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Rose Coghlan as The Duchess and Ronald 
Meugham. This play is, according to Mr. 


Photograph 
xy White 


Squire as Tony in “Our Betters,”” by Somerset 
Pollock, “‘easily the most brilliant achievement of 


the British Clyde Fitch.” 


Drama With a Domestic Finish 


A CLEAR PRESENTATION AND AN 
AGTHORPTATEVE cCRIF IQUE 
OF THE MONTH'S: NEW (FLAY S 


By Channing Pollock 


lA | TELEGRAM came to me last 
| A} week from some acquaint- 
Bectieencr= | ances in Camden: 

“Do - you know ‘Our Betters’ 
enough to recommend it?” 

owes, 1 replied, “but I don’t now 
you well enough.” 

The value of any play lies less in how 
it is given than in how it is taken. I 
shouldn’t recommend “Our Betters” to 
anyone without first making sure 
whether that person liked orchids and 
goose-liver or buttercups and roast 
beef. Nothing but desire to experience 
being “cut off with a shilling’ could 











well 


induce me to mention the piece to Aunt 
Maria. Drama Leaguers and White 
Listers who believe nothing should be 
done in the theater that couldn’t be 
done in the nursery, simple souls who 
pay two dollars to sympathize with per- 
secuted virtue and rejoice when “vice 
triumphant gets it in the neck,” ululant 
uplifters who love performances with 
a purpose and look to see universal 
wrongs ultimately righted behind the 
footlights—these are advised to stay 
away from the Hudson and its latest 
comedy by W. Somerset Maugham. 

“Our Betters” is easily the most 
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brilliant achievement of the British 
Clyde Fitch. His previous works 
recalled by the program—‘Mrs. ards of conduct, as did 
Dot,” “Jack Straw,” “Lady Fred- Langdon Mitchell’s dra- 
erick”—establish Mr. Maugham, ae Fi matis persone in “The 
not by taking us a step back, ; New York Idea.” 

but by reminding us that he has _ Naturally, if you judge 
taken a step forward. “Our Betters” with your heart instead of 
has the wit of Wilde, the clin- with your head, if you must 
ical cleverness of this same like its people to like a 
Fitch, at least one scene play, you will be dis- 


ous things, by utterly disre- 
garding -all accepted stand- 


that displays the cumu- 
lative power of Bern- 
stein. But “Our 
Betters” isn’t whole- 
some. Its bril- 
liance, like some 
kinds of _ phos- 
phorescence, is 

the brilliance of 
decay. It is hard 

and cynical and 
pitiless. Its charac- 
ters are quite the 
most amazing bunch 
of bounders ever 
grouped in one collec- 


gusted with Mr. 
Maugham. If, on 
the other hand, 
you are weary of 
peripatetic pastry 
masquerading as 
human beings, of 
sentiment and _ sac- 
charin and a mental 
diet made up of gruel 
and cambric tea, you 
will find this piece 
stimulating and re- 
freshing regard- 
less. After all, 
wholesomeness 


tion—unjustified, un- 


mitigated, unredeemed | , , Chrystal Herne as 


in tl beginning d Lady Grayston in 
in 1€ yeginning an “Our. Bette” -— “a 


unrepentant in the end. Maa comedy that can never 
Their humor is the ee iy be popular but will be 
humor of sheer shame- long remembered.” 
lessness, of absolute 

audacity, provoking 4 

laughter through shock ? f 

and surprise, ~ 

by making 

light of seri- 


Photographs by 
White, New York 49 
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Rose Coghlan, Fritz Williams, 

John Flood, Joseph McManus, 

Cecil Fletcher and Chrystal 
Herne in “Our Betters.” 
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palls at times, and an occasional gasp is good for Lyn Harding 
anyone. “Our Betters” is caviare and paté de foi Noon 
gras, a play for adults, for the civilized and sophis- g 
ticated, for persons who know there are certain things in 
the world and think it silly to pretend they do not. 
Mr. Maugham has put out of reach the popular 
motion-picture excuse that his work “teaches a great 
moral lesson.” “Our Betters” is much too clever to 
teach anything. And its purpose—if any—cannot 
be widely operative until an overwhelming major- 
ity of our girls are in danger of becoming 
duchesses. The “amazing bunch of bounders” 
is a little coterie of expatriates in London, 
Americans “more English than the English,” 
the same set of title-purchasers with which George 
Broadhurst dealt, in “An International Marriage,” 
some years ago. This vicious circle, wealthy with- 
out ever having earned a dollar, enjoying the privi- 
leges of position without its responsibilities, is repre- 
sentative of nothing but 
itself. Mr. Maugham i i 
estimates its mem- " 
bers correctly 
Photographs 


by White, 
New York 


Sydney Shields as ea “Whatever deep 
Esther Yorke and “<< | thinking is in ‘The 
W. L. Abingdon as Sir ~~ ¥ Case of Lady Camber’ is 
Bedford Sluffer in“*The too deep to be discernible 
Case of Lady Camber.” trom the surface.” 
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tes 
Seas 
Lee 
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Sydney Shields as Esther Yorke, Mary 

Boland as Lady Camber and W.L. Abing- 

don as Sir Bedford Sluffer in “The Case 
of Lady Camber.” 


when, in the last line of his comedy, 
he says: “They are not worth bother- 
ing about!” 

However, being ardent republicans, 
of the race of Stockton’s heroine in 
“Rudder Grange,” we feel our ticket- 
money well spent at finding ourselves 
in a company to whom the Princess 
Della Cercola is Flora and the Duchess 
of Surennes is Minnie. Lady Gray- 
ston, born Saunders and _ christened 
Pearl, has brought to Sir George a mil- 
lion dollars, and brains that have made 
her the most celebrated hostess in Eng- 
land. “At this house,” Thornton Clay, 
another voluntary exile, says to her 
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younger sister Eliza- 
beth, “sooner or later, you 
will meet every notable man 
in London, except one—Sir 
George.” Pearl's fortune, 
no match for her abilities, 
has been augmented regu- 
larly through the friendship of a “vul- 
gar sensualist,” Arthur Fenwick, her 
relationship with whom is taken as a 
matter of course by associates who 
speak of their lovers as you and I speak 
of our brothers-in-law. “She’s an 
extraordinary creature,” some one re- 
marks of some one else. “I believe she 
never had an affair.” 
“American women,” comments Clay, 
“are strangely sexless.” 
To which Fleming Harvey, “The 
Man From Home,” replies: “Some 
of them are even virtuous.” 
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Clay himself is described, a bit later, 
as the only one of her friends who has 
not enjoyed the favors of Lady Grays- 
becoming 
The Duchess of Surennes is 
winding up a philanthropic career by 
an affair with a boy half her 
wretched whelp named Tony Paxton 
whom she loves madly and who, in one 
of two wonderfully written scenes be- 
tween them, exacts a “two-seater” as 


ton. “The omission is 


marked.” 


the price of his caresses. 


Into this amorous atmosphere comes 


little sister Elizabeth, fol- 
lowed from New York 
by her devoted admirer 
and former fiancé Flem- 
ing ITarvey. Both are quite 
aggressively wholesome. Much 


of Harvey's dialogue, in a less 
intellectual play, might be classified 


as “hokum.” 
“Your clothes—they’re so 

American, you know.” 
“So’m I!” 
“You’re a 


New Yorker, 


aren’t you, Mr. Harvey?” 
“Yes, and I’m proud of it!” 
I 


Elizabeth, blind to the guilt 
around her and 
dazzled by the 
gilt, is on the 
point of engag- 
ing herself to 
the very nice 
young Lord 
Bleane. ; 

At this stage of 
affairs, however, 
Pearl, who always 
had “the habit of 
snitching,” yields 
to the temptation of 
getting for nothing 
the — blandishments 
purchased by the 
Duchess. Following a 
scene that, more than any 
other in the piece, shows 
Mr. Maugham’s dexter- 
ity—a scene in which, 
almost without words, 
the audience is 
made to feel the 
passion suddenly 


° Photograph by 
sweeping over 


White, New York 


~ 


these two—Tony and Pearl repair to 
a Japanese summer-house, the erection 
of which nearly gave Sir George an 
apoplectic stroke, enabling his wife to 
kill “two birds with one stone.” 

The other guests are playing poker 
in the morning-room at Lady Grays- 
ton’s. The Duchess’ suspicions are 
aroused. Insanely jealous, she sends 
Elizabeth to fetch her bag from the 
summer-house. What ensues is one of ; 
the great scenes of our theater, a scene 
as vivid as it is unpleasant, limned upon 
a large canvas, employing every char- 
acter in the cast, giving each a distinc- 

tive motive and a separate 
interest. The result, in its 
sweep of ele- 

mental _pas- 

sion, re- 

calls the 

unfor- 


age, a 


Ann Andrews 

as Nju and Frank Mills 
as The Husband in 
“Nju”—“‘a rather con- 
ventional version of the 
commonplace triangle, 
but there is interest an 
considerable drama in 
the curiously photo- 
graphic depiction of 

human action.” 
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gettable last act of “Iris.” The card- 
game goes on blithely. Only one of 
the conclave takes no part in it, but 
sits silently, staring ahead of her, with 
hard, set eyes, cards crumpled in her 
hand. “I : 
thought,” i) i 
chaffs 

Cla % 

“that this 


was to be 
your f 


lucky ON 


a 


night.” 


Ye 


“Wait,” says The Duchess; “you 
shall see!” 

Elizabeth returns, weeping. She is 
unable to conceal from the others what 
she has witnessed. Pandemonium 
breaks loose. Fenwick describes his 
hostess with a word hitherto unused on 
our stage. Clay, ever suave, ever mas- 
ter of social situations, restores quiet 
and compels the group to take up a 
listless game. To this sullen, stewing 
circle come Tony and Lady Gravyston. 


The lies upon her laughing lips are- 


checked by the stare of The 
Duchess. 

“Once too often, my dear,” sneers 
\Jinnie, “once too often!” 

There is a pause, and Pear! turns 
upon her paramour. 

“You fool!” she exclaims. 
you it was too risky!” 
Not a pretty situation, this, and no 


food for babes and sucklings, but taken 


icy 


“T told 
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Ann Andrews as Nju and Henry Stan- 
ford as He in “Niu.” “Most of us, 
says Mr. Pollock, “found only vague 
explanation of the lady’s tears, though 
we thought her amply justi- 
fied in the complaint 
that no one understood 

er. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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solely upon its merits as drama, a not- 
able accomplishment. 

In the third act calm is restored. 
Tony hasn’t “the decency to try to ex- 
cuse himself,” but The Duchess, cowed 
by his threat to retire to the colonies, 
wins him -back by a promise of mar- 
riage. Fenwick is more difficult, but 
“he’s a sensualist, and a sensualist is 
always sentimental.” Pearl ventures 
“the man-of-iron and poor-little-thing 
racket.” Wallowing in self-pity, dram- 
atizing their position to its utmost, 
appealed to on the side of his vanity, 
his sentimentality, his weakness for 
good food, Arthur finally learns that 
his mistress has no intention of form- 
ing an enduring alliance with Tony. 
“Then,” he declares, with fine appreci- 
ation of the pathos of the situation, “if 
I leave you, you'll have nobody but 
your husband. ... You'll be lonely, 
girlie.” 
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A: MclIntyre-and-Heath description 
of a dinner planned by Pear/—“‘with 
gravy. oozing’—finally bends the man 
of iron. “I can’t leave you!” cries Fen- 
wick. “You need me too much!” 

Of all the fires kindled at the end of 
the second act, only one still burns. 
Lady Grayston can’t forgive The 
Duchess. “To tell Arthur,” she has 
observed, “wasn’t 
playing the game. 

you wanted 
to tell anyone. 
why didn’t you 


Po 
. 


Laura Burt 
as Marie, 
Frank Mills 
as The 
Husband 
and Arthur 
Le Vien as 
Kostya in 
“Niu,” a 
translation 
from the 
Russian, 
produced 
ly Joseph 
Urban and 
Richard 
Ordynski. 


Photograph 
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New York 











tell my husband?” The Duchess, on 
her side, has declared of Lady Gray- 
ston: “She’s been my greatest friend 
for fifteen years. I know her through 
and through. She hasn’t one redeem- 
ing trait.’ Minnie melts, however, 
upon the arrival of Ernest, a famous 
dancing-master who “gives lessons at 
ten guineas an hour, but only to oblige.” 
Obviously she cannot desert a week- 
end party that includes this great per- 
son.’ It is upon a reconciled and happy 
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group that the curtain falls. Even 

Elizabeth, disillusioned, is going back 
to marry “The Man From Home.” 

“Our Betters” is overwritten. That, 

next to the fact of its being an orchid 

instead of a buttercup, is the play’s 

worst fault, as it has always been the 

worst fault ofthisauthor. I should 

hate being obliged to pay for a 

telegram com- 

posed by Mr. 

Maugham. 

Undeniably, 

some leeway 





**Dymow’s 
play’’ 
(“ Nju’), 
“for all its 
gloom, its 
sketchiness, 
its stereo- 
typed story, 
is a suggest- 
ive, imagin- 
ative and 
distinctly 
interesting 





The stu- 
dent of the 
drama will 
find that it 
grows on 
his mind,” 











in language was required to bring out 
the manners and customs of his people, 
and satire is a matter of words; but, 
for example, thirty speeches and a tele- 
phone conversation are not needed to 
convince us that our heroine is a tactful 
hostess. The brilliance of dialogue, as 
of diamonds, is brought out by cutting. 
And though most of this dialogue is 
scintillant, much of it is merely cheap. 
Mr. Maugham’s character sketches are 
a real achievement. Pearl, who has in 
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her something of Becky Sharp and of 
Becky Warder; Thornton Clay, Tony, 
Ernest, Arthur Fenwick, The Duchess 
and the sad Princess—for penetration, 
insight and expression these rank with 
the best of Fitch and Pinero—as do at 
least half a dozen outstanding scenes in 
a comedy that can never be popular but 
will long be remembered. 

John D. Williams, who produced 
“Justice” in America, has obtained a 
fine performance by radical departures 
in casting. Chrystal Herne, committed 
to persecuted heroines, contributes an 
alert, brittle and sharply cut delineation 
of Lady Grayston, frequently suggest- 
ing the late Mrs.. Bloodgood. Fritz 
Williams’ discerning portrait of Thorn- 
ton Clay might be a modernization 
from “The Book of Snobs,’ and none 
of John Flood’s wronged husbands and 
too-indulgent fathers gave promise of 
the searching intelligence manifest in 
his Arthur Fenwick. \eonore Harris, 
who has been dozens of adventuresses, 
is convincing as the sad Princess; 
Arthur Chesney was a happy choice for 
Ernest; and not since Forrest Winant’s 
MacAvoy in “The Only Law” and Eric 
Maturin’s Ferris in “Mid-Channel” 
have we had a “tame robin’—not so 
tame here—as accurately drawn and 
with as little mitigation as in Ronald 
Squire’s Tony. The most authoritative 
performance of all is The Duchess of 
Rose Coghlan. A younger woman 
would have been less offensive in the 
role, but no other woman could have 
played it as effectively. 

Virtue is not so well represented at 
the Hudson. Rarely have I heard 
worse reading than in Joseph Mc- 
Manus’ interpretation of Fleming Har- 
vey; and Diantha Pattison, as Eliza- 
beth, gives a creditable imitation of 
Eddie Foy. 


“THE FUGITIVE” 


THs month’s plays seem to be a 

transcript from the records of a 
husy divorce-court. 
domestic finish and, sticking to the 
laundry metaphor, a considerable dis- 


Drama with the 


play of dirty linen! Four new enter- 
tainments provide us with fourteen un- 
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lawful lovers and truant, deceived or 
indeceived wives and husbands. If the 
stage may be taken as representative of 
life, adultery must be growing more 
and more popular, and certainly it 
would appear that there can be no new 
angle to the triangle. 

The wearying conventionality of un- 
conventional sex-relations, together 
with the fact that his structure rests 
upon an insecure foundation, subtracts 
materially from the persuasiveness of 
the latest John Galsworthy work to be 
offered in New York—this time at the 
Thirty-ninth Street. “Our Betters” is 
true, if important, and “The Fugitive” 
is important, if true. “Justice” dealt 
with prison conditions in correction 
that, though no longer general, were 
sufficiently recognizable to make for 
unavoidable tragedy; “The Fugitive” 
deals with prison conditions in connubi- 
ality that, though recognizable, cer- 
tainly are not general. In America, at 
any rate, it is difficult to believe that a 
childless wife “on strike”’—the phrase 
is Galsworthy’s—may have no recourse 
save in prostitution. If. every woman 
who had an illicit love-affair took to the 
streets, we should have to double our 
traffic-squad. 

Galsworthy has done whatever was 
possible to make plausible his premise, 
hinting — briefly, it is true, but 
squarely—that his heroine’s weakness 
may be more responsible for her fate 
than any weakness of the social struc- 
ture. “You're too fine,” says her “chief 
pal,” Mrs. Fullarton, “and not fine 
enough, to put up with things; you’re 
too sensitive to take help, and you’re 
not strong enough to do without it.” 
Galsworthy has provided his heroine 
with as selfish a lot of friends and rela- 
tives as could be found even in England. 
James Bernard Fagan, however, in 
“The Earth,” recently acted by Grace 
George, in which relations were much 
the same, and the sacrifice demanded 
quite the same, accomplished something 
more closely approaching inevitability, 
because he did not place his lovers. be- 
yond the reach of public opimion. 

Public opinion, in spite of an ener- 
getic band of rebels headed by George 
Bernard Shaw, still holds that all rights 
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At the left are Laurette 
Tayloras’A unted Annie 
and Leonard Mudie as 
The Cockney in “Out 
There” —“‘a play of real 
life, real war and real 
humanity,” iby J. Hartley 


anners. 


Photographs 
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in oneself, and one’s life, 

are relinquished at the altar, 

and balks at the heretic hurdle 

that not wanting to live with 

any person is the best possible 

reason for not doing so. If Gals- 

worthy had treated of the difficulties 

of divorce, or,of the social and spiritual 

penalties of separation from a partner 

whose worst fault is that he’s “the wrong 

person, so wrong that you can’t exchange 

a single real thought, that your blood runs 

cold when” he “kisses you,” none could 

have gainsaid him—the more especially 

since here, as in his other works, the author 

has been strictly impartial, sparing the ink- 

pot and the whitewash. The lady, as we 

have heard, is far from being superhuman, 

the lover far from being a paragon; and the 

husband is a nice-enough fellow, as husbands 

go—which any wife will tell you is not far. 
Intellectually, of course, in respect to 


“Laurette Taylor, as 


thoughtfulness, “The Fugitive” is several grades 
above “The Earth.” It is more of a piece with 
the French “Maternity ” and, though the anal- 
ogy may not be equally obvious, with the Span- 
ish “El Gran Galeoto.” Whatever your 


Annie, is appealing an 

impressive at times, but 
altogether less satisfying 
than in any other role since 
she wasted a season in 
‘Alias Jimmy Valentine.’ ” 
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opinion as to the necessity of her taking 
to the gutter, there is food for reflec- 
tion in the moral restraints that hedge 
a woman in a marriage not quite unen- 
durable—the kind of marriage in which 
we agree with Mrs. Fullarton that it is 
wisdom “to make terms, not tracks”— 
and in her position once she “breaks 
cover.” You admit the reason in 
Malise’s exclamation: “God help all 
ladies without money!” “The Fugi- 
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tive” is an interesting play, not so much 
because of its story as because of what 
that story suggests, and because, oppo- 
sition being the essence of drama, Gals- 
worthy finds much that is finely dra- 
matic in the idea of a woman at bay. 

Clare has “nothing against my hus- 
band” when she leaves him; “it was 
most unreasonable.” She is not in love 
with Malise—in fact, what comes to 
these two never seems quite over- 





Lewis Edgard as Private Hudd and Lynn Fontanne as Elizabeth Hudd in “Out There”— which is, says Mr. 
Pollock, ‘‘a step in the right direction, but not a march in the right direction.” 
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whelming. She merely has found 
marriage “the reconciliation of two 
animals—one of them unwilling ;’’ and 
Malise, “literary,” and “a bit of an Ish- 
maelite, even among those fellows,” 
has advised her to “keep your soul alive 
at all costs’”—not to “let him hang onto 
you till you’re nothing but emptiness 
and ache, till you lose even the power 
to ache. Sit in his drawing-room, pay 
calls, play bridge, go out with him to 
dinner, return to—duty; and feel less 
and less, and be less and less, and so 
grow old and—die.” It is to Malise 
she goes in the beginning, offering her- 
self because she cannot take without 
giving, and to J/alise that she returns, 
having discovered her unfitness to cope 
with the world and having learned that 
she loves him. 

Under the circumstances, of course, 
Dedmond is justified in doing what 
almost any good, respectable husband 
would set out to do—divorce his wife 
and ruin her lover. He has done the 
one thing and is 
in a fair way to 
accomplish the 
other, when 
Clare rescues 
her rescuer 


by quit- 
: compared 
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ting him. In the next act we find her, 
beaten, waiting upon the sacrificial altar 
of the famous and infamous old Conti- 
nental Lounge, here called “the Gas- 
cony” and, in “A Bed of Roses,” dis- 
guised as “the Vesuvius.” It is the 
evening of the Derby, and the revelers 
are singing “This Day a Stag Must 
Die.” Clare’s first customer, when he 
discovers that he is the first, becomes 
what ‘almost any man would be in life, 
and none has been on the stage—kind, 
sympathetic and anxious to help. But 
Clare is beyond help. Quivering be- 
neath the appraising glance of two 
passers-by, she delays only until her 
escort has stepped out for a moment, 
and then drinks 
laudanum. 

If for no 
other reason, 
“The Fugitive” 
would be not- 
able on = ac- 
count of 
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Katherine Cornell as Alice 
Merriam and Alice Radier 
as Edme Jackes in “Plots 
and Playwrights.” “In all their 
’, brief history,” says Mr. Pollock, 
“the Washington Square 
Players have done nothing 
that, as satire, or for sheer fun, 
with ‘Plots and 
Playwrights.’’ 
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Emily Stevens’ fine performance of 
Clare. Still robbed of universal acclaim 
by unpleasant mannerisms, now sug- 
gesting Mrs. Fiske and now Doradlina, 


Photograph by 


Miss Stevens acts with keen intelli- 
gence and most unusual 
powers of expression. 

Here, in the the- 

ater that ; 


housed 


her memorable impersonation 

of “The Unchastened Woman,” 

she displays flashes of pure genius. 
Her attitude, with her back to the wall, 
during her conversation with the party 
that has come to fetch her; her effort 
to smile when, having decided to leave 
him, she offers a parting gift to Malise ; 
her agony afterward, and her bitter- 
ness and cynicism at the table in the 
(;ascony—these moods are graphically 
depicted. Conway Tearle is a convinc- 
ing if self-appreciative Malise, and 
Charles Harbury, William Boyd, 
Thomas MacLarnie and Annie Hughes 
are the commendable members of what 
one dislikes to believe “a typical Mo- 
rosco cast.” There are some very pal- 
pable “doubles.” It is heartrending to 
find, in the last act, that Clare’s maid 
burney has followed her mistress into 
\/rs. Warren’s profession. 

Despite these things, “The Fugitive’ 
not only is worth seeing but worth 
thinking about—and that is a rare vir- 
tue these days in theatrical New York. 


’ 


“THE CASE OF LADY CAMBER” 


HATEVER deep thinking is in 

“The Case of Lady Camber,” at 
the Lyceum, is in too deep to be 
discernible from the surface. 


Helen Westley as 

Mrs. Hammond, 

. Florence Enright as Molly 

Hammond and Arthur E. Hohl as 

Frank Devoy in “Plots and Playwrights” 

a play which “does not call for criticism: 
it 75 criticism.” 


“Lady Camber” suggests that Hor- 
ace Annesley Vachell, author of “Quin- 
neys’,” “The Chief” and “The Lodger,” 
may be reading last year’s book on play- 
writing. Certainly no more modern 
work sanctioned the clumsy machinery 
with which this author unfolds his plot. 

Mr. Vachell’s melodrama might have 
been called “The Planted Poison.” At 
least our premonition that something 
was going to happen began with Nurse 
Yorke’s report.to Dr. Napier of the 
exact number of fluid drams in a bottle 
containing all the poison of that particu- 
lar kind in the world. Could it be that a 
decrease in the number, or its remaining 
the same, was destined to convict or 
acquit some one of murder? 

Arrives the fretful, neurotic, insanely 
jealous, unlovely and unloved wife of 
Lord Camber, confided to Dr. Napier 
for the treatment of chronic heart- 
trouble and of some great mental dis- 
tress. Lord Camber himself, coming 
face to face with Nurse Yorke, provides 
the regulation electric moment. These 
two have met before. A rehearsal of 
the story, when they are alone, elicits 
the information that it was after “my 
father lost all his money,” that the 
noble gentleman behaved like a black- 
guard, but that the unfortunate 
heroine is still 997% per cent pure. 
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Quite naturally, Nurse Yorke doesn’t 
wish to take care of Lady Camber. But 
it just happens that the doctor isn’t 
willing to undertake the case without 
her. Lady Camber, once a great beauty 
of the music-halls and the musical 
comedies, pitifully unsuited to her 
present position, dying for want of 
affection, adulation and excitement, has 
no faith in platonic friendship. When 
an old harridan; formerly her dresser, 
tells her something is going on, she 
summons all her gift of mimicry, calls 
her husband on the’phone and speaks 
to him in the voice of Nurse Yorke. 

Lord Camber promptly says: “I love 
you still—even more than when we 
were alone together in my flat.” 

He might have added “at seven min- 
utes past two in the morning of Tues- 
day, June 13th, 1916.” But he doesn't. 
Mr. Vachell believes in the power of 
suggestion. 

Lady Camber goes into hysterics, 
then into a state of coma; and at last 
she shuffles off this mortal coil. Here 
your premonition proves to have been 
prophetic. Nurse Yorke is accused of 
having murdered her charge to prevent 
the betrayal of a guilty secret. And of 
course she can’t defend herself, because 
she has promised somebody not to tell 
something. At the proper moment the 
planted poison plays its appointed part, 
leaving Nurse Yorke, vindicated, in the 
arms of Dr. Napier. 

Mr. Vachell hit upon a most interest- 
ing character in the former chorus girl, 
and drew her with uncommon skill. 
With such a start, indeed, it is difficult 
to see how he could have gone so far 
wrong. If, instead of asking “Who 
killed Lady Camber?” he had asked 
“What should Lord Camber have 
done?” his work might have had much 
of the appeal of Ethel Barrymore’s 
vehicle, “The Shadow.” Rather more, 
since unfit wives are more prevalent 
than bedridden wives, and certainly 
more interesting than dead ones. As it 
is, except for its principal role, and the 
capital rendering of that role by Mary 
Boland, formerly leading woman for 
John Drew, neither play nor perform- 
ance lightens the dull routine of criti- 
cism. 
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“To all hard workers,” says Dr. 
Napier, “come black moments.” They 
do. “The Case of Lady Camber” is one 
of them. 


“NJU” 


ADY CAMBER, Clare Dedmond 
and even Lady Grayston at least had 

some reason for their marital misery. 
Nju, in the play of 
that name by Ossip 
Dymow, produced 
by Joseph Urban, 
the scenic artist, 
and Richard Or- 
dynski at the 
Bandbox, had 
none visible 
to the Occi- 
dental eye. 
Their liter- 
ature indi- 
cates that 
the Rus- 
sians re- 
quire no 
reason for 
misery. Be 
that as it 
may, most 
of us found 
only vague 
explanation 
of the lady’s 
tears, though 
we thought 
her amply 
justified in 
the com- 
plaint that 
no one un- 
derstood 
her. 

oN 3-t5- 
however, 
is no sub- 
ject for 
levity 
ao den 
quite 
serious- 
ly, not to be 
dismissed 
contemp- 
tuously. Its 
story is 





Marjorie Vonnegut as Sophie, 
“The Poor Fool,” a play oy 
as “‘a gratuitous and 
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rather a conventional version of the 
commonplace triangle, but there is in- 
terest and considerable drama in the 
curiously photographic depiction of 
human action and character through a 
series of those short scenes, those in- 
formal and apparently random episodes, 
by which life is epitomized theatrically 
in Russia. This method was employed 
in Andreyeff’s “The Life of Man;” it 
is used, quite as effectively, in “Nju.” 
This heroine, finding her ideas of life 
unrealized with her husband, turns, as 
did Clare Dedmond, under the same cir- 
cumstances, to a literary man—in this 
case, a posing, pretending 
echoingly empty 
poet. The two male 
characters are excep- 
tionally well 
written, 
the hus- 


le Se 


T. W. Gibson as Raat 


unprofitable excursion into gloom and wretchedness.” 


and pom . Hohl as Vinzenz Haist in 
Hermann Bahr, author of “The Concert,” which our critic describes J. 
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band’s vacillation between the _ intel- 
lectual and the elementally emotional 
constituting an almost psychopatholog- 
ical study of jealousy. Her lover failing 
to satisfy her abstruse longings, Nju 
kills herself. *There is a remarkable 
moment in her lodgings, where the poet 
sits musing upon the bed, while the 
household drudge sweeps the room for 
its next occupant, with all the fatalistic 
indifference of the knitting women in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” And another 
remarkable moment, bitterly ironic, at 
the funeral, where husband and lover 
have trouble straightening out their 
respective wreaths, and the latter, like 
the boy in George Sylvester Viereck’s 
“From Death’s Own Eyes,” begins his 
next adventure before the last is quite 
over. 
Dymow’s play, for all its gloom, its 
sketchiness, its stereotyped story, is a 
suggestive, imaginative and 
distinctively interesting work. 
Quite without appeal to the 
casual amusement-seeker, the 
student of drama will find 
that it grows in his mind. 
Frank Mills, as the husband, is 
best among a company that in- 
cludes, in the title role, a pretty 
but plainly inexperienced 
young actress named Ann 
Andrews. 


“OUT THERE” 


F ever there was a psycholog- 

ical moment for a patriotic 
play with a punch,—a thrilling- 
ly patriotic play, with the 
vision of Alan Seeger, the 
vividness of Pat MacGill and 
the virility of H. G. Wells, a 
punch as firing, as inspiring 
and as soul-stirring as the 
home team winning in the final 
inning,—this is that moment! 
Such a play would be worth its 
weight in lead to our battle- 
line, and the man who wrote it 
would have done a greater 
thing than if, alone and un- 
aided, he’d captured a battery! 
J. Hartley Manners’ “Out 
There,” at the Globe, is the 
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closest we have come to the clarion-call 
—and it is somewhat more like a penny 
whistle. “Out There” is a fine per- 
formance, brave and sincere, and a step 
in the right direction, but not a march 
in the right direction. - It is eloquent 
rather than fervent, a light rather than 
a blaze; and so it is*vaguely 
disappoint- ing. You 
leave the theater 
feeling that you’ve 
seen a clev- 

er little play 

about the 


Photograph 
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Flynn in “ Eileen,” a new 
comic opera 
bert and Henry Blossom. 


war—and a little play about the war is 
as futile and inadequate as a putty- 
blower against Gibraltar. 

As a dramatic entertainment, “Out 
There” is amusing, effective and 
theatrically untheatrical. In observa- 
tion and significant depiction of life, 
Mr. Manners has made long strides 
since the days of “Zira” and “The Great 
John Ganton” and “Peg o’ My Heart.” 
His latest work, like “Mr. Britling,” is 
a survey of the influence of war upon a 
single family, and, in particular, upon a 
single member of that family—in this 
case, a cockney Joan of Arc. There are 
the alcoholic mother, the selfish elder 
sister to whom marriage means “dish- 
washing, babies and gin,” and the shirk- 

ing slacker of a brother, who ex- 

claims: “W’at—me enlist, with 
this bloomin’ war goin’ on!” And 
there is Annie, the younger sister, 
—’Aunted Annie,” they call her, 
—whose ambition in life is to do 
her bit, who sews a pathetically, 
ridiculously rakish red cross 
upon a white apron and begs 
the departing doctor to “Take 
me.” It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more wist- 
fully gallant than Annie, 
telling flat comic stories to 

the doctor and watching him 

the while for visible appre- 
ciation of her potential 


wounded soldiers— 
anything more impress- 
ive and dramatic than 
her quivering face, with 
the ’aunted eyes, looking 
straight before her as she 
listens to martial music in 
the street. 
The second act occurs in 
a vaudeville hospital “some- 
where in France,” with 
representative types 
from the British army, 
less concerned, you can- 
not help feeling, 
Scott Welshes in having done 
Dinny Doyleand their best for 
Louise Allenas Rosie their country than 
in doing their 


Vi Her- ; 
a best to entertain 
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the audience. Here are a Canadian, 
sighing for his club and his cocktails; 
a Scotchman, eager to get back and 
avenge two lost sons; an Irishman, 
whose invincible pessimism and hatred 
of everything, doled out in large doses, 
should be a complete antidote for ‘Pol- 
lvanna.” Here too is Annie, diligently 
washing two rungs and the foot-rail of 
each bed, singing songs out of key and 
foraging for sweets, cigars, cigarettes 
and a holocaust—the last only to dis- 
cover its spelling. Two badly wounded 
men are brought in. One continually 


Olga Roller as Lady Maude Estabrook, Walter 
Scanlan as Captain Barry O’ Day and Grace Breen 
as Eileen Mulvaney in “Eileen.” ‘Mr. Blossom’s 
libretto, dealing with the patriotic peasantry of Ireland 
and the cruel redcoats, is rather conventional and 
machine-made;” but “here we find a story logical and 
legitimate” and “two or three workmanlike lyrics.” 


raves: “One — two — three — four— 
charge!” Annie finds she can quiet him 
by singing “Rock-a-by, Baby.” Then 
she learns that the other is her sweet- 
heart. Her soul yearns to this torn 
creature, but “Rock-a-by, Baby,” deliv- 
ered over her shoulder, with her mind 
somewhere else, proves impotent. And 
so at last Annie turns her back upon 
her lover and resolutely, if somewhat 
waveringly, warbles her lullaby to the 
stranger. 
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With this splendid little tragi-comedy 
the piece really ends. What passes for 
a third act is a monologue at the base, 
not of Pompey’s statue, but of Nelson’s, 
in Trafalgar Square. Annie is pleading 
with imaginary slackers. She deplores 
war, but mentions that here it is, and 
what are you going to do about it? If 
you turn the other cheek to your 
enemies, “do they say, ‘’Ow Godlike?’ 
No! They say, ‘W’at ’o! ’ere’s a nation 
o’ nuts!’” A good stunt, this, but not 
very convincing, and distinctly an anti- 
climax. 

Laurette Taylor, as Annie, is appeal- 
ing and impressive at times, but alto- 
gether less satisfying than in any other 
role since she wasted a season in “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine.” The cockney dialect 
seems to trouble her, and the result is 
shown up mercilessly by the speech of 
Lynn Fontanne, Lewis Edgard and 
Leonard Mudie. Miss Fontanne, long 
to be remembered for the exquisite deli- 
cacy with which she played the young 
lady in love in “The Harp of Life,” is 
simply marvelous as the elder sister, 
known as “Princess” Lizzie. The 
whole company, indeed, mer- 
its the warmest praise. And 
“Out There” is a play of real 
life, real war and real hu- 
manity. See it, and then 
see “Lilac Time.” 

Or better still, see it, 
and then don’t see “Lilac 
Time !” : 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PLAYERS 

N all their brief history, 

the Washington Square 
Players have done nothing 
that, as satire, or for sheer 
fun, compared with “Plots 
and Playwrights,” a “com- 
edy in two parts” by George 
Edward Massey, a fresh grad- 
uate of Professor Baker’s justly 
celebrated class in the art of 
earning royalties. This feature 
of the season’s fourth bill at the 
Comedy begins with an 
uncommonly ingenious 
proposition, proved, im- 
mediately, by three very 


Grace Breen 
in the title 
role of 


“Eileen.” 


short, graphic, seriously and well writ- 
ten glimpses of life, and followed by a 
gorgeously amusing burlesque, showing 
those glimpses cut to the pattern of con- 
ventional drama. The effect is of two 
plays, the first made up of three other 
plays, each and all complete in itself 
and themselves, the combination being 
succeeded by another play of a totally 
different sort. “Plots and Playwrights” 
does not call for criticism; it is 
criticism. 

A dramatist, somewhat the worse for 
liquid: refreshment, meets a short-story 
writer outside a lodging-hcuse in West 
Eleventh Street. - The dramatist com- 
plains of lack of material. The short- 
story writer guarantees to uncover a 
perfectly good plot in each room of 
the dwelling. Three succeeding scenes 
show his success, disclosing three inci- 
dents, real, vital and affecting. The two 
men meet at supper, and the dramatist 
insists that these bits, to be effective, 
must be welded together according to 
the rules. The result is visualized in an 
uproariously funny little melodrama, 
full of the lingo of the theater, crowded 
with its conventions, its heroic speeches 
and its elaborately arranged climaxes, 

that—with one reminiscent eye 
upon Willard Mack and the other 
upon Bayard Veiller, not to 
speak of Jules Eckert Goodman, 
Jane Cowl and fifty others— 
seems to be less parody than 

pointing out. 
“My dear fellow,” says the 
dramatist, “that play will run 
a whole year on Broadway.” 
To which the short-story 
writer replies: “My God, 

it has!” 

“The Poor Fool,” by 
Hermann Bahr, author of 
“The Concert,” is a particu- 
larly gratuitous and un- 
profitable excursion into 
gloom and wretchedness. 
The preachment, bogged in 
a morass of words and seen 
through a dense fog, is of 
the value of “living yourself 
dead.” That man is a fool 
who denies himself. It 


Photograph 
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New York 
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Lily” and in some ways, of “The Joy of 
Living,” which proved to be a very 
effectual interruption of that joy. Herr 
Bahr’s horrible example who “seen his 
duty and done it,’ is rewarded by ill 
liealth and melancholia. Lut his hero, 
who saw duty as his own pleasure, has 
gone mad, so that the moral of the piece 
would seem to be “Oh, gee, it’s great to 
be crazy!” From any viewpoint, “The 
Poor Fool” is a dull and dreary pro- 
ceeding. My neighbor, at the Comedy, 
slept through it. Never before have I 
so regretted insomnia. 

The third and last feature of the new 
bill is a translation—a “free transla- 
tion,” according to the program, but not 
too free—of Moliére’s “Sganarelle.” 
This is an uncommonly clever and enter- 
taining farce, helped, in the matter of 
fun, by the rhymed couplets into which 
it has been turned by Philip Moeller. 
Moliére was the Clyde Fitch of his time, 
jesting at the foibles and frailties around 
him, and as the foibles and frailties in 
question are pretty much those of our 
own day, a little trimming quite adapts 
him to modern requirements. 


“EILEEN” 


O athlete can jump his highest every 

time he jumps, and “Eileen,” the 
latest work of Victor Herbert and 
Ilenry Blossom, being very good indeed, 
neither man is to be blamed because it 
isn’t as good as “The Only Girl.” Mr. 
lossom’s libretto, dealing with the pa- 
triotic peasantry of Ireland, and the 
cruel redcoats, is rather conventional 
and machine-made—the sort of thing, 
according to one of the critics, that 





new novel, “The Mystery of Hartley House.” 


to try. But—remember the evening of June 12th! 
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might have been written by anyone who 
had seen Andrew Mack and read Dion 
Boucicault. Mr. Herbert’s melodies, 
while tuneful and musicianly, and or- 
chestrated for all that is in them and a 
bit more, lack some of the freshness 
and spirit of earlier accomplishment. 

On the other hand, here we find a 
story logical and legitimate, if hack- 
neyed—colorful, picturesque and not 
altogether lacking in comic and drama- 
tic situations. We find two or three 
workmanlike lyrics—the best of them 
“The Irish Have a Great Day To- 
night”—and a succession of whistlable 
numbers, including “Life’s a Game at 
Best,” “I’d Love to be a Lady,” “My 
Little Irish Rose” and a really capital 
finale for the first act. Finally we find 
a fine tenor in Walter Scanlan,—The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater With 
Me declares she knew he could sing the 
moment she saw him act,—a lively sou- 
brette in Louise Allen, two unusually 
capable women in Olga Roller and 
Grace Breen, and in Scott Welsh, of 
“The Pink Lady” and “Oh! Oh! Del- 
phine,” a truly remarkable improvement 
that makes him well-nigh unique among 
operatic histrions. 

Given this meed of praise, Mr. Blos- 
som wont mind having his attention 
called to an anachronism. One of his 
characters, looking at the Winged Vic- 
tory, remarks, “If that is Victory, show 
me Defeat,” and another, asked how to 
“tell a bad egg,” replies, “I never told a 
bad egg anything, but if I did, I’d be 
sure to break it gently.” The period of 
“Eileen” is about 1848, and these jokes 
were not invented until nearly ten years 
later. 





“The Mystery of Hartley House” 


N the evening of June 12th, 1917, you are going to spend one of the pleasantest hours of your life. 
You are going to open your copy of the July GREEN Book MAGAZINE; and, resolutely deferring 
enjoyment of many other delightful stories, you are going to read the first installment of Clifford Raymond's 
Not since the publication of Stevenson's novels has there 
been offered such a captivatingly romantic mystery. We couldn’t say more than that, and we don’t intend 
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Martha Erlich has been able to make people notice her, even when playing with the great Max Linder. 
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Lucille Cavanaugh, a St. Louis girl who made a hit in the Follies and who has of late been appearing in vaudeville. 
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Marjorie Cassidy, who plays no less a réle than that of Helen of Troy in “The Century Girl.” 
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The latest photograph of Else Alder, who has made a distinct impression 

this winter as Rostka Wenzel in “Miss Springtime” — the musicat 

comedy (by Emmerich Kalman and Guy Bolton, with lyrics by P. G. 

Wodehouse and Herbert Reynolds) which Channing Pollock character- 
ized as “one long delight.” 
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Dorothy Kelly, whose appear- 
ances in photoplays have given 
her a wide popularity. 





What's What 
In the Theater 


POINTED ANECDOTES 
AND INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THE PEOPLE WHO 
MAKE STAGE HISTORY 


By Burns Mantle 


rises -on “The 
disclosing a 


curtain 
Tree” 


fe JHE 
| Willow 
=} gorgeous Japanese screen ex- 
tending the full width of the stage, with 
the satin-embossed figures of Japanese 
ladies playing at catching butterflies as 


its principal decoration. It shuts from 
view the inner stage, and when the sig- 
nal is given, two Japanese lads walk 
out and slide back the screen, revealing 
a quite wonderful garden with winding 
paths and curved bridges and a sum- 
mer-house and shrine in the fore- 
ground. 


“We gotta win— 
bli me!” says 
"Aunted Annie 
(Laurette Taylor) , 
the cockney Joan 
of Arc in 
Hartley Manners’ 
war play, “Out 
ere.” 
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At the bottom of the 
screen, on a succession of panels, a 
school of golden fish are swimming. It 
is all very decorative and serves admir- 
ably in creating an Oriental atmosphere. 
But the screen has a deeper significance, 
especially the fish panels. They repre- 
sent no less than J. Harry Benrimo’s 
tribute to that inspirational moment at 
which the play was born—Benrimo be- 
ing the gentleman who helped Harrison 
Rhodes with the text and had charge of 
the staging of this charming fantasy. 
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The authors were in Philadelphia 
with a play which Rhodes had written 
and which Benrimo was staging for the 
Shuberts. This was a dramatization of 
Harry Leon Wilson’s richly amusing 
story of “Ruggles of Red Gap,” which, 
as a play, was one of the quick and 
awful failures of the season. In Phila- 
delphia there is a restaurant famed for 
its sea-food, and thither went the play- 
wrights to buy themselves a fish dinner. 
At this dinner the idea for “The Willow 
Tree” was first broached between them ; 
here, at another sitting, they expanded 
and developed it, and here they 
cemented their partnership in good old 
saki, or its equivalent. 

Now, Benrimo is probably no. more 
superstitious than other actors, but he 
has been pretty well steeped in Oriental- 
ism since he first produced “The Yellow 
Jacket” four or five years ago, and he 
has come to believe, subconsciously, per- 
haps, that it may be just as well to offer 
a certain reverence to whatever gods 
there be. And as “The Willow Tree” 


was, in a way, born at a fish dinner, why 
not give the fish-gods credit? 


Hence 
the screen, and also a basin filled with 
goldfish which decorates one side of the 
stage and which is much admired by 
those sitting in the balcony, as soon as 
they discover that the fish are alive and 
splashing. 

Curiously enough, while pursuing 
this subject of fish and Benrimo, it 
occurs to us that the very first part we 
remember having seen him play was that 
of the carp-fisherman in “The Darling 
of the Gods.” He wore a seaweed skirt 
and babbled incoherently of crimes or 
curses or something. A few seasons 
later we caught him again playing a 
man of the sea. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the subtle influences of the 
gods, after all. It may be that eons ago 
J. Harry himself was a fish. He recalls 
a time in his wild youth when he had 
the thirst of one—which so aggravated 
his sire that he was practically cast out 
of his San Francisco home and sent to 
Hawaii, far from the worst of the city 
influences. 

He toured the Orient after that, and 
there is where he acquired his liking for 
and his knowledge of the Japanese. 


Even after he came back to America 
and took to acting, first in the California 
stock companies and later in the East, 
he was always eager to stage a Japanese 
or a Chinese play. For years managers 
laughed at his enthusiasm over the idea 
of “The Yellow Jacket,” that quaint 
comedy done in the Chinese manner, 
freely adapted to Occidental customs. 
When finally he did get a production 
for it, only the reviewers approved of 
it. Yet Benrimo has lived to see it be- 
come as much of a classic as a six-year- 
old play can become, and there is every 
indication that it will outlive him hun- 
dreds of years. It has been shown, 
now, in practically every country of this 
reasonably well-known world, and 
though it had to buy its way back into 
New York this winter for a second 
hearing, it was immediately taken up 
by those who had previously scorned it, 
and became one of the theatrical fads of 
the hour. 


ND now—to show you how practi- 

cally everything that happens in the 
theater is the result of an accidental 
meeting, a casual suggestion or a trivial 
incident—follow the line of connection 
between the success of Fay Bainter as 
the heroine of “The Willow Tree” and 
Benrimo’s production of “The Yellow 
Jacket” six years, ago. 

William Harris Jr., after the death 
of his brother Henry B., wanted to be 
a producer of plays. With a small cap- 
ital he had bought ‘the rights to the Paul 
Rainey African hunt pictures. These 
were a money-making success, and with 
the profits William Jr. decided to go in 
with Edgar Selwyn—who also wanted 
to become a producer but at that time 
was only a play-broker, playwright and 
actor—and present “The Yellow 
Jacket,” which had been kicking around 
from office to office with only Benrimo 
to believe in it. 

The production finally was made— 
and the young producers lost their 
money. Eventually they sold their 
rights in the play. Harris continued as 
an independent producer ; Selwyn even- 
tually went in with his brothers and 
has since made a lot of money ; and Ben- 
rimo continued to nurse his Chinese 
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offspring, finally taking it on the world- 
tour above referred to. 

Now, then, five years later young Mr. 
Harris was venturing another produc- 
tion, that of a simple little war comedy 
called “Arms and the Girl,” and had 
courageously risked introduc- 
ing in its leading feminine 
role a newcomer from 
the Western stock 
companies, Fay 
Bainter. Benrimo 
had returned to 
town, and Harris 
asked him to go to 
Long Branch for 
the trial per- 
formances of 
‘Arms and the 
Girl” and offer 
such suggestions 
as might result 
in the play’s gen- 
eral improve- 
ment, and partic- 
ularly to give his opinion 
of the new leading woman. 

Benrimo went to Long 


Branch, approved of “Arms 
and the Girl” and was particu- 
larly delighted with Miss 


Bainter. Weeks 
passed. “The Willow 
ree’ was com- 
pleted and submit- 
ted to the Messrs. 
Cohan & Harris. 
They took it. 
“Here is a 
check-book, and, 
when you are 
ready, there is a 
theater,” said 
George’ Cohan. 

to it. But don’t 

I’m a movie-actor now.” And then he 
added: “By the way, there’s a little 
girl named Bainter—” 

“T engaged her a week ago,” inter- 
rupted Benrimo. 

And so the favorite leading woman of 
Toledo, Des Moines, Los Angeles and 
points west has become a fixed favorite 
on Broadway in one season, after hav- 
ing tried for four long years to get a 
hearing. With Shelley Hull to assist, 


“Now go 
bother me. 


are not two other actresses on Broad- 
way who know as much about acting 
as she does,” swears J. Harry 

one of the authors of the play. 


she projects all the charm Benrimo has 
put into the play, and it is at least nine- 
ty-seven per cent pure in this particular. 
“There are not two other actresses on 
Broadway who know as much about 
acting asshe does,” swears Benrimo. And 
who are we that we should 
contradict him. Besides, 
we can’t think of two. 


ANN ANDREWS’ 
approach was 
different. Till a few 
months ago she 
had no thought of 
even becoming an 
actress, to say 
nothing of acting 
in New York. 
And as for be- 
ing chosen a 
leading woman 
her first season 
on the stage! 
Well, she can’t 
quite sense that 
experience even 
yet. 
Last 
ter “Ann 
was de- 
voting 
her life to 
such of the 
social activities 
of her set in 
Los Angeles as 
appealed to her. 
And these were 
not many. As a 
matter of fact, 
the prevalent 
feminine unrest 
had reached her; and she wanted to 
“express herself.” So she took to the 
stage. The fact that the stage also 
took to her was merely another of 
those accidents. 

A Miss Barnsdall of Chicago, at the 
head of an organization known as the 
Players’ Producing Company, had es- 
tablished in Los Angeles one of the little 
theaters destined to make the commer- 
cial managers ashamed of themselves. 
Richard Ordynski had been brought on 
to stage a few plays. Being the repre- , 
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win- 


Fay Bainter, 
who is now appearing as 
Mary Templein “The 
Willow Tree.” ‘There 


enrimo, 

















Photograph by De a 
Ann Andrews, a Los Angeles girl who became the leading woman of “‘Nju” ‘three months after she had embarked 


upon her search for expression in the drama.” 
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sentative in this country of Max Rein- 
hardt of Berlin, and the young man 
who had brought over “Sumurun,” he 
was looked upon as a guide to art worth 
encouraging. Ordynski staged Ossip 
Dymow’s Russian drama called “Nju” 
—with the j silent, unless you insist on 
using it. Miss Andrews’ appearance in- 
terested him, and of all the candidates 
for the leading part she was the only 
one he thought suited to the role. Or- 
dynski became her instructor, with the 
result that within a few weeks she 
played the part splendidly. When 
“Nju” was brought East, Miss An- 
drews came with it, and so three 
months after she had embarked upon 
her adventurous search, for expression 
in the drama, she found herself a lead- 
ing woman in the theatrical capital of 
the world. 


"THE WHITE RATS, that frequently 
militant organization of vaudeville 
players, had gone on a strike. They 
had declared war on the theaters of 
Marcus Loew, some twenty or thirty 
in number, counting in the picture 
houses, and scattered all over Greater 
New York. But in only one of these 
was their campaign noticeably success- 
iul. That was down on the East Side, 
in Delancey Street, where ninety-seven 
per cent of the patronage favors 
any organization of workmen. To the 
Delancey Street theater Mr. Loew sent 
Charles Richman, lately of the stage, 
now of the screen—not because it was 
thought that Mr. Richman would make 
a good strike-breaker, but because he is 
a popular film star and a potent attrac- 
tion on any bill. He would at least give 
the strikers something to worry about. 
And he did. Not only that—he gave 
them something to think about as well, 
and something to do. They hurled eggs 
at him, eggs that were out of the run- 
ning so far as competition was con- 
cerned, though still fresh enough to be 
mussy. Oi! Oi! And the immaculate 
Charles spent as strenuous a five>min- 
utes as has fallen to the experience of 
any player of his standing since Dead- 
shot Bill was a dramatic critic in 
Cheyenne. 

Mr. Loew is a good friend to the 


‘ ready had ideas for scenes. 
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actors, however. He-does not often 
lead them into Delancey Street expe- 
riences. Usually he is serving them 
either as a springboard or a net—which 
is to say, if they are young and gifted, 
he offers them a chance to prove it on 
his jitney circuit, and if they are grow- 
ing old and are not so welcome as they 
used to be in the “big time” theaters, he 
gently slips a net or a pneumatic mat- 
tress under them to break the fall. We 
read just the other day that a one-time 
star of the legitimate stage, an actress 
who had organized and managed her 
own companies and leased her own. 
theaters, was about to act for Mr. Loew 
for the tidy sum of one thousand dol- 
lars a week. True, for this sum she 
was to appear six or eight times a day, 
repeating the same act that she had 
worn out in the vaudeville theaters of 
the first class, when she was able to 
command a fine salary. Financially 
and artistically she recently has fallen 
on evil days; and the Loew engage- 
ment—however much of a shock to her 
pride it may have proved—was as a 
lifebelt found floating near by after the 
submarine has done its part. 


UST after he had produced “The 
Only Girl,” and while all concerned 
were happy over the outcome, Joe 
Weber said to Victor Herbert, Henry 


Blossom and Fred Latham: “Boys, I 
think it’s a good time to try a nice little 
Irish opera. Don’t you? Nothing big, 
nothing pretentious—just a nice little 
Irish opera.” 

You see, Joseph expected to foot the 
cost of production. Hence his insistence 
upon its modesty. Herbert always had 
wanted to write Irish music; Blossom 
was quite satisfied he could write an 
Irish book; and Latham, who is a stage 
director by choice and profession, al- 
That was 
the beginning of “Eileen,” though the 
play was not christened by that name 
until later. ‘“Erin’s Isle” was the first 
title, and one of the unintentional jokes 
of the program reads: “ ‘The Erin’s 
Isle’ Producing Company—Joe Weber, 
Max Weber and Lawrence Weber in- 
corporators.” A fine trio of Irishers, 
truly! 
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In time the opera took form, but as it 
did, it grew rapidly beyond the dictated 
size. There was nothing of “a nice 
little Irish opera” about it. All of 
Latham’s scenes were for a nice big 
opera ; the only tunes that Herbert could 
write were big tunes, smashing finales 
and defiant ensembles calling on the 
spirit of old Erin and lauding the 
patriots of new Ireland. And to these 
Blossom naturally tried to fit his book. 

The bigger it grew, the less interest 
did Weber take in it—not, that he did 
not think it good, but he refused to risk 
the thirty or forty thousand dollars it 
would cost to produce it. It takes a lot 
of pinochle and considerable vaudeville, 
and at least one dash into moving pic- 
tures, to make that much money—and 
besides, Mr. Weber is a distinctly cau- 
tious man. 

As a result of this friendly disagree- 
ment this newest of the Herbert operas 
was for a time practically on the open 
market. Then Klaw & Erlanger took 
an interest in it. They had advanced 
Blossom and Herbert a thousand dol- 
lars each in royalties and were ready to 
go ahead with the production when Mr. 
Erlanger learned that Latham was to do 
the staging. 

My dear! That is precisely where 
Mr. Erlanger lives. Staging large mu- 
sical plays is the source of all his joy, 
the spur to his interest in life, the food 
on which his ego thrives. You might 
almost consider it his supreme vanity 
if you did not know that big men 
are never vain, merely capable. Mr. 
Latham could stage “Eileen” if he 
wanted to, said Mr. Erlanger, and be 
darned to him, but he would have to do 
it with somebody’s else money. Where- 
upon the authors returned the two 
thousand dollars advance, and Mr. 
Weber resumed his ownership of the 
script. 

Again ‘“‘Eileen” was without a home. 
Then the Weber-Fields profits from 
moving pictures began to accumulate, 
and Joseph, grown encouraged, decided 
upon the organization of the Irish com- 
pany before referred to. “Eileen” was 
produced, and with the exception of a 
temporary slump in Boston, has never 
had a week below ten thousand dollars. 


HE situation described above is, as 

it happens, balm to the bruised 
hopes of Weber. Just before he ven- 
tured his picture- and vaudeville-profits 
in this production, Charles Dillingham 
called Weber and Fields into confer- 
ence and offered them ninety thousand 
dollars, practically cash in hand, if 
they would next season return to the 
stage under his direction as the stars of 
a big musical-comedy organization. The 
money was to be deposited in a New 
York bank, and they were to draw it out 
at the rate of three thousand dollars a 
week for a period of thirty weeks. 

Joe was eager to accept the offer. 
Forty-five thousand dollars for thirty 
weeks’ work appealed to him. But 
Lew still is ambitious to be an actor. 
He honestly believes that had he quit 
clowning ten years ago and taken to the 
semiserious drama, he would have been 
as great, and as rich, as Dave Warfield 
is to-day. At the time of the Dilling- 
ham offer he had the ’script of “Bosom 
Friends” in hand and was planning his 
Easter week production of that comedy. 
What was, or were, forty-five thousand 
dollars compared with the joy of antici- 
pating the success of a second War- 
field? Bah! “Mike, I lof you—but, 
beleef me, you aint got it a soul!” 


PSYCHO-ANALYST should 

have a lot of fun dissecting these 
old-time pals and proving how thor- 
oughly each has followed the bent his 
stage career and his association with the 
other has given him. Weber has always 
been the listener, the passive recipient 
of good advice, the wise little fellow 
who has provided himself with a stom- 
ach-pad and bumpers and then gleefully 
taken the kicks and punches of his part- 
ner and turned them into laughs that 
meant money. 

Fields,.on the other hand, has been the 
aggressor, the organizer, the business 
schemer. His the courage of enthusi- 
asm, his the visions and the dreams! 
And his most of the failures! Fields has 
tried to capitalize himself; Weber has 
been content to sit back and direct oth- 
ers. Fields has been the eager pioneer, 
Weber the shrewd investor who follows 
in the wake of pioneers. 
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Olga Roller came here from 
England to sing in “The 


Louise Allen, who has the 
part Rosie Fly i 
of Rosie Flynn in Merry Widow.” After a 


“Eileen,”’ has never before / - 
sung on Broadway. ‘ sojourn in Argentina she 
Q . = has come back to sing 
‘ : Lady Maude Estabrooke 

And here we find @. in “Eileen.” 
them foilowing the ya dred dollars a week. A 
same lines, Fields fi . few weeks later he 
again seeking in- gi S was replaced by an 
dorsement as an Olcott-voiced tenor 
actor and an artist, sur- who had been sing- 
rounded by an expensive all- ing in vaudeville 
star cast in “Bosom Friends,” under the name of 
Weber backing the s uccess ful Walter Van 
Kileen” with a cast of “nobodies,” 3runt. Go- 
so far as Broadway is concerned, : ing into an 
discoveries the shrewd little Irish op- 
manager has made in the by- ¢ <i era, he 
ways that feed the theatrical ae changed 
metropolis. this to 
When they started with Walter 


the opera, it was the in- 
tention to put a big / 
singer in the role of / 
the hero, and over the 
Weber protest they 
engaged one. His 
name doesn’t matter. 
but he cost eight hun- 


Grace Breen, who has the 
title rdle in “Eileen,” has 
never previously sung in opera; 
her only experience, after her schooling 
with Lombardi in Florence, was on the 
vaudeville stage. 


Scan- 

lan, and 

he is a 

very 

respec- 

table 

hit in the 
part. 
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Of the three principal women, one is 
Grace Breen, who has never sung in 
opera before. She is the daughter of a 
local jurist and has done considerable 
concert work and was briefly in vaude- 
ville. She was studying with Lombardi 
in Florence when the war sent her scur- 
rying home. One day she sang Samuel 
Lover’s “The Low Back Car” for 
Weber and Herbert—and the “Eileen” 
engagement _ followed. Incidentally 
Lover is the Herbert maternal grand- 
parent. 

Olga Roller, a beauty as well as a 
soprano, was brought over from Eng- 
land to sing “The Merry Widow” on 
the road for Henry W. Savage. She 
might later have been the prima donna 
of “Sari” had she not preferred to 
marry an officer in the Argentine navy 
and go to Buenos Aires to live. Two 
years ago she came home; Weber found 
her; she sang in “The Only Girl,” and 
her continued prominence is assured. 

The third is Louise Allen, for years 
a successful musical-comedy soubrette 
in companies outside New York, but 
with never a chance for the Broadway 
trial until she sang at one of the “dis- 
covery” musicales shrewd little Joseph 
gives in his music-room twice a week. 
Now she is as happily placed as a sou- 
brette can be, which is fairly happy. 


T was not as a professional instructor 

in golf that Clifton Crawford first 
saved himself. from starvation in Amer- 
ica, though often the story has been told 
that way. It was as a salesman in a 
sporting-goods store that specialized in 
golfing materials. And the particular 
stunt that won him favor was his dar- 
ing boast that he could prove to certain 
members of the Braeburn Club of Bos- 
ton that the sticks he sold would drive 
farther than the sticks sold by any other 
salesman in that section. He offered to 
go out to the club and prove it, and— 
that being twenty odd years ago, when 
golf was a new game in America—they 
were sufficiently credulous and suffi- 
ciently curious to let him try it. 

So out Crawford went. He hadn't 
been away from Scotland more than 
a few months, and he had played golf 
all his life ; so he was still in good form. 


Taking one of his new sticks, he teed 
the ball, twisted himself into the good 
old-fashioned St. Andrews formation, 
swung through and sent the ball far- 
ther than any of those Bostonese had 
ever seen it travel before. Again and 
again he repeated the trick, until he had 
the dear old amateurs. bug-eyed with 
envy. Before he left to go back to the 
store that afternoon, they had not only 
bought all his drivers, but had engaged 
him at twenty-five dollars a week to 
come out to Braeburn and teach them 
the drive that went with them. 

Teaching golf then became Craw- 
ford’s specialty. When he left Brae- 
burn, it was to go to Woodlawn, and 
later to the Clifton course. Rainy days 
he doubled as an entertainer, which it 
was his ambition to be. Occasionally 
he recited bits of Kipling verse, includ- 
ing the “Gunga Din” that afterward 
made him a favorite in vaudeville. And 
it was through these impromptu rainy- 
day entertainments that he was again 
called to the attention of managers who 
previously had frowned upon him. For 
he had tried vaudeville first at Keith’s 
and had failed ingloriously. They 
didn’t care for his Highland fling, and 
they thought his singing rotten. 


PEAKING of nobodies who become 

somebodies overnight—there is 
Frances White. Probably something 
less than a year ago Frances was sing- 
ing wherever they would listen to her 
out California way. One story is to the 
effect that William Rock, the dancer, 
found her doing interludes between pic- 
tures in an Arizona cinema-theater. In 
any case, she was not doing much for 
herself until Rock saw her, signed a 
contract with her, trained her in the 
ways of vaudeville singers, dancers and 
saucy comédiennes and brought her 
East. In vaudeville she was what the 
boys in the lobby speak of as “a riot.” 
She could sing; she could dance; and 
she was “a cute little trick.” And Man- 
ager Rock, wise in the ways of his 
profession, was a shrewd tutor. 

Within a few weeks little Frances 
White was not only continuing her vau- 
deville success, but appearing in Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic” as well, 
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Frances White, who became famous in vaudeville almost overnight, has been appearing of late in the Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic. 
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and on several occasions she appeared 
at two vaudeville houses a day and also 
in the Frolic—which means that she 
would offer her songs and dances at one 
theater early in the afternoon, jump 
into a motor-car and ride to another 
for a later appearance, re- 

peat the performance at 

night and appear at thé 

New Amsterdam roof 

by one a. M. She un- 

questionably has col- 

lected a quite enormous 

amount of money—but 

whether she has saved it 

or not is another matter. 

She drives a pretty car, 

they tell me, and has an- 

other in her garage. Prob- 

ably a few years from now— 
However, this is Frances’ day. 

The lost voice and the tired 
muscles are a long way off for 
her—such a long way that she 
cannot even consider them a pos- 
sibility. Next year—or maybe 

the year after that—she will 
begin to save. 


OFTEN wonder just what 

Oliver Morosco thinks of the 
continued success of Laurette 
Taylor. Does he regret having 
broken with this young woman, 
potentially the greatest money- 
maker of the future among the 
women stars of the American 
stage? Or is he content with 
the fortune he made with her, 
first as the heroine of “The 
3ird of Paradise” and 
after that with the es’ 
epoch-making success * 
of “Peg o’ My Heart?” 

Originally Morosco held a long-time 
contract with Miss Taylor. He prob- 
ably would be holding it yet, but for a 
disagreement as to which of the Pegs 
should play Chicago. It was at first 
agreed between them, when the road 
companies were organized to carry this 
play to all four corners of the coun- 
try, that Miss’ Taylor herself was to 
play in Chicago. She likes the West- 
ern city and reasonably considered it 
worthy the original company. To this 
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vaudeville entertainer whom 
golf helped to success. 


agreement Morosco is said to have as- 
sented—until Miss Taylor was on the 
sea halfway ’twixt here and London. 
Then the manager, possibly hurt because 
the actress had decided to play abroad 
before going West, decided that a freer 
interpretation of his promise permitted 
lim to send the Peggy O’Neil company 
with “Peg” to the lake city. 
The Manners family, which in- 
cludes J. Hartley, husband and 
author, had the news by wire- 
less, and after that there was 
much pacing of the deck until 
the crossing was completed. 
The sea and the sky, and 
several of the crew of 
that good ship, know 
exactly in just what 
degree of esteem the 
Mannerses held Mr. 
Morosco. 
Landed, J. Hartley 
turned about and 
sailed back to America. 
He found Morosco in 
Chicago. Their greeting 
was libelous but interest- 
ing. And before they had 
separated, all previous 
agreements were declared 
off and a new one effected 
which gave Miss Taylor 
her immediate freedom. In 
return for this, Morosco 
was to have the exclusive 
rights to “Peg o’ My 
Heart” in America for a 
period of five years. 

The five years are up 
next season, and “Peg” 
reverts to the ownership 
of her father and the 
repertory of her mother. 

In the fall of 1g18 Laurette Taylor will 
begin her first tour of the principal 
American cities. She will then be forti- 
fied by a repertory of what the profes- 
sion knows as “sure-fire” successes 
They will include “Peg,” “The Harp 
of Life,” “Happiness,” “Out There” 
and probably others. Back of these will 
be the driving force of five solid years 
of favorable newspaper and magazine 
comment, and nothing that we can sec 
can stop the sweep of her success. 





She seemed a veri- 

table jest played on 

humanity by a god 

who wanted to 

reprove his people 
for vanity. 


The Raspberry 


TRE BELT RE. Sai Ony 
OF. Tey Owe LY 
GIRL WHO WON 
FAME AND FORTUNE 


By Frank R. Adams 


ILLUS TRATED 8Y M: cL. BLUMENTHAL 


Author's Note: This is a fascinating story of 
theatrical life written by a modest young man who has 
studied his subject from all angles and from some few 
curves. Based on the ever popular theme of “The 
Ugly Duckling” it has a number of unexpected twists 
which render it good reading to the jaded editor who 
is looking for a novelty among love stories. Not the 
least significant of its merits is the fact that it intro- 
duces to the public at large a new slang word, long 
used by the members of the theatrical profession but 
strangely unfamiliar to the man on the street. From 
the same back-stage source whence emerged the now 


familiar phrases fifty-fifty, dog-town, flivver and so 
forth, now comes the word raspberry, meaning—well, 
read the story to see what it means; and then, if you 
think it is expressive, adopt it into your own vocabu- 
lary and pass it on into the language until some time, 
say about 1935. even the dictionaries will have to 
recognise it. 


“eqn || HE advertisement read : 
| T | WANTED—BEAUTIFUL GIRLS ONLY 
(——-—J_ for the chorus of Wayfield’s annual revue. 

Appearance, not experience, is the requirement. Apply 

on stage of Marblesand Theater, Monday 10 A. M. 

It ran in all the newspapers on Sunday. 

Wayfield himself had not been in favor of it. 

“We never got a real one that way yet.” he pointed 
out. 

“But it’s good publicity. anyway.’ Gibbs, the: press- 
agent insisted. He had written the advertisement him- 
self and felt that it was a forceful document. “I can 
do a kidding article about it later if a bunch of rasp- 
berries show up, and you never can tell but what I 
might dig up another Fay Clover for you.” 

Wayfield said nothing to that, but his cigar tilted up 
a bit higher toward his left eye—which was a sign 
that his emotional tide was rising. Fay Clover was a 
sore subject with him. From a cash-girl in a Broad- 
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way department-store he had elevated 
her by dint of extravagant publicity to 
the position of the most talked-of beauty 
in America. And then, just when she 
was at her best, she got married and left 
the stage. In Wayfield’s theory of life, 
marriage was something for a woman to 
resort to only when she felt that her 
charm was failing. To go from all men 
to one was with him synonymous with 
age. 

The stage of the Marblesand Theater 
on Monday morning was no place for a 
mere man to be. There must have been 
five hundred feminine members of the 
human race within its restraining walls, 
and each of them claimed that she ful- 
filled the requirements of the advertise- 
ment. 

They admitted they were beautiful, 
and maybe they were right. Some one, 
doubtless Methuselah, who was a wise- 
acre in his own generation and several 
others is responsible for the 
saying that each and every woman: is 
beautiful to some one man. That doubt- 
less put Methuselah in decidedly right 
with the blondes and brunettes of the 
ante-Ark days, but it has caused consid- 
erable trouble to other men who have 
since tried to evade their share of the 
responsibility. 


besides, 


Anyway, there was a bunch of alleged . 


pulchritude sitting and standing around 
back of the footlights when Gibbs, full 
of zest for his job, showed up fifteen 
minutes late. He and the musical 
director, “Andy,” were to have the honor 
of doing the first sifting. Later, when 
the worst ones had been weeded out, 
Wayfield himself would cast his eye 
over the flower of the flock and see if 
any of them would do. He didn’t be- 
lieve that he would have any luck, but 
Gibbs had made him promise to drop in 
anyway as soon as he got up. 


IBBS was a little discouraged when 

he compared the quality with the 
quantity of feminine charm that was his 
to pass judgment on. It looked like 
the mob at any Monday morning depart- 
ment-store sale. Womankind in the 
mass isn’t interesting, anyway; you've 
got to pick out an individual specimen 
and clothe her with your own imagina- 
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tion before the sex becomes a fascinating 
study. Gibbs didn’t have enough 
imagination to clothe five hundred 
damsels. No man would have, unless 


‘he possessed the elastic temperament of 


King Solomon, who, despite a harem 
conducted upon the time-clock basis, 
still had an eye for the Queen of Sheba 
when she came for a week-end visit. 

Fortunately for Gibbs, he could shove 
the preliminary task off on “Andy,” 
who, phlegmatic German that he was, 
did not care how beautiful a woman was 
if she could only sing. One by one he 
called the candidates to the piano, and 
striking a chord led them through “Ah 
—ah—ah—ah” up and down the scale. 
Then Gibbs took their names and ad- 
dresses and made cipher signs after 
them, dependent on the way “Andy” 
held his hand when each girl left the 
piano. One or two who did not have a 
shred of a voice Gibbs sneaked onto the 
favorable list anyway, because of some 
faint sign of life that he discovered in 
the tilt of a head or the flash of an eye. 

One such almost caused Gibbs to 
break up the meeting with a pean of joy. 
When he saw her, he knew that his search 
was ended; he had contributed a new 
beauty to the famous Wayfield bevy. 
He wasn’t sure but that in costume she 
would surpass any of her predecessors. 

A wonderful blonde she 
active blonde rather than a passive onc, 
if you understand the distinction. Her 
hair had natural lights in it, and her 
eyes were not baby blue at all but on the 
contrary deep, dark and with an expres- 
sion that invited research. 

“What is your name, please?” Gibbs 
asked, striving to conceal the enthusiasm 
in his voice. 

‘“Har-r-r-umph !” 
loudly. 

Gibbs 
director, 
wildly in 


Wwas—all 


coughed 


Andy 


looked over at the musical 
“Andy” was waving his hand 

the press-agent’s direction. 
“Andy’s” fingers were crossed. That 
meant: ‘Her voice is terrible—wont 
do at all.” 

Gibbs smiled as he noted the signal. 
Inwardly he marveled at the blindness 
of the Germans as a nation. How 
“Andy” could dream of saying anything 
harsh about the voice of a person who 
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looked like that was beyond his compre- 
hension. That he should suggest letting 
her go merely because she couldn’t sing 
was nothing short of criminal. 

“Your name, please,” he repeated to 
the beautiful creature, having lost her 
reply the first time. 

“Mildred Merion,”’ she answered in a 
satisfactory speaking voice. 

Gibbs put it down, together with her 
address and telephone number and re- 
gretfully passed on to the next can- 
didate, whom he knew would be 
uninteresting. He was quite right. She 
was, inconceivably so, in spite of the 
fact that Andy voted her an ace by 
spreading his fingers apart after trying 
her voice. 

Compared to Mildred Merion, all the 
rest of the applicants were sad parodies 
on loveliness. They bored Gibbs to 
extinction; had he not discovered the 
one beauty, he would have considered 
that his day spent away from the pool- 
room had been sadly wasted. As it was, 
he hastened through the list. taking 
names perfunctorily but not half writing 
them down. He knew that no one was 
ever going to refer to his list again. 
Mildred Merion’s name and address he 
already knew by heart. 

Wayfield came in just as Gibbs was 
finishing, but made no comment and let 
Gibbs finish the business himself. Way- 
field seemed to find sufficient occupation 
in chewing his cigar and contemplating 
Mildred Merion. 


HERE was only one other thing be- 

sides Mildred to be gotten out 
of this Monday morning assembly of 
self-styled beauty. ‘That one thing 
was a comedy article for the theatrical 
section of the Sunday newspapers. Gibbs 
could see that a lot of fun might be had 
out of a sarcastic description of the kind 
of women who thought they were beau- 
tiful enough to qualify for a Wayfield 
chorus. The conceit of the sisterhood 
amazed him. That sheer modesty had 
apparently not restrained the most com- 
monplace, angular. awkward maidens 
from thirty to fifty classifying them- 
selves as “beautiful girls only” ought to 
make the basis of a very readable 
satire. 


He would want some pictures for his 
article, some real proof that he was not 
simply romancing, in order to steal space 
from a wary editor. Gibbs cast his eye 
over the lot of candidates, looking for 
the worst one. 

Strange as it may seem, he did not 
have much trouble finding her. She 
stood out as much below the average as 
Mildred Merion was above it. Small, 
scrawny. underdeveloped. with short, 
straight black hair, pug nose and out- 
standing ears, she seemed a _ veritable 
jest played on humanity by a god who 
wanted to reprove his people for vanity. 
Her name was Rosa Clancarty, and she 
lived in the worst tenement district on 
the East Side. 

“Miss Merion and Miss Clancarty 
remain,” Gibbs announced brusquely. 
“The others may go. We have your 
names and addresses in case. anything 
turns up.” 

“In case anything turns up,” is the 
thumbs-down sign in the theatrical pro- 
fession. Everybody knows it, and the 
crowd of hopeful women melted dis- 
consolately under its heartless glare. 
“Andy” closed the piano and sought sur- 
cease from his labors in the buffet next 
door. On the stage were left only the 
two poles of feminine beauty. Gibbs 
wished he might have a photograph of 
them as they sat side by side, one of 
them opulent in charm and confidence, 
the other starved of body and ego, 
clothed indifferently and utterly lack- 
ing in mental and physical luster. 

It was too early in the day for Way- 
field to be cheerful, and so he wasn’t. 
You can’t expect optimism from a mem- 
ber of the profession until after one 
o'clock of the afternoon. Gibbs knew 
fhat, but he thought he was all loaded 
to jar a grudging smile out of his boss, 
anyway. 

He wished he might have covered 
Exhibit A and Exhibit B with white 
sheets as if they were statuary and then 
unveil them all at once before the aston 
ished eyes of the manager. That being 
impossible, he had invited his two selec- 
tions to stand in the shadow, and now 
when Wayfield came up on the stage, 
Gibbs called Miss Merion forward into 
the light. 
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— did not drop dead with 
delight. Gibbs had hardly ex- 
pected that. Feminine loveliness was a 
well-thumbed book to the producer, and 
the Queen of Sheba herself would not 
have felt entitled to any superior airs in 
the company of the girls who had passed 
through the Wayfield chorus. 

But the angle of Wayfield’s unlighted 
cigar became slightly more acute when 
his eye fell upon the superb perfection 
of Mildred Merion. That was 
enough. Gibbs knew the 
sign, and tossed himself a 
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you want to get mar- 
ried? You all do it, 
and what does it get 
you? Nothing that | 
know of, except that 
you lose your figures. 
Why didn’t you wait 
until after you’d seen 
me?’ Hé walked 
away in a disap- 
pointed huff. 


Compared to Mildred Merion, all the rest of the applicants were sad parodies on loveli- 


Wayfield came in as Gibbs was finishing. He seemed 


to find sufficient occu- 


pation in chewing his cigar and contemplating Mildred Merion. 


mental bouquet. He had handed the 
beauty-baron a slight jolt. 

Wayfield asked Mildred to turn 
around for him slowly. With an eye as 
accurate aS a tape-measure he checked 
off her proportions and found them 
much more pleasing to the New Yotk 
eye than those of the Venus de Milo. 

“Hm!” he said. ‘“What’s - your 
name?” 

“Mildred Merion.” 

‘Fair enough! You'll do.” He started 
to light his cigar but paused with the 
match burning. ‘Not married, are 
you?” 

She hesitated. 

He threw the match down with a 
muttered exclamation. “Good Lord, 
girl, why does a beautiful woman like 


phe AM 


“Wait a minute, chief,” said Gibbs, 
running after him. ‘Mildred aint very 
happily married, are you, Mildred?” 
He threw that back at the girl. 

“Oh dear,” she said, “but I’m afraid 
I am.” 

‘See!’ almost velled Wayfield. “You 
not only pick out a married woman, but 
you choose a happily married one; and 
I’ll bet there aint another in New York 
City. Hereafter I'll select candidates 
for the chorus myself. The first thing 
you want to find out about a girl is 
whether she is married or net. I thought 
you knew that. I'd rather have—who is 
this?” 

In his walk up and down stage he had 
almost run into Rosa Clancarty, who 
was standing modestly by. 
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‘Never mind her,” interposed Gibbs, ’ 


anxious to placate the enraged lion and 

not wishing to call down any further 

anathema upon his own head. ‘‘She’s 
the raspberry.” 
“The what?” 

“The raspberry,’ the press-agent 

explained in an_ under- 

F dares tone. “I’m going 

ie to have pictures 

of her taken and 

run ’em in the 
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Sunday supplement with a comedy 
article about the funny sort of girls 
who apply for jobs in the most famous 
beauty-chorus in the world.” 

“You're going to write a funny 
article?” repeated Wayfield _ sarcasti- 
cally. “Huh! If you want to do some- 
thing real funny, get a motion picture 
taken of your brain at work and then 
hire a hall to show it to people who 
don’t believe in miracles. I suppose 
you're going to take a poor girl who 
never did you any harm and make a 
guy of her? Well, you’re not. That 
joke is off.” He withered the young 
publicist with scorn. Still scowling, he 
turned toward the girl who had aroused 
the storm. “Step out here where it’s 
light, Miss.” 

Rosa Clancarty obeyed. She was 
even worse than she had appeared be- 
fore Wayfield arrived, because now she 
was frightened. She was pathetically 
like a mouse, and if there had been a 
small hole in the stage, it would not 
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have been surprising if she had scurried 
into it, head first. 

Wayfield looked 
comment. 

“Married?” he snapped. 

It was a superfluous question. Any- 
one could tell by looking at her that 
she never had had and probably never 
would have the opportunity. 

“No sir,” she faltered. 

“All right, [ll give you a chance,” 
Wayfield snapped. “The other girl 
may go.” 

“Boss,” protested Gibbs in an im- 
ploring voice aside, “you aint “going to 
hire the raspberry and let the queen get 
away ?” 

“I certainly am,” retorted Wayfield 
coldly. “If you want that dame on your 
staff, you hire her yourself as an assist- 
ant. You really need a little help in 
your department, anyway. I'd rather 
have the most awful mutt in the city of 
New York if she is unmarried, than Mrs. 
Anybody, no matter if she looks like a 
million dollars. ‘That goes.” 

Gibbs hurried away after the depart- 
ing figure of Mildred Merion. He 
didn’t have anything to say to her, but 
he hated to see her get away without 
any strings tied to her for the future. 


her over without 


AYFIELD was left alone with his 
prize. He looked her over ap- 

praisingly. She had not grown dazzling 
since his last glance, although it was 
kinder to her. not to have her in the 
same theater with Mildred. Her clothes 
were dejected; her shoulders sloped too 
much; oh, everything about her was 
wrong. 

“What makes you think you are beau- 
tiful?”’ Wayfield demanded at length. 

“T don’t,” the girl said miserably. 

“Then what on earth are you doing 
here?” Wayfield demanded kindly. 
“Didn’t you read the advertisement ?” 

“T didn’t see any advertisement.” 

“Tf you didn’t, why did you come?” 

“T came with my mother. She’s one 
of the sewing-women in the wardrobe 
department. She thought maybe I could 
get a job pasting spangles on the cos- 
tumes.” 

“You mean to say you didn’t intend 
to apply for a position in the chorus?” 
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“No sir. I thought all the girls who 
were here wanted jobs sewing, and it 
was pretty discouraging.” 

Wayfield laughed. It was the first 
thing that day that had struck him as 
funny. He allowed himself the full 
enjoyment of it. The more he thought 
of it, the better he liked it. He even 
thought with kindly merriment of his 
press-agent Gibbs, and he resolved glee- 
fully to circulate all over town the story 
of his misadventures as a pulchritude- 
picker. 

The joke was so good that it deserved 
to be carried further. 

‘Would you consider giving up your 
chosen career as a spangle-paster,”” Way- 
field asked as soon as he got through 
chuckling, ‘and instead. joining the 
ranks of stars and beauties of the new 
show ?”’ 

“Do you mean become an actress?” 
For the first time there was the sparkle 
in her voice of some other emotion be- 
sides timidity. 

“Just that.” 

“But I’ve never had any experience, 
and I’m not pretty.” 

“ll admit that,” said Wayfield 
bluntly, “but you might be a hit in a 
Wayfield show just for that reason. I'll 
give you a chance on one condition.” 

“Yes?” 

“That you 
five years.” 

The girl smiled. 
too easy.” 

“It wont be,” the man _ growled 
shortly, ‘“—not after I get through with 
you. I'll take your promise anyway, if 
vou want the job.” 

“T’ll_ promise.” 

Wayfield sighed. He didn’t know 
whether he was sorry he had undertaken 
the fool job in a moment of pique, or 
if he simply sighed with satisfaction at 
the possession of powers that made him 
contemplate the accomplishment of the 
impossible. 

“It would be useless to try to make 
you beautiful,” he decided brutally after 
going over her once more with an eye 
that did not miss a fault. “But I can 
do better than that—I can make you 
fascinatingly ugly. I’ll force beautiful 
women to try to make their noses turn 


agree not to marry for 


¢ 


“I’m afraid that is 
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up the way yours does, and I’ll make 
them wear their hair the way you're 
going to have to wear yours, in order to 
hide at least part of your ears. You 
come into the office and wait, while I 
have my stenographer write a contract 
with a couple of clauses in it that will 
fool the Pittsburgh Johnnies who keep 
busting up my chorus by marrying it. 
If I should make something out of you, 
I’ll be hanged if I’m going to let some 
other fellow reap all the benefit.” 

The contract which Rosa Clancarty 
signed was a formidable document, 
probably worthless, which bound her 
hand and foot for a period of five years 
at the option of George Wayfield. Ac- 
cording to its terms, the contract could 
only be broken by Wayfield, who could 
terminate it at any time by paying her a 
month’s salary and returning the can- 
celed document. Rosa did not know 
that those things were in the paper then 
—she was too dazed by the suddenness 
with which life had overtaken her; but 
later, at her leisure, she discovered. It 
made no difference; she would have 
signéd anyway. The kindly spell of 
George Wayfield, the maker of famous 
women, ‘was upon her. 

(Because of the high cost of print- 
paper it now becomes necessary to omit 
three very interesting years in the. life 
of Rosa Clancarty. The orchestra will 
oblige by playing the overture to ‘Rip 
Van Winkle” to indicate the lapse of 
time. It is necessary to mention one 
thing to avoid confusion in the mind of 
the reader. Rosa Clancarty’s name has 
become ‘“‘Max’”—nothing more nor less: 
just “Max.” Wayfield named her that 
himself, and it seemed to fit so well that 
it stuck.) 


FTER the opening night of “The 

Harlequin Girl,” Max violated a 
canon of conduct that had been laid 
down for her by Wayfield himself. 
That precept was “not to be seen in the 
New York cafés during the run of a 
piece in which she was appearing” 
Wayfield claimed that the curiosity of 
the public is not stimulated by seeing 
popular idols eating and drinking in 
restaurants. Possibly, in Max’s case, 
he did not want the product of his 
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artistry to be seen without the benefit of 
stage lighting and make-up. 

But Max wanted to go somewhere 
after the show, and the man from 
Bridgeport was rather good looking and 
had been pleasantly respectful in his 
attentions ever since he had first sought 
an introduction. Another excuse—and 
this may have had more weight than 
any other—was that Wayfield himself 
had not seen her or sent any word back 
during or after the show. Usually he 
did both. 

The first time she appeared on the 
stage, horribly frightened, but none the 
less charming with the fascinating for- 
eign air he had taught her; he had 
buoyed her up every second with his 
spoken approval. Wayfield is like that 
—gentle and generously kind to anyone 
who is really trying to do things his 
way. 

It was his custom almost always to 
send an usher back on the stage just at 
the conclusion of Max’s best number. 
The boy invariably delivered to her a 
sealed envelope bearing her name. In- 
side she would find a coin or a green- 
back of some denomination. ‘The value 
of the inclosure was his paternal criti- 
cism of her performance. Once when 
he sent a penny, she rehearsed all the 
day following, and the times that he 
rewarded her with hundred-dollar bills 
she had almost shouted aloud with glee 
at being able to please him so much. 

But this night there had been nothing, 
and she had been conscious of being 
more than usually effective. The ap- 
proval of the audience was unmistak- 
able. Hadn't he noticed it? Max was 
hurt more than she wanted anyone to 
know. 

It was at that stage of her resentment, 
and when she had just completed dress- 
ing for the street, that the stage-door- 
man brought her the importunate re- 
quest of Basil Kennedy, the munitions 
millionaire, and she replied to it in per- 
son. If Wayfield was going to forget 
all about her, he probably would not 
care if she overlooked a few customs 
herself. 

Basil Kennedy was a middle-aged 
man who had been through enough of 
life to be interesting. The fact that he 
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acknowledged the existence of a wife 
somewhere in the background did not 
make him any the less eligible to New 
York’s after-theater aristocracy. And 
he did not try to kiss Max the minute 
they were alone together in his limou- 
sine. For that she was grateful. 

“The Biltmore is all right with you, 
isn’t it?’ he had inquired after they 
started. “I told my driver to go there, 
but if you prefer some other place | 
can change the order.” He picked up 
the speaking-tube suggestively. 

“Tt is quite all right.” she assured 
him. 

Basil Kennedy made love to her with 
a repressed passion that was rather in- 
teresting. He didn’t say a thing that 
was not obviously all right to listen to, 
but he had a disrobing way of looking 
at her which was distinctly thrilling and 
intriguing. Max acknowledged that, as 
she sat opposite to him across the tiny 
table at the Biltmore. She was a little 
afraid of him, but not very. because she 
was innately confident of herself. Way- 
field had taught her that. 

“You're about the most fascinating 
woman I’ve ever rubbed personalities 
with,” Kennedy confessed. toasting her 
in the Chateau d’Issan which the waiter 
had just poured into their glasses. “Of 
course, you've heard that often, but it’s 
still a good song and a woman never 
gets tired of hearing it. You're not 
pretty or beautiful,—I’m. complimenting 
you when I say that: so many vapid 
women are that,—but you’ve got the 
most devilish way of making a man long 
for you that I’ve seen in the forty-odd 
years I’ve been toddiing around. How 
do you account for it?” 

“T don’t. I’m not conscious of it; 
nor do I try or care—”’ 

“T think that’s it.’ he interrupted. 
“You don’t care. Every other woman 
I’ve met in the show-game is angling 
constantly for an advantage. You go 
around as if you had been dedicated 
early in life to some holy cause and as 
if the ordinary events of every day did 
net interest you. You're like Joan of 
Arc, and that attitude tempts every man 
to try to bring you down from your 
pedestal.” 

“Are you trying?’ queried Max, half 
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amused at the flattering portrait of her- 
self that he was drawing. 

“A little, but not half as hard as I’m 
going to.” 


AX had ceased to wonder at the 
admiration of men. She accepted 
it as a miracle that had been wrought in 
her behalf. She hadn’t really changed 
any; she was still thin, and her short 
black hair was not attractive, and the 
shape of her nose had not been altered 
by a hairbreadth. The only alteration 
that had been made was in the way she 
dressed, and more important than this, 
in the way she regarded her relations 
with the rest of the world. Before 
Wayfield had taken her up, shown her 
how to walk, how to carry herself, how 
to dance, how to use her eyes, she had 
been afraid of the world, had been dis- 
mayed at the mere thought of meeting 
people or situations. 

But now something had completely 
altered her frame of mind; she de- 
manded things of those with whom she 
came in contact. She had confidence 
that practically anything she wanted 
was hers, and in some miraculous way 
it was true. All that she had to do now 
was to step before an audience, and a 
hush fell on it while she gathered them 
all to her heart with. a funny, wistful 
gesture before she started to sing or 
dance—all this without speakiag. She 
wasn’t quite sure how Wayfield had 
brought about that psychological 
change, but she knew that everything 
else had been included in the painstak- 
ing training that he had given her, and 
so even her mental attitude must be of 
his making too. 

Basil Kennedy proceeded to make 
good on his announced desire to topple 
her from her pedestal, and Max, fore 
warned, sat back enjoying the experience 
moderately. It served at least to take 
her mind partly off from the fact that 
Wayfield had forgotten her. She won- 
dered, idly and subconsciously, if he had 
sent a coin or a bill to some other mem- 
ber of the cast. 

“By the way, Max, is there anyone 
else that you care particularly about?” 
Kennedy questioned with familiarity, 
using the only name by which anyone. in 
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her new world called her. “‘If there is, 
it wouldn’t make any difference in my 
trying to win you, but I might use differ- 
ent tactics. So tell if you’ve been 
reserved.” 

“No-o-o,” Max admitted. 
think—” She stopped short. 


“T don’t 


ER eye had detected at the entrance 

of the dining-salon a boy in a uni- 
form that was quite different from the 
ones worn by the pages in the hotel. 
Unless she was very much mistaken, the 
red jacket was that of the ushers at the 
Marblesand Theater. 

Her curiosity was aroused as to the 
reason why a boy in the livery of Way- 
field’s theater should appear on the floor 
of one of New York’s smartest cafés. 
She was the only person in the crowded 
salon who was destined to learn the rea- 
son of his coming, because he was soon 
escorted by the maitre d’hotel to the 
table at which she sat. 

He had a long envelope which he 
handed to her with a sheepish grin and 
the explanation: ‘The governor told 
me to give you this after the show, but 
I was so busy handing out bouquets and 
bunches of flowers to the girls that I 
clean forgot until after you had went. 
Clancy, the door-man, thought you went 
to supper somewhere, so I been around 
to nearly all the big hotels and restau- 
rants looking for you. I hope it’s all 
right, because I’d hate to lose my job.” 
He looked at Max anxiously for some 
assurance that he was not to be punished 
for his carelessness. 

Her smile reassured him. “It’s all 
right,” she said forcing open the flap of 
the envelope with her finger. 

There were two inclosures in the 
long envelope. One of them she could 
see without taking it out. It was a 
check for a thousand dollars. 

She almost squealed with delight, not 
at the size of the check, because money 
meant nothing in particular to her now, 
since her salary was three times enough 
to pay for all her wants, but at the idea 
that, comparatively speaking, Wayfield 
had been ten times as much pleased with 
her that evening as he ever had been 
previously. 

But her elation subsided with a sick- 


ening thud when she took out the other 
inclosure and unfolded it. Her hands 
shook as she recognized the contract 
she had signed that day three years be- 
fore in Wayfield’s office. Across the 
face of it in bold black script was writ- 
ten the word Canceled and signed with 
a scrawly IW. 

At first she did not quite understand, 
and then suddenly as she recollected the 
terms of that contract, she knew that the 
thousand dollars was in payment of her 
salary for a month and that by giving 
her that, Wayfield had complied abso- 
lutely with the terms of their agree- 
ment. 


T the realization that Wayfield had 

dropped her as suddenly as he had 
picked her up, the spirit of her wilted 
like a rose in a furnace-blast. All the 
confidence in herself that she had been 
so proud of drained out of her instantly. 
It had been built on the rock of Way- 
field’s belief in her, and now when that 


_ crumbled, she was the same little hunted 


mouse who had stood before him that 
first day on the stage of the Marblesand 
Theater. : 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” Kennedy 
queried politely. 

“No, nothing; but I must go home 
right away.” 

“Why ?” 

Put to it, Max could not think of a 
tellable reason why she should go home. 
She only knew that she wanted to be 
alone with her own shrinking self, where 
no one’s eyes could possibly penetrate 
to the soul of her to see how naked it 
was. 

“T just have to go—that’s all.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong.” Ken- 
nedy was shrewd enough to sense that 
something had happened, and he thought 
he recognized his opportunity. “You 
don’t want to get off by yourself and 
think of your troubles. What you 
should do is to make a night of it. In 
an hour or so you will have forgotten all 
about the bad news in that envelope, 
even if you aren’t going to tell me about 
it. You stick to me, and I’ll make you 
forget everything. Come on, Max, let’s 
dance once here and move on to the next 
place.” 
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Max wavered ever so slightly. If 
she only could forget that from now on 
she was to be an outsider at the Marble- 
sand Theater, that she was to live some- 
where beyond the sunshine! 

But the courage to forget in Ken- 
nedy’s way forsook her. 

“I'd like to go home,” she said, and 
a tear rolled down her cheek. 

Kennedy acquiesced. ‘Maybe after 
you’ve driven over there, you'll feel 
better.” 

It was a silent drive to her apartment. 
Kennedy held her hand, and she made 
no move to stop him. It didn’t seem to 
matter. They went upstairs in the ele- 
vator together. 

At her own door she hesitated. 

“I’m coming in,” Kennedy 
positively. 

Max shrugged 
opened the door. 

It was going to be painful to be alone 
in that apartment, anyhow. Waryfield 
had picked out nearly everything she 
possessed, from rugs and furniture to 
the toilet articles which rested on the 
glass plate of her own dressing-table. 
Nothing in any of the rooms was usual, 
nothing conventional. Just as she her- 
self was bizarre, with her peculiarities 
accentuated if anything by dress and. 
ornamentation, so her nest was a curious 
and striking arrangement of colors 
and designs that at first appeared 
to clash and then, when you became 
accustomed to them, absorbed one an- 
other into a new and tantalizing charm. 
The interior had been decorated, as a 
special favor to Wayfield, by Zwinckler, 
the Viennese scenic artist who had made 
the settings for ‘“The Harlequin Girl.” 
A single yellow-shaded table lamp gave 
just the correct tawny lighting to bring 
out the languorous beauty of the room. 
The result was barbaric coziness—if 
there is such a thing. 


stated 


her shoulders and 


ENNEDY allowed an exclamation 
of surprise and admiration to 
escape him as he took in the full charm 
of the setting. 
“Tt and you are wonderful,” he whis- 
pered as if afraid to speak aloud lest 
the picture vanish. 


Max pushed the door to. As the latch 
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clicked, she found herself in Kennedy’s 
arms. She struggled listlessly. 

“A kiss more or less wont hurt you, 
Max,” he urged. 

“Tt will if she doesn’t happen to be in 
the mood for kissing.” 

The observation came from out of 
the shadow beyond the yellow-shaded 
lamp. Following up the remark, the 
speaker heaved himself out of an easy- 
chair and came forward. It was Way- 
field, in evening dress, a dry cigar ele- 
vated at the customary angle toward his 
left eye. 

“What are you doing here?” Kennedy 
demanded angrily. 

“T can’t remember; I> was nearly 
asleep, I guess. Max, did you want the 
gentleman to kiss you?” 

“No.” 

“See! You're all wrong, my friend. 
And say, just a word of advice for 
future reference: never tell a woman 
vou are going to kiss her; let her find it 
out for herself.” 

“Huh!” Kennedy sneered. “I sup- 
pose you know a lot about it. You ought 
to, the way you make yourself free of a 
lady’s apartment. I didn’t know that 
Max was a common—’”’ 

A sharp intake of breath and a 
doubled fist made Kennedy halt in mid- 
speech, 

“The lady happens to be my wife,” 
Wayfield growled. ‘Suppose you go a 
trifle easy.” 

“You'd say that, anyway,” Kennedy 
muttered half under his breath. 

“Certainly,” Wayfield agreed cheer 
fully. “But as it happens, I can prove 
it. My name is Wayfield, George Way- 
field. Max, let me take that check I 
sent you to-night.” 

Wondering. Max handed him the 
envelope and all. Wayfield took it. ex- 
tracted the long slip of paper which 
was the check and showed it silently to 
Kennedy. 

“Fair enough, isn’t it?’ Wayfield in- 
quired. 

Kennedy nodded. 

“Then good night. We both forgive 
you this time, if you'll be very careful 
in the future.” 

Wayfield held the door open, and 
Kennedy went out. 


’ 








“Max, did you want the gentleman to kiss you “No.” —‘See! You're all wrong, my friend. And say), just 
a word of advice for future reference: never tell a woman you are going to kiss her; let her find it out for herself. 
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When the door was shut once more, 
Wayfield looked expectantly at Max. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “I’m 
sorry I’ve caused you so much trouble.” 

“No trouble at all, I assure you.” He 
sauntered back to the easy-chair where 
he had been resting when they came in. 
“You're a trifle stiff and formal with 
your ex-manager, aren’t you? Suppose 
you come over here and sit on the arm of 
his chair and tell him what it’s all 
about.” 


M** came to him docilely enough 
and perched as requested. 

“T don’t see why you care in the 
least,” she said listlessly. ‘You're not 
my manager any more, and—” 

“But, good heavens, girl, I’m 
to be your husband, and that’s 
more important.” 

“You're not,” she protested. ‘Do you 
think that just because you told Ken- 
nedy we were married, you have to make 
good on it?” 

“Kennedy?” Wayfield laughed as he 
flung an arm around her and drew her 
closer. “He has nothing to do with 
it. What did you think I canceled your 
contract for, with the clause in it about 
not marrying. unless I intended to marry 
you myself?” 

Slowly the meaning of the night’s 
events began to unfold itself to Max. 
As she comprehended, the funny stiffness 
in her body melted, and she slipped 
imperceptibly. closer. 

Wayfield drew her from her perch to 
where she rested wholly in his arms. 
Her body was so light that it required 
scarcely any effort on his part. 

She smiled up at him trustingly, in- 
vitingly. He had kissed her before, but 
she knew that this one was going to be 
different, and she veiled her eyes. 
Women when they really kiss always 
do that. 

“You don’t care what I do with you?” 
he questioned. 

She shook her head. ‘No.” 

“How about your mother?” 

“T owe her nothing. Except for you, 


going 
really 
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I might as well have died at birth, for 
all I’ve had out of life. You've given 
me everything—it is yours to take back 
without question.” 

He held her just a bit closer, still 
without kissing her. Then with a laugh 
he stood up and placed her on her feet. 

“The glory of a woman who really 
cares!’ he said, not so much to her as 
to the gods who had given him this 
wonderful gift. 

She stood, a little hurt at being re- 
leased. 

“Put on your hat again, Max dear; 
we’re going around the corner to wake 
up a minister.” 

She was uncomprehending. 

“Do you really mean that you’re pro- 
posing to me?” she asked incredulously. 

“T’ve already proposed. Judging 
from the fact that you didn’t return that 
check, I thought you had accepted.” 

“What has the check to do with it?” 

“Didn't you look at it closely? 
Here.” 

He fished the slip of paper out of the 
envelope once more and held it before 
her eyes. For the first time she noticed 
that it was made out to Mrs. George 
Way field. 

“If you indorse that without facing a 
minister with me, you're a forger.” 

The inscription on the check ex- 
plained everything. even the way in 
which Wayfield had silenced Basil Ken- 
nedy. 

Max smiled at the ingenuity of the 
proposal. “It strikes me that you were 
awfully sure of me.” 

“Oh, but I wasn’t. I’m not even yet. 
What are you going to do with that 
check ?” 

By way of reply Max went slowly to 
the table. Her fountain pen lay there. 
She unscrewed the cap, and placing the 
check face downward upon a magazine, 
wrote across one end of it: 

“Mrs. George Wayfield.” 

That seemed to be the correct answer, 
for when she turned, her ex-manager had 
discarded his cigar for once in. his 
career and stood with open arms. 














“It’s Egyptian, of course,” said 
“‘Where did you get Zoey = 
it?” “I had it from my father, JS 


who was a Greek general.” 
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the Wanderers’ Club in New 


| RAN across Bob Garrison at 
York, and we literally fell 








{ 
| 
| 
upon each other’s necks, for we had not 








met in twelve years. Garrison is a sculp- 
tor, and he was over here from his home 
in Paris on a brief visit. Once upon a 
time we had painted together at the old 
Art League, and we had loved each other 
as only starveling art-students can. 
Garrison, with his fine talents, had 
long since arrived—while I had for- 
saken art as a career and for some years 
had been a wanderer. If there is such a 
thing as a distinct artistic temperament, 
of which I have grave doubt, he had it. 
He was nervous, high-strung, senti- 
mental—a man of the purest and loftiest 
ideals. Occultists would have called him 
psychic. And amid the candid filth of 
the Paris studios, I recalled Bob Garri- 
son as the most clean-minded man I had 
ever known. I wondered why he had 
never married, and I asked him, as we 
sat together in a far corner of the library 
reviewing the events of a dozen years. 


He laughed shortly. ‘Too busy, my 
boy,” said he. ‘My capacity for affec- 
tion is too limited and inelastic. If I 
tried to stretch it to extend over my work 
and a wife, the work would suffer—or 
the wife, which is a painful alternative. 
Besides, Herbert,’”’—he laid his hand on 
my knee affectionately,—‘“‘like the beg- 
gar in ‘Kismet,’ I’ve had my one day. 
I’m content to plod my way along toward 
Mecca with the rest.” 

“You mean that you have been—” 

“No, no!” He laughed again. “Not 
what you mean, or anything like it. I 
just had my one day—and paid for it.” 

There was a reminiscent look in his 
eye, but to my disappointment he ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. We talked 
till near daylight, and I left him with a 
promise to drop in at his apartment that 
evening. 


ARRISON lived in one of the mod- 
ern, communistic studio-apartment 
buildings. I found the door of the 
living-room open and as the room was 
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lighted, I entered without : : 
knocking. A pair of high | 
folding doors was partly 
open, and I could faim 
hear Garrison stir- 

ring about in the 

next room, which 

was the studio. 

On the other side 

of the living- 

room a door <°4§ 

on each side 

led to the ; 

bath- and : 

bedrooms, and 

between these, my 

in the center of /\°.'/ 
the wall-space, © * 

was a small alcove 
before which hung a 
richly wrought curtain 
of Gobelin L 

tapestry. LY". 

This cur- 4 
tain had been ¥ 
drawn aside, 
and behind “% 7 
it, in the alcove, 

a queer-looking 

plaster cast stood on 

an elaborately carved ~ 

pedestal. I stepped 

nearer and examined it. I saw 
what appeared to be a bust, or half- 
figure, of a young woman. It was rough, 
defective, inartistic. The head seemed 
to be shrinking away and leaning against 
something that was missing in the cast. 
The details were lost; 
tary, crude, like some badly eroded 
antique. Grace had been sacrificed in 
the pose; yet with all its crudity the 
thing was beautiful. 

There were other peculiarities. 
Against the shoulder, a part of the cast- 
ing, was a man’s hand broken off at the 
wrist, and across the body, under the 
armpit, was another hand and part of 
an arm. The cast was evidently kept 
veiled, for a long piece of brown velvet 
half enveloped it, its folds falling to the 
floor. I stood wondering why so queer a 
thing should be thus enshrined, as it were, 
when I heard a sharp exclamation from 
Garrison, partly of surprise and partly, 
it seemed to me, of annoyance. He 


4 
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it was fragmen-. 
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It was rough, 7 
inartistic. . . . 

the shoulder, a part of the 
casting, was a man’s hand, 
broken off at the wrist, 


came Y 
toward 

me, greeted / | 
me in an em- 
barrassed way and 

began hurriedly winding the cloth about 
the bust. 

“Beg pardon, old man,” said he. “I 
didn’t hear you come in.” 

“The door was open, and I took studio 
license. Then I was attracted to your an- 
tique. One would naturally be curious at 
the way you have it enshrined there—” 

He let the cloth fall, and leaving the 
figure half draped, bade me sit down and 
brought cigars and a decanter. When 
we were settled by the gas-log fire, he 
glanced toward the plaster figure. ‘In 
a way,” said he, “you have hit it. That 
is a shrine. _At least, it is an object of 
adoration.” 

“Tt is an odd thing,” said I. 

“Yes, it’s odd enough, I suppose. By 


\ 
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the way, Herbert, it isn’t an antique. It 
is a direct cast from human bodies.” 
“Indeed!” I examined the bust with 
an aroused interest. There was, how- 
ever, none of the clear definition of an 
ordinary life- or death-mask. It was all 
vague, impressionistic ; and suddenly the 
significance of it came to me. “By 
Jove!” said I, “it’s Pompeiian !” 
“Yes,” said Garrison quietly, 
Pompeiian, to be sure.” 


“it’s 


E took an old brown meerschaum 
from the mantel and slowly filled it. 
“See here, Herbert,” said he, as if on 
impulse, “I’m going to tell you about it. 
Only one other person has ever heard the 
story of that cast. The truth is, I hate 
like the devil being called a sentimen- 
talist, but there’s no use pretending with 
you. You have me all labeled and tick- 
eted, as I have you, and unless you’ve 
changed a great deal of late years, I can 
count on your sympathetic interest.” 
He sat back, nursing his knee and 
puffing thoughtfully at his pipe. “Do 
you believe,” he went on, “what the 


Theosophists say about memory’s being 


material and indestructible, and that 
past events can be recalled and visualized 
in detail by a subject who is properly 
sensitized and receptive?” 

“T don’t know whether I believe it or 
not. One thing about Theosophic dogma 
is that it is backed by the clearest and 
most plausible logic. The memory the- 
ory is certainly plausible enough.” 

He slipped a ring from his finger and 
handed it to me. “I believe you have 
some interest in archeology. What do 
you make of that?” 

The ring was of greenish gold. The 
setting was an exquisitely carved lotus- 
flower, and in the center of the petals was 
an emerald of the deepest green, cut in 
the form of a woman’s face so sternly 
cold and imperious that it might have 
been a portrait of Semiramis. “It’s 
Egyptian, of course,” said I. “I don’t 
know the period. Emerald-cutting like 
that has been a lost art these two thou- 
sand years. Where did you get it?” 

“Tt is an heirloom. I had it from my 
father, who was a Greek general. I 
fancy it was originally part of the loot 
from some Egyptian campaign.” 
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As I had known old John Garrison, 
Bob’s father, who was no Greek but a 
very rugged and patriotic American, I 
said nothing but glanced quickly at Gar- 
rison. His brown eyes gazed into mine 
defiantly, and he was biting grimly on 
the stem of his pipe. 

“T believe I have stated a fact,” said 
he, ‘and now that I have aroused your 
interest, I’ll blaze away. 

“Two years after you left Paris, I 
went to Rome and from there to Naples. 
I was pretty poor in those days, and 
modeling in mud is an expensive trade. 
Hang it! They ought to subsidize a 
sculptor who has talent; it will come to 
that, one of these days. On a lucky day 
I chanced to meet our dear old General, 
of the Metropolitan Museum, who was 
in Italy on his favorite hobby—Pompeii. 
Through him I found employment in 
helping recover and restore some of the 
relics of the ruined city. 

“T found the work not only fascinating 
but exciting. It was part of my duty to 
oversee the making of casts from the 
molds made by the bodies of the dead. 
There were not many of those, for the 
molds are only found in a certain forma- 
tion. The first layer is usually scoria, 
welded solid, and over this is a deep 
deposit of fine white ash, in which are 
distributed numerous /afilli, or small 
pebbles. ‘The ash, through the action of 
water from above, hardens like cement, 
and it solidified around the bodies of 
the fugitives who were covered with the 
white ashes, preserving a record of the 
pose and even, in some cases, the facial 
expression as they died. 

“In most of the casts made, the terror 
of the eruption was apparent. They had 
died, those poor devils, gasping for the 
last breath of hot and poisonous air. 
Some had cowered in fear till the cloak 
of death mercifully covered them. Still 
others—a few—appeared calm and re- 
laxed, as though in resignation. 

“T am impressionable, and—there’s no 
getting round it—rather emotional, I 
believe. I used to have vivid dreams of 
those poor doomed fugitives, fleeing from 
the hellish storm of fire and lava. Many 
a night I fled with them on the wings of 
nightmare, but these were dreams, real- 
istic, to be sure, but pure dream-stuff nev- 
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ertheless. That what subsequently hap- 
pened was more than a dream, I have 
incontrovertible proof.” 


ARRISON. picked up the emerald 
ring, which I had placed on the 
table, and slipped it on his finger. 

“I admit that everything else leads to 
the dream-theory. I was overworked 
and far from well. I was neurasthenic, 
and between nightmares had spells of 
insomnia. I will mention in passing that 
I had, from the first, an uncanny sense 
of familiarity with things in and about 
Pompeii. You have probably had the 
experience of visiting a strange place or 
meeting some one for the first time and 
feeling you had seen them before. 1 
knew nothing, by way of modern educa- 
tion, of Pompeii or its customs; yet I 
often found myself, after memory-rack- 
ing periods, naming places and things 
correctly, and the sense of familiarity 
grew rather than diminished as I became 
accustomed to the cluttered streets and 
byways. 

“On a day in midsummer I was espe- 
cially restless. For three nights I had 
been unable to sleep. I was irritable and 
uneasy and further irritated my nerves 
by smoking too much. It was intensely 
hot, and the sun’s rays were so fierce and 
dazzling that the ruined city shimmered 
and swayed with the radiation as though 
it still smoldered with the fires that had 
destroyed it. 

“A group of sweating workmen 
brought in a~ huge, solidified mass of 
volcanic material and laid it across a 
series of wooden props. It had been dug 
from an open field and appeared to 
inclose a mold of two figures which were 
so closely involved that they would have 
tobe cast together, a difficult and doubt- 
ful task for which, at the moment, I had 
no enthusiasm. My assistant had gone 
to Naples for the day, and I could do 
nothing till he returned, for which I was 
devoutly thankful. The workmen stum- 
bled about awkwardly as they arranged 
their burden on the props, and more than 
once I heard a blundering heel crush 
something. There were many small rel- 
ics lying about unprotected, and I swore 
at the clumsiness of the men and drove 
them from the studio as soon as possible. 
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“I was too overwrought to speculate 
as to what the casting might reveal. I . 
felt none of the usual excitement of 
anticipation. I needed quinine and a 
long spell of sleep. As I paced aim- 
lessly back and forth, I gradually became 
aware of a peculiar, subtle odor. It was 
sweet and, in the heat, almost sickish, 
with a strange winy tang to it. I traced 
it to where the workmen had trampled 
among the small stuff and finally to a 
lump of lava-slag which had been found 
to contain a small amphora filled with 
some kind of liquid. A workman’s heel 
had crushed the part inclosing the neck 
of the jar, and the rest lay with a jagged 
hole in it and a dark stain on the floor 
beneath. 

“I picked it up and carefully poured 
out into a glass the liquid that remained. 
There was about a gill of it, of a clouded, 
brownish-yellow color, and I hunted for 
a bottle to preserve it in till I could turn 
it over tomy employers. I could not find 
a bottle and left it standing in the glass 
for the time being, while I turned my 
attention to the container and began 
chipping off parts of the enveloping rub- 
bish. It was too small for a wine-jug, 
and from its bouquet, which now hung 
heavy in the room, the liquid was not 
wine but some kind of spirits or liqueur. 
It gave me a queer, drowsy feeling that, 
to my raw, sensitive nerves, was delight- 
ful. When I turned to the glass, I found, 
to my surprise, that nearly a quarter of 
an inch of the liquid had evaporated. As 
I had no other container and there was 
no way of stoppering the glass, it would 
soon be all gone. As I sniffed at the 
perfume, with that welcome drowsiness 
stealing over me, I had a sudden, reck- 
less moment. I put the glass to my lips 
and drained it. 

“T know that, in the light of subse- 
quent events, this is going to appear like 
the traditional bosh about  talismanic 
liquors and magic cups. It is nothing of 
the kind. Simply let your mind assem- 
ble the combination of an empty stomach, 
unruly, overwrought nerves, three days 
and nights of insomnia, and a liquor so 
strongly alcoholic or etheric that it 
evaporates before your eyes—and the re- 
sult is obvious. I threw myself on my 
cot and fell asleep. i 
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RECTLY before us, in the arena, 
two huge, beetle-browed brutes 
were fighting with the cestus. On the 
other side a man in heavy embossed and 
studded armor lunged vainly with his 
sword at his opponent, a retiarius, or net- 
man, naked save for a short apron, and 
armed with net and trident. The air was 
still and oppressive. Through gaps in 
the awning the sun shone dully, so that 
it could be looked at full with the naked 
eye. Sifting down out of the sky, im- 
palpable, unseen, till it settled in the 
' folds and wrinkles of white clothing, 
there fell a fine gray = 
powder. It settled, too, 
on the hair of the 
spectators, and as the 
day wore on, the black 
locks of Tullius, the Ro- 
man, oiled and scented, 
turned dull and 
mousy. The 
dull beams of 
the sun were like pil- 
lars of pale mauve. 

“Some of the older 
people looked over- 
head uneasily. Vesu- 
vius was acting strangely, and no doubt 
they were thinking of the eruption which, 
sixteen years before, had destroyed part 
of the city. But most of the audience, 
long familiar with harmless rumbles and 
quakings, were care-free and intent on 
the enjoyment of their holiday. 

“The cestuarii seemed evenly matched, 
but as the bout progressed, one of them, 
smaller, or rather less huge and muscle- 
bound than his adversary, was seen to be 
fighting in a novel way. _ Cestus-boxers 
usually confined themselves to lunging or 
swinging for the head, the object being 
to strike the temple a crushing and deadly 
blow; but this man dodged nimbly and 
struck repeatedly at his opponent’s body. 
A blow from one of those fists, armored 
with iron and leather, would have slain 
an ox, but these two smote each other 
blows that had a smashing, sickening 
sound, and stood their ground un- 
flinching. 

“The lighter, more active man had 
struck one terrific blow that tore a great 
muscle from the other’s side, and the 
slower man was weakening. Blood 


“Somewhere behind me, men were on watch, 
one of them an enormous black 
skin, whose orders were to kill me if I spoke 


to her.” 
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streamed from his wound, and he seemed 
about to give way when he suddenly 
thrust his arms forward and seized his 
adversary by the throat with both hands. 
The thumbs sank into the flesh, and the 
other gave ground at once, his eyes and 
tongue protruding. 

“Instantly there was a storm of shouts 
and hisses at the foul and unexpected 
attack. The man let go his hold and 
stepped back. Quick as light the other 

boxer rushed forward and 
struck him again on his 
wounded side; then, as he 
sagged down in helpless 
agony, the other fist 
crashed into his tem- 
At the other 
side of the arena the 
retiarius had cast his 
jaculum over the secu- 
tor and was stabbing 
at him brutally with 

his trident. 


NLY in swift, in- 

termittent glances, 
did I see these things, 
for my interest was not 
in the arena. It was centered in the girl 
who sat in the first tier of seats, six tiers 
below me. She was slight and dark, and 
her hair was like a sable mist about her 
dainty, olive face. Round her eyes was 
the soft cloudiness that suggests mystery, 
and when she smiled, it was a smile of 
infinite sweetness and gentleness. I 
loved her with an intensity that was 
almost actual pain. My whole instinct 
of sex cried out to her. I longed to leap 
over the intervening seats and take my 
place beside her—to touch her, to hear 
her speak my name. 

“This would have meant ruin, for we 
were both under the sternest surveillance. 
Somewhere behind me, men were on 
watch, one of them an enormous black in 
a spotted leopard-skin, whose orders were 
to kill me if I spoke to her or made the 
slightest demonstration ; and near her, in 
the midst of his household, sat her father, 
a swarthy man, dark as an Egyptian— 
watchful, dour and uncompromising. 

“Between his house and mine was an 
undying hatred. I cannot tell you why, 
for certain parts of the situation do not 


lack in a leopard- 
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“Hand in hand we passed 
through the open door, and as 
we did so I looked over my 
shoulder and saw a gigantic 
Ethiopian with a leopard-skin 
flowing from his shoulders. . . . 
In a moment he was hard on 
our heels,” 
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crystallize. He and my father 

were Greeks and had fought together in 
the wars; it may have been the feud of 
jealous warriors. Of the dozen or so 








young bloods who 
sat with him and his peo- 
ple behind the first tier of seats 
which held the women and girls, 
many were Romans; and one of them, 
Tullius, was the suitor whom he 
favored. 

“T know all this; it is clear and sharp 
and real. Yet, except for a fleeting mem- 
ory of my father, I recall nothing of my 
people—my home in Greece, my occupa- 
tion, if I had any, or even of where I 
dwelt in Pompeii. They do not belong 
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in the picture. Everything that did is 
absolutely clear and consistent. 

“Her name was Arsinoé, mine Alexis. 
We were secretly betrothed, and a vessel 
of mine lay in the harbor, waiting to 
take us away to Greece as soon as we 
could evade the surveillance of her 
father and his people. 

“Once she turned, and our eyes flashed 
together, the same ardor in hers that 
glowed in my own. It exalted me. I 
cared nothing that her father glowered 
at me with a steady, uncapitulating 
enmity, or that Tullius glanced at me 
carelessly now and then with a tolerant 
and amused sneer on his handsome face. 
I bore them no ill-will. We were 
frankly antagonists, but in spite of the 
rigid watch upon Arsinoé, the gladiators 
who followed me as hired bullies, and 
the fact of Tullius’ having her father’s 
favor, her love was mine; she was not 
yet wed to Tullius, and the advantage 
lay with me, 








“ AS the cestuarius fell from the blow 

on the temple, his conqueror faced 
us and raised his arm upright. The 
fallen man, through some reserve of his 
strong vitality, still lived, and it was the 
customary demand for a sentence. The 
hands of the women gave the sign of 
death, the man having forfeited all 
mercy by his foul attack. Arsinoé made 
the sign with the rest, though she hated, 
more than I, the tiresome blood and 
butchery of the arena. 

‘“‘As she threw her arm forward, some- 
thing flew from her hand and shot, in a 
glittering arc, far into the arena. A 
ring, too large even for the thumb on 
which she wore it, had been flicked off 
by the gesture. I knew the ring well, 
for it had been my own and my father’s 
before me. I had given it to her as a 
token of our betrothal and meant, when 
we had escaped, to have one of our Greek 
workmen fit it to her finger. 

“She gave a little cry of dismay and 
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looked at me as though in appeal. Her 
friends rose in excitement, and Tullius 
called to the cestuarius, who was leaving 
the arena, for the man he had conquered 
was dead. I sprang forward recklessly, 
let myself over the low coping above the 
wall till I hung by my hands, and 
dropped into the arena. There were 
cries of surprise from all parts of the 
amphitheater. 

“The ring lay some distance beyond 
the dead cestuarius. I secured it, and 
after holding it aloft somewhat vain- 
gloriously, slipped it om the third finger 
of my left hand and walked back to the 
foot of the wall. 

“Suddenly the air was rent with a tre- 
mendous explosion. The earth heaved 
beneath my feet. Great cracks appeared 
in the wall, and blocks of stone toppled 
and fell from the coping to the ground. 
[he awning over our heads shook and 
waved madly, dislodging a shower of 
ashes. The vast, solid structure of the 
amphitheater ceased to appear solid, and 
its outlines grew blurred. Like echoes of 
the explosion there were long rumblings 
and dull crashes like summer thunder, 
only a thousand times more ominous. 
Then it fell silent, and the multitude sat 
spellbound, while a darkness grew and 
grew till we were in a sort of terrible 
twilight ; then out of the heavens, from 
the great height it had been spewed by 
the crater, fell a fiery tempest of stones 
and ashes. 


Ek jee voice of the people rose, at first 
in low cries, then to shrieks of fear 
as they fought and trampled toward the 
exits. There were more crashes, with 
red flares from the crater, and the whole 
amphitheater rocked. With the mob 
surging behind her, Arsinoé stood alone, 
calling to me, her arms outstretched. I 
saw her father and Tullius fighting their 
way toward her and being overborne by 
the rabid crowd. As I reached the wall, 
she threw down the end of her scarf. 
Then, making the other end fast, she 
lowered herself over the coping and 
dropped into my arms. 

“Hand in hand we passed through the 
open door, and as we did so I looked 
over my shoulder and saw a gigantic 
Ethiopian with a leopard-skin flowing 
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from his shoulders, slipping down by 
that same scarf. In a moment he was 
hard on our heels; one hand was out- 
stretched toward us; the other carried a 
naked sword. I slammed the door and 
shot the bar just in time. 

“We ran through a long, low passage 
with heavy rafters overhead. Part of it 
was divided into stalls, and in one of 
these, on trusses of straw, lay two dead 
gladiators as they had been thrown, one 
across the other. From another stall a 
man clutched at my ankles and called 
weakly. He still wore his cumbrous 
armor and was covered with bloody 
wounds. He called for water, and we 
found a jar near by, at which he gulped 
thirstily and noisily, like a beast, pouring 
over his body the water that remained. 
I would have attempted to drag him out- 
side, but he waved me aside. ‘No, no!’ 
he gasped. ‘Goon—and the'gods protect 
you. Death is the same for me, here or 
outside—only it was hard without 
water.’ 


“WE emerged on the western side of 
the amphitheater. The vicinity 
was deserted, for we were facing the 
oper country toward Vesuvius, and the 
people were fleeing toward the sea. The 
air was loaded with the fine ash-dust, and 
with it a choking vapor that made breath- 
ing difficult. The sun hung bloodshot in 
the sky. We turned our backs on the 
trumpeting, menacing volcano and ran 
down. the long way and on through the 
town. 

“T have no clear impressions of this 
part of our flight. At times we were 
hemmed in, crushed together by the press 
in the narrow streets, while walls tumbled 
about us. There must have been many 
acts of self-sacrifice and heroism, but I 
recall nothing save a multitude blind— 
mad—drunk with fear, every finer im- 
pulse lost in the gross instinct of self- 
preservation. 

“The girl’s warm body was pressed 
close to my side. Her eyes looked into 
mine, trustful and unafraid, and I felt 
an uplift of excitement, a transcendence 
as though, now that she was mine, I 
could hold her and keep: her against all 
the world—that now I would bear her 
away with me—away from these con- 
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temptible, groveling madmen, frenzied 
with fear at their bugbear of a grumbling 
mountain. Once, looking back, I saw 
following us an apparition in a leopard- 
skin. The giant Ethiopian was once 
more at our heels. I turned back with a 
shout, eager to grapple with him, but a 
great rush of people intervened, and he 
was swept off in the mob. 
“Tt was near evening when we reached 
the shore. Pompeii is 
how two miles 
from the 
sea, but at 
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through the tide of people till we 
reached the open fields. It was raining 
red scoria now, and the poisonous fumes 
had grown so powerful that our lungs 
were seared with them so that when we 
were at last free of the mob, we were 
both gasping. The air was deoxidized ; 
soon it would be intolerable. We knew, 
now, that we were face to face with 
death ; yet we were not afraid. Instead 
of fear, a feeling of indignant rage came 
over me at the ruthlessness of 
it all. 

“A figure leaped over a WF 


“Involuntarily I stretched out my hand to check my fall; my fingers closed over the hilt of the sword as 
Arsinoé placed it in my hand, and I stabbed wildly at the sweating body.” 


that time it was a seaport, and the 
water was almost at the threshold 
of the town. Here the streams of fugi- 
tives met in confluence, and panic cul- 
minated in despair; for their last hope 
was gone. Three or four ships, laden 
down with passengers, labored offshore 
on their way out to sea; the rest had all 
gone. There was not so much as a raft 
left at the wharves. Men ran to and 
fro, shrieking prayers and imprecations 
in a breath. Many had thrown them- 
selves into the sea and were swimming 
vainly after the ships. Through all the 
tumult I recall one low sound, in a minor 
key, that rose and fell, unceasing. It 
was the wailing and whimpering of the 
doomed women. 


“AN /ATY own vessel had gone with the 

rest. The crowd momentarily in- 
creased, and Arsinoé and I, our arms 
about each other, fought our way 


low wall and sprang at me. It was the 
giant Ethiopian, the heavy Roman sword 
glittering in his hand. His arm was 
drawn back for the thrust when I sprang 
upon him and caught him by the throat. 
I beat his face with my fist and for a 
moment held the advantage, for Arsinoé, 
swift as light, flung the weight of her 
body on his sword-arm. We swayed back 
and forth in each other’s embrace, the 
black sweating and choking and smelling 
like a wild beast. He dropped the sword 
at last and I felt his long arms, strong 
as steel cables, close relentlessly around 
me. 
“My ribs buckled, and my legs gave 
way; the breath was being squeezed out © 
of me, and I gave backward. Involun- 
tarily I stretched out my hand behind 
me to check my fall; my fingers closed 
over the hilt of the sword as -Arsinoé 
placed it in my hand, and I stabbed 
wildly at the sweating body. Instantly 
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the hold relaxed, and I drew. back and 
stabbed again and again. The giant fell 
forward, his great eyes rolling in his 
head, a bloody slaver welling from his 
mouth. 

“I threw away the sword, and the girl 
and I stumbled on over the hot scoria. 
Our hair was singed, and the clothing 
almost burned from our bodies. The red 
rain fell around us; the ground billowed 
and heaved, and the corrupt and vitiated 
air was strangling us. In a few moments 
we stopped, for the end was at hand. 
Arsinoé, with a sob, threw both her arms 
around my neck. ‘Oh, my love, my dear 
love!’ she cried. 

“There came a stupendous roar from 
the mountain, and a stifling wave of the 
venomous vapor. I held her to me, one 
hand about her head, my other arm flung 
across her body. From the somber sky 
there fell a monstrous weight of stones 
and ashes, and we were struck down, 
overwhelmed, beaten into the very sub- 
stance of the earth itself. 


| SPRANG from my cot in the studio, 

* choking and fighting for air. Some- 
thing crashed to the floor as I stumbled 
and groped my way to the open door. 
My benumbed senses accepted it as a 
part of the eruption. The calm quiet of 
the bright sunlight struck upon me like 
a blow as I stood gulping the pure air 
into my lungs. For some moments I 
stood there panting, my pulses racing, 
in actual physical distress. My eyes 
turned instinctively to the volcano. A 
light cloud, the only one in the sky, 
hovered over its summit; but the great 
cone was cold and dormant with the 
sleep of ages, and below me lay the stark 
ruins of Pompeii. 

“When my lungs were working nor- 
mally, I threw myself on the grass and 
began the process of disentangling the 
personality of Alexis the Greek from that 
of Robert Garrison, an American of the 
twentieth century—in other words, of 
waking myself up by the process of 
reason. 

“It was a dream—a play of pure fancy, 
of course; to presume anything else was 
preposterous. I had been ill, on the 
verge of nervous collapse. The strong 
liqueur had helped accentuate and vivify 
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impressions, supplying the bold brush- 
strokes. It was all clear and sane and 
logical—but entirely unconvincing. 

“T thrilled with the warm contact of 
the girl who had died in my arms; the 
perfume of her hair as her head lay on 
my breast was in my nostrils, and the 
passion of her kisses on my lips. I felt 
for her then, as I lay there, the same 
crying-out of sex I had felt as I sat 
behind her in the amphitheater; and 
reason, logic and all to the winds, I could 
only feel how deeply I loved her and 
that she was gone from me forever and 
ever; I choked with grief and with my 
head on my arms sobbed aloud.” 


ARRISON paused and slowly filled 
his pipe. He had told the story 
with considerable feeling, and once or 
twice his voice had shaken. He looked 
across at me with an odd sort of diffi- 
dence. “What do you think of it, up to 
this point ?” he asked. 

“Up to this point, which appears to 
be the end,” I replied seriously, for I 
saw that he wished a serious answer, “I 
can’t see anything in it but a remarkably 
vivid dream. I know that dozens of 
writers have taken a hack at the subject 
of living over a part of one’s previous 
existences. They’ve made interesting 
reading of it, sometimes ; but personally 
I can’t see any particular reason why one 
should be led back a period of, say, 
eighteen centuries, to live over something 
that has been filed away in the archives 
of eternity. 

“You spoke of the position of the sun 
appearing to show that you had been 
asleep but a short time,” said I, “though 
you had lived, in your dream, through 
the best part of a day. Now the use 
of the drug, cannabis Indica, or hash- 
eesh, was known to both the Romans 
and Greeks of that period. They 
learned it from the Egyptians. One of 
the oddities of hasheesh is its effect of 
apparently annihilating time—” 

But Garrison made an impatient ges- 
ture. “You are suggesting trivialities. 
The liqueur was not drugged. More of 
it has been found and analyzed. It was 
merely a distillation of honey, flavored 
with syrups and _ essences. Your 


rommonplace construction of what I 











have told: you leads me to believe that I 
have tried your patience. Listen to the 
sequel ! 


* A FTER a time I arose and entered 
the studio. The floor was a vast 
litter of lumps and fragments of scoria 
and cement, the air full of dust. In 
springing from the couch, I had over- 
thrown the mass of concrete the work- 
men had brought in, and 
the fall had shattered it to 
pieces. My first sensation 
was one of regret that I 
should have to report the 
disaster and be suspected of 
a carelessness that was al- 
most criminal—my second, 
one of baffled curiosity, for 
now I should never know 
what the mold had held. 
“One large fragment, per- 
haps a fifth of the whole 
bulk, suggested possibilities. 
After clearing out the 
ghastly rubbish of bones and 
desiccated tissue, I saw that 
it was the mold of the upper 
portion of a body. It was 
lying in such a position that 
it. would soon have broken 
of its own weight, and I 
stooped and tried to lift it 
onto the wooden props. It 
was so heavy and awk- 
ward that I could not get 
a hold that would give 
me a purchase at first, but 
seeing two irregular holes, 
apparently made by the 
arms of one of the figures, 
I thrust my hands into these 
and was able to raise the 
mass onto the props. 
“After I had done so I found a dif- 
ficulty. My left hand and arm had 
fitted snugly in the aperture, and now I 
could not work them loose. My hand 


was caught in a peculiar way, and I 
tried to withdraw it, gingerly at first, 
so as not to mar the mold; but as this 
did not suffice and my head was begin- 
ning to throb from the stooping posture, 
I gave a sharp tug. 
free. 


My hand came 
On the third finger was a ring— 
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“My hand came free. On 

the third finger was a ring— 

this one—the ring I had 
given Arsinoé.” - 
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this one—the ring I had given Arsinoé 
and recovered for her from the arena! 

“TI made the plaster cast that after- 
noon,” said Garrison after a pause. “I 
did it hurriedly because I was afraid of 
intrusion and being forced to explain. 
Afterward I destroyed the mold and 
smuggled the cast away at night. The 
directors graciously accepted my story 
that the whole mold had been acci- 
dentally destroyed. 

“There is the cast—my 
shrine, as you choose to call 
it. It is Arsinoé, as I saw 
her on the day of the great 
eruption. Those hands— 
yne on her head, the other 
around her body in protec- 
tion—are the hands of the 
Greek youth who perished 
with her. I have told you 
the story just as it occurred. 
Have you any _ further 
theories to fit the case?” 

“T believe not,” said I. 


ARRISON stood _be- 

fore the bust in silence 
for several minutes. Then, 
very tenderly, he wrapped 
the brown cloth about it. 
He resumed his chair and 
kindled his cold pipe. 

“Herbert, conceive, if 
you can, this experience 
having happened to your- 
self, and that you were 
about to be married. Would 
you tell the story to your 
future wife?” 

“I—don’t believe I 
would. Seems to me it 
might—in a way—well, it 
would be unnecessary. I 
might tell her afterward, of course, 
but before—no, I think not—by no 
means !” 

“You asked me last night,” said Gar- 
rison slowly, ‘why I have never married. 
I—I cared for a woman once—very 
much—and I told her the story. She 
offered me an alternative. Either I must 





destroy the cast, or else I must not 
expect—well, as I told you, I have 
never married 
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Modern Surgery 


By C. Hilton-Turvey 


Old Grimes is dead—the poor old chap! 
His lixe we'll never see. 

He left a most untimely gap 
In modern surgery. 


He bore within his living clay 
An interesting quirk 

That made the surgeons laugh and play 
And settle down to work. 


They sliced him down and patched him up 
(Their manner kind and bland) 

With little scraps of other folks 
They always kept on hand. 


Old Grimes is dead—the doctors erred. 
We ne’er shall see him more. 

They sewed his liver inside-out, 
His lights hind-side-before. 


They left four sponges in his spleen, 
Five chisels in his craw, 

And sealed up in old Grimes’s tum 
Six hammers and a saw. 


Then Grimes’ disgusted body writhed 
In one terrific fit. 

And what was left of Grimes let go— 
Turned up its toes and quit! 
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AN UNUSUAL TWIST TO 
AN OLD SITUATION MAKES 


THAS 


DRAMA STRIKING 
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INDEED 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


|» | HAVE told Waldo Carter’s 

] story to several of my friends. 

Each has given a characteris- 

tic answer, at total variance with all 

others, to the question that, when I had 

finished, I did not need to ask—‘‘What 
would you have done?” 

For instance, there was Orr, whose 
physical and mental force have made 
him a success in business. “Carter was a 
fool,” he said, “—a weak fool about 
a woman.” I might have expected that 
of Orr—who will, I’ll venture, be a 
woman’s fool himself some day. These 
strong men do that, you know. 

“A plain case of cowardice; I’d have 
left no one to tell the tale on me/” This 
from Tommy Hereford, who is young 
and red-blooded and probably was think- 
ing of “the greatest little girl in the 
world,” to whom, by the way, he’s to be 
married next month. 

Twombley, who reduces life, death 
and the hereafter to a gamble, shrugged. 
(The stock-market hasn’t been treating 
Twombley well of late.) “Why is it,” 
he asked, referring to Waldo Carter, 
“that Fortune will play the cards for 
some unseeing, unthinking devil who 
wont do things for himself, while I—” 
But Twombley’s troubles are none of 
ours. 

Professor Blackson (you’ve he«rd of 
him, of course—the psychologist) sat 
silently thoughtful when I had ended 
Waldo Carter’s story. When he spoke, 

















it- was to give me a new light on that 
strangest of life’s oddities, the human 
point of view. “All things come to him 
who waits,” he said slowly. “I hope / 
shall always have the wiseness and cour- 
age to wait.” 

Here, then, is the story: 


A‘ the beginning it was quite com- 
monplace—a_ while-the-cat’s-away- 
the-mice-will-play situation. Carter— 
he was manager of the company and had 
offices in the city—had been called to 
the mines in the hope that he could settle 
the strike. Every newspaper-reader will 
remember that Lonestake trouble. Dirty 
business it was, until the arrival of— 
well, well, the man we know is called 
Waldo Carter. 

He arrived at the mines a day late, 
it is true, for which the newspapers 
censured him; but it is a certainty that 
his courage, whether physical or moral, 
—which, in view of the events I am 
about to relate, I do not say,—prevented 
a labor crisis that would have meant 
bloodshed and enormous property-loss. 

Carter and I lived not far apart, and 
often we walked home together from the 
suburban station at which we detrained. 
Marjorie Carter, his wife, and my wife 
were great friends. 

Carter told me of the trouble at the 
mines and said he was hurrying home 
to put on rough clothing, as befitted the 
journey and the occasion, planning to 
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They stood there for what seemed ages, every orm taut, every muscle stiffened, their eyes fixed on the still, silent figure that 
accused more plainly than words. .... They stood there waiting to be shot. Plainly enough to them.the hand seemed to 
lay hold of the weapon. 
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... ‘TO HIM WHO WAITS 


take an early evening train. to the scene. 
You’ll remember that this was the night 
when the miners-burned down the com- 
pany’s warehouse and offices, insisting 
that the non-arrival of the manager 
meant that there would be no attempt 
at arbitration. 

At any rate, Carter rushed home and 
changed into a rough suit and hat and 
shoes. He had no time for dinner, and 
{as I got it later—a‘ queer confidence 
it was, too) he shoved a heavy revolver 
into his pocket, gave Marjorie a good-by 
kiss and was off. 

As he strode down the street toward 
the station, he looked back. There stood 
Marjorie, framed in a window. ' She 
waved. to him, and he- waved back. 

But she couldn’t have stood there 
long. I haven’t it from Marjorie, but 
Pll wager Carter was not much more 
than out of sight when she rushed to 
the telephone. She would have waited 
that long, anyway. . You see, I know 
Marjorie, and a queer combination she 
is, too: big-hearted, and like most big- 
hearted: persons, brimful of romance ; 
married to Carter, who was, I’ll admit, 
a bit shy on the fine sentimentalities that 
please a woman, before romance has 
been dulled by experience ; good enough 
looking and attractive enough intellec- 
tually to be dangerous—that, in a few 
words, was Marjorie Carter. 

Any of us who knew’ Marjorie, of 
late—during the last few weeks—might 
have anticipated the name she called— 
that is, any of us, perhaps, but: slow, 
easy-going, love-blind Waldo Carter. It 
was Hamilton Gray, of course—idling 
heart-smasher, particular squire of mar- 
ried dames. . Every city has a few of 
him—soft-spoken, a peer at flirtations, 
and nothing else—cordially hated by all 
of the men, despised by most of the 
women, and feared, deliciously, by a few 
romantic fools who like to flirt with 
danger. 

Marjorie, I suppose, was drawn .to 
him by the same magnet that gets so 
many women into trouble—a desire to 
play with fire; and she had, too, an 
exaggerated sense of romance. All of 
us had observed their flirtation—all of 
us, we will say, but Waldo Carter. We 
had even criticised Marjorie for it—and 
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we are really not stiff and prudish in our 
suburb. A bit bold for good taste, you 
know ; uo use of Marjorie’s making a 
spectacle of herself and an idiot of 
Waldo Carter. 

I can surmise about what was said 
over the telephone, though at that, it 
makes little difference to us: She had 
an evening free of Waldo Din- 
ner downtown? .... At Sherry’s? 

Splendid! But the details of 
the arrangements do not concern us in 
the least. ; 

What occurred at that dinner means 
nothing. I suppose Hamilton Gray 
went even further with his veiled sug- 
gestions. than he had ever gone before, 
and was bolder with his glances, and 
that Marjorie held him off with a bar- 
ricade of gay chatter—women have a 
consummately clever way of doing that. 

Meantime, Waldo Carter had _re- 
turned home. He must have missed his 
train—that is, he explained later to Mar- 
jorie that he had done so. He found 
their living-room in semidarkness, only 
a low, shaded lamp in a far corner 
giving off a soft radiance. 

He was tired. He groped his way to 
the fireplace, poked up the coals in the 
grate and sank into the great chair 
hitched at an angle before the fire. His 
mind was not at rest; there was the 
strike, and who. knows what else? 

’ He turned and twisted, trying to find 


bodily comfort, if not mental ease. One 


thing that could he easily remedied, 
troubled his physical self—the bulk of 
the heavy revolver pressing against his 
back. So he pulled the weapon out of 
his pocket and laid it gently—muzzle 
out, to be sure—on the chair-arm, -at 
his right. 

Then, I suppose—in fact, I know— 
that Carter really fell asleep. 


WHEN Marjorie and Hamilton 

Gray came into the Carter. living- 
room, it was about eleven o’clock. The 
shaded lamp, set in a far corner of the 
room, offered dim help to eyes not yet 
accustomed to the half-gloom. The 
coals in the grate glowed only dully, 
and even their faint light was partly 
cut off by the obscuring bulk of the 
great chair. 
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Undoubtedly, Hamilton Gray had 
been waiting for just that moment. 
Marjorie, slowly unbuttoning her coat, 
stood close to him, looking up into his 
eyes. 
and with a half-shrug, threw it off her 
shoulders. 

As I have said, Hamilton Gray was 
too much of a Don Juan to let such an 
opportunity pass. Marjorie’s coat fell 
into a crumpled heap on the floor, un- 
heeded and unnoticed, for in the instant 
Gray had inclosed Marjorie in his arms 
and was pressing her closely, passion- 
ately, to him, raining kisses on her lips 
and face and throat, murmuring endear- 
ments that would have driven my hands 
to the pup’s throat. 

Marjorie was stunned at first, too sur- 
prised to resist. And the force of Gray’s 
passion startled her out of her normal 
senses. But the revulsion that such a 
situation would bring to any good woman 
—and Marjorie was a good woman— 
swept over her. She did not fight or 
scream or Cry. 

“Hamilton,” she began, still pressed 
close to him, “Hamilton, you mustn’t—”’ 

Weill, Fate has a queer way of doing 
things. Sometimes she is dull and sour ; 
sometimes she is superbly theatric. She 
forces the most matter-of-fact tribula- 
tions on us; then she veers swiftly to a 
series of situations to which the most 
brilliant fiction can never attain. As 
capriciously as Fate had begun, her 
caprices continued. She did not give 
Marjorie time ‘to finish a sentence that 
would have freed her of any blame 
greater than mere flirtation; she struck 
her throat dumb and tightly locked in 
the words that might have explained. 

Marjorie and Gray must have seen 
almost at the same instant. The flicker- 
ing coals in the grate, flared by some 
deep, imbedded energy, gave out a sud- 
den bright glare which focused itself 
on a white hand, brought out ghostlike 
against the dark upholstery, resting on 
the arm of the big chair. Then, right 
merrily, the flames leaped up and sent 
out sinister reflections, emphasizing the 
outlines of the heavy revolver on which 
the white fingers of the hand seemed 
to play. 

Then their straining, fascinated eyes 


Her wrap unfastened, she turned: 
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picked out the form of Waldo Carter, 
more threatening to their. imaginations 
because of his rough dress, more typical 
somehow of the specter of vengeance 
drawn by their fright-filled minds, 
sketched darkly against the chair. 


wy: ALDO!” choked Marjorie. That 

was the only word spoken, and 
the only other sound was the quick, 
spasmodic intaking of Hamilton Gray’s 
breath. 

They stood there for what seemed 
ages, every nerve taut, every muscle stiff- 
ened, their eyes fixed on the still, silent 
figure that accused more plainly than 
words. 

The flaring coals died down, and 
their eyes could no longer make out the 
figure in the chair. But what their eyes 
did not find, their imaginations supplied. 
They stood there waiting to be shot. 
Plainly enough to them the hand seemed 
to lay hold of the weapon and slowly 
raise it, carefully, measuredly. They 
waited. Which was to be the first? 

Then the embers flickered up again, 
and they saw, with an instant’s relief, 


that the revolver still lay on the chair- 


arm; but the red and yellow flames 
picked out the white fingers, which ap- 
peared first to grip the weapon, then to 
relax, to grip and relax, time and time 
again, as if in perplexity. 

Gray—well, Gray did just what I 
would have expected of him. When 
fright, stunning, paralyzing fright, let 
go, he—he bolted, hatless and gloveless 
—a plunge through the curtains to the 
hallway, a lunge to the outer door and 
away. Typical of Hamilton Gray and 
his kind, I’d say, to get a woman into 
a mix and then run for it. 

His flight did one thing for Mar- 
jorie—one thing, I say, though I suspect 
that it did a great deal more. She was 
stirred out of her fright for a moment. 
She half turned to the curtained door- 
way through which Gray had gone. 
“You dog!” That was all she said. She 
faced back to the figure in the chair. 

Waldo Carter made no movement, 
except that the hand still played with 
the grim weapon on the chair-arm—or 
was it the rising and falling firelight 
that seemed to give it life? 
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No human could stand such suspense 
for long, and. Marjorie was all human. 
Her hands, straining together against 
her breast, seemed trying to help her 
throat form words. Only sounds that 
meant nothing came. But slowly her 
choking ceased; the gutturals formed 
into syllables, and the syllables into 
meaning. 

“Waldo,” she began, ‘‘Waldo—please 
—please—shoot—quick. Don’t you see 
I can’t stand it—this—this waiting ?” 

The fingers seemed to close over the 
revolver. She shut her eyes and braced 
herself for the shock—waited and waited 
for the shot that would end all earthly 
agony. But when none came, she opened 
her eyes. The figure in the chair was 
still and silent ; it had not moved. 

“Don’t you see, Waldo?” she asked 
again, straining to make articulate 
words. “Don’t you see? I deserve it; 
but this waiting—is cruelty !” 

Funny how our minds will work, isn’t 
it? Here was Marjorie with death 
hanging over her. and because it did 
not come quick enough,—because she 
was too weak to stand such an anguish 
of suspense, yet not too weak to die 
bravely,—she pleaded for the end. 

“There’s no use going on— with 
things—things as they are,” she said. 
“Even if you were willing, I couldn’t— 
continue to be your wife after—after 
this—with this—between us. Wont you 
please—/f/ease shoot?” 

Still Carter did not move. 

But Marjorie did. She glided across 
the room, and throwing herself on her 
knees before the man in the armchair, 
buried her head in his lap, great sobs 
shaking her body. Her nerves had given 
way under the strain. 


ARTER moved for the first time. 

He stirred strangely and brushed 
his hands across his eves as if to free his 
mind of a bad dream; then he sat up- 
right. “Must have been asleep,” he said 
apologetically, as we do, sometimes, to 
ourselves. He rubbed his eyes. ‘Must 
’a’ fallen asleep sitting before the fi—” 
He felt rather than saw Marjorie on 
her knees before him, her head in his 
lap, sobbing. “Why—why, Marjorie, 
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little girl, what’s the matter, honey?” 
Before she could answer, his eyes wan- 
dered to the revolver lying on the chair- 
arm. ‘No wonder the little girl is 
scared,” he said, as if he were talking to 
a child. “I was sitting here,” he ex- 
plained, “and it kept jamming against 
me”—indicating the weapon. “And 
you—no wonder you were scared.” 

He began tenderly to stroke her hair, 
but Marjorie’s arms had crept up around 
his neck; her head was buried against 
his shoulder, and she was crying from 
sheer happiness, for with his words a 
great surge of relief had swept away 
her tragedy. It was like a bad dream. 
She understood now—and wasn’t it like 
him? That dear old steady, easy-going, 
never-seeing Waldo had been—asleep ! 

Yes, that’s about all there is to the 
story—except one rather vital point. 
They sat thus in the armchair until the 
fire went out and the room had grown 
chill. Marjorie got up at last, unwound 
herself from her husband’s embrace, 
stepped across the room and picked up 
her wrap, which had dropped from her 
shoulders ages before. That act marked 
the end of her nightmare. 

Carter rose slowly from the chair, 
yawned and stretched himself elabo- 
rately and wandered aimlessly about the 
room. Near the curtained doorway that 
led to the hall, was an open window. 
Carter picked up some objects from the 
table—a quick glance told him Marjorie 
was not looking—and tossed them out 
the window. 

They were—attend me closely—Ham- 
ilton Gray’s hat and gloves! 

Marjorie had hung up her cloak, and 
she turned to her husband a face aglow 
with happiness. She pressed _ herself 
close to him, and his arms folded about 
her. She drew his face down so that 
she looked full into his:eyes, and she saw 
there for the first time all that love 
meant to him. And he saw that in those 
eyes looking deep into his own was the 
new light of a love that had just found 
itself. 

She sighed happily. ‘Somehow, 
Waldo, you great, big, blundering, 
splendid, lovable boy,” she said, “I feel 
that our honeymoon is just beginning.” 
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a family council, dominated by 
her stern old Aunt Honoria. 
The family had at last come to 
a realization of Beatrix’s con- 
duct. In particular they had 
heard of her evening visits to 
York’s rooms. Determined to 
save the family name from the 
scandal being whispered about, 
they informed Miss Beatrix she 
was to go West until gossip 
should have quieted. 

The very thought of this exile 
was insupportable to her. At 
this point Pelham Franklin 
crossed the room at a distance— 











*] ‘pe warst-spoiled young wom- 
a] an in -America,” Beatrix 
iL] Vanderdyke, is the central 
figure of this story. The only daughter 
of a man known all over the world as 
the head of one of the richest and most 
exclusive families in the United States, 
Beatrix exercised the power of great 
wealth and exceptional beauty with 
little restraint, and went about as she 
chose, chaperoned only by a weak-willed 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Keane. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had 
been Sutherland York, a portrait painter 
whose skill with the brush was ably sup- 
plemented by a notorious dexterity in 
his dealings with women. Beatrix had 
enjoyed playing with the fire of his 
emotions, artd with her fine disregard 
for convention had permitted herself to 
visit him in his studio, even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot him- 
self one evening and attempted a bit 
of passionate love-making. 
promptly and coolly put him in his place 
and then went home. 

The very next ‘day Beatrix’s mother 
called her up by long-distance from 
their country-place and insisted that 
Beatrix come up there at once to dis- 
cuss an important matter. Beatrix put 
her mother off till next day. Then she 
went up to the Vanderdyke country- 
place and found a house-party assembled 
there which included Pelham Franklin, 
a wealthy young man whom her family 
wished her to marry. More painful for 
Beatrix, she found herself the subject of 
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and Beatrix perpetrated the 
crowning audacity of her career. 

“I’m very sorry about all this,” she 
said. “This story about my visits to 
Sutherland York is only half true. It 
hasn’t occurred to you, has it, that more 
than one man may live in York’s apart- 
ment-house, and that I may have been 
going to see another?....I had 
every right to pay midnight visits to 
the man who lived in the studio op- 
posite to York’s, and if there is anything 
attaching to our name it is not scandal, 
but romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?’ asked 
Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throw- 
ing up her head, “‘of a girl who goes to 
see the man to whom she has been 
secretly married.” 

She rose, and with exquisite shyness 
went across to Franklin and ran her 
hand through his arm. 

“Play up,” she whispered. 
please play up.” 


“Oh, 


RANKLIN played up—but in a 

most surprising manner, for he was 
determined to teach Beatrix a lesson. 
He accepted the situation, acknowledged 
Beatrix as his wife, and after the con- 
gratulations and excitement were over, 
led her to where Mrs. Vanderdyke was 
standing with Aunt Honoria. ‘Good 
night,” he said. “Bee and I are rather 
tired after an exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him her hand, 
with her best smile. “And to-morrow 
we shall all be very busy with our ama- 
teur theatricals. Good night.” 
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Beatrix received the kiss, 
tried to return the smile and to 
find even one word to say, but 
could not. Then she felt herself 
guided up the wide stairway 
and found herself standing in 
the gallery. 

“Which is your room!” de- 
manded Franklin. 

She pointed to the door, 
trembling. 

But when she stood inside 
her room, heard the door shut 
and locked and saw Franklin 
seated before it, her voice 
came back and she raised her 
trembling hand in a_ very 
ecstasy of appeal. 

“Let me off! Please let me 
off !” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. 
“Not I. You’ve told everybody 
that you’re my wife. All right! 
You are.” 

There followed a battle of 
wits and of will between this 
woman and this man. And 
finally he wore down her resist- 
ance and compelled her maid 
to “put Mrs. Franklin ready for 
the night.” Then he walked 
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to the foot of the bed. 

“Tf you and I,” he said, with ex- 
treme distinctness, “were the only two 
living people on a desert island, and 
there was not the faintest hope of our 
ever being taken back to the world, I 
would build you a hut at the farthest 
end of it and treat you as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Downstairs Franklin met Mrs. Lar- 
pent, an English widow who had wished 
to marry him for his money. He had a 
bad quarter of an hour with her, for 
she was curious about the details of his 
marriage ; but at last he escaped, hoping 
to soothe her with money. 

Next day he motored to town and 
found the report of his marriage dis- 
played in all the papers. Sutherland 
York called and tried to blackmail him. 
Franklin drove York out; the latter 
vowed vengeance. 

Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told 


her they must be really married at once 
to stop the gossip. Beatrix refused. 

“You dare not give me away,” she 
said. “You're afraid of the laughter 
that will follow you wherever you go. 
I think you’re right. But—as to being 
your wife, not in this world, my good 
sir, for any reason that you can name. 
I’d rather die.” 


EATRIX’ family think it strange that 

Franklin and she plan no honey- 
moon. They suggest to Franklin that 
he quiet gossip about their unconven- 
tional “marriage” by going for a honey- 
moon cruise on Franklin’s yacht, the 
Galatea. He takes up the suggestion 
eagerly, for he has really fallen in love 
with her. To his surprise Beatrix ac- 
cepts the arrangement, but when she 
appears on board the Galatea she brings 
with her Mrs. Keane, Ida Larpent and 
Malcolm Fraser. A honeymoon cruise 
indeed! 
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To Franklin’s inward rage Fraser 
immediately became the object of 
Beatrix’s whole attention. She called 
him “Mally,” talked almost tenderly 
about the old days, drew him out on 
the subject of books and life and then, 
utterly ignoring the others, paced up 
and down with her arm through his, 
listening with the rapt wonder of a 
little girl while he recited his recent 
verses to her. 
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CHAPTER XVII 





[rp [HE Galatea was under way at 
T | two o’clock—a clear, bright, 
|} sparkling afternoon with a hot 

sun, a transparent sky and hardly a 
puff of wind. Built on thorough sea- 
going lines, newly painted, in apple-pie 
order and carrying a crew of sixty men, 
she was, as well she might be, the envy 
of passing craft— ‘the millionaire 
yacht.” Men who knew ran their eyes 
along her graceful lines with admira- 
tion and took pleasure in her swanlike 
movement. Others on tugboats, shift- 
ing a quid, made rough guesses as to 
her daily cost in the manner of women 
as to the clothes, jewels and spendings 
of a distinguished leader of society. 

About one-thirty two things had hap- 
pened—the first of them comic, the 
other not without a touch of pathos: The 
sandy-headed mate, Horatio Jones, 
whose middle name of Nelson was 
dropped by him with a sneaking sense 
of its unfitness, had used his wide smile 
and glib tongue to some purpose and 
returned to the yacht with Mrs. 
O’Dowd after a busy thirty minutes. 
The young Irish, childless, wife of a 
seafaring friend of his, she was not 
above earning good wages as stewardess 
and taking a look at the world—her 
husband being away. 

Jones also brought with him a hetero- 
geneous boxful of what the bookseller 
had called the newest novels. Some of 
them had been out six months and 
were in ripe old age. There had been 


no time to make much of a choice, but 
Jones had, as usual, looked after him- 
self by seeing that his collection in- 
cluded Rupert Hughes, Peter Kyne, Rex 
Beach, Jack London, Irvin Cobb, Rob- 
ert Chambers, Gene Stratton Porter and 
Sinclair Lewis. It was simply to make 
up weight that he threw in Wells, Wal- 
pole, Dunsany, Sarah Grand, Conrad, 
Galsworthy and other drawing-room 
“geezers,” as he called them. They 
were no good to him. He handed Mrs. 
O’Dowd over to the chief steward and 
with an air of pride and satisfaction, 
followed the case of books down to the 
library and arranged its contents in a 
long, alluring line on the center-table. 
It seemed’ to him that the hardly-ever- 
read sporting and technical volumes 
behind the glass of the cases turned up 
their noses in contempt. 

The pathetic incident was the unex- 
pected arrival of little Mrs. Lester 
Keane, who came on board with the air 
of a moving-picture heroine chased by 
at least six: desperate and obviously 
made-up villains armed to the teeth. A 
little bag in which she had placed all 
her small items of jewelry and other 
treasures was clutched in one agitated 
hand, and she carried an umbrella in 
the other. She was one of those women 
who regard an umbrella as the patent 
of respectability rather than as a weapon 
of service. She took it with her walk- 
ing or driving—wet or fine. It was a 
fetich, an institution. She was assisted 
aboard, with many gasps, by a deck- 
hand, and she drew up, expecting ap- 
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parently to see pirates and the skull and 
crossbones. Franklin turned and saw 
her and smiled a welcome. 

For some reason which he didn’t en- 
deavor to define, he was glad to see the 
admirable woman who had won his com- 
plete respect and admiration in her en- 
deavor to put up a fight in Beatrix’s 
bedroom that memorable night. “My 
dear Mrs. Keane,” he said, holding out 
his hand, “I’m delighted to see you: 
Welcome to the Galatea! I was won- 
dering how it was that my wife came 
to leave you behind.” 


RS. KEANE bridled with indigna- 

tion. ‘Your wife?” she said. “Well, 
this is really a most extraordinary coun- 
ity.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Franklin ; 
“I should have said Miss Vanderdyke.” 
It had seemed to him quite natural to 
use the word “wife.” 

“That’s why I have come,” said Mrs. 
Keane, her rather fat chin wabbling 
nervously. “‘Need I say more?” 

“Nothing more; but I must ask you 
at once to oblige me by remembering 
that everybody on this yacht believes, 
and must continue to believe, that Miss 
Vanderdyke is Mrs. Franklin. “You 
know why as well as I do. 
That is understood, of course?” 


’ 


His 
question, behind which there was very 
palpably the suggestion of a drastic 
course of action, achieved a bow from 


Mrs. 
smal] 
brought ?” 

“T had no time to pack anything else,” 
she said. ‘‘Where is Beatrix?” 

“Below, settling for the cruise.” 

“The cruise? Is it to be a cruise? 
Can nothing prevent this rash act?” 

Franklin shook his head. “You know 
Beatrix. Mrs. Keane.” 

The little woman, who had great grit 
and even heroism beneath her indecisive 
and fluttering exterior, drew herself up. 
“Very good,” she said. “I shall do 
what I conceive to be my duty.” All 
the same she threw an anxious glance 
about her. It was quite obvious that 
she was looking for life-belts, lifeboats, 
rafts and all the other paraphernalia 
of.shipwrecks. No one could guess, nor 


He then pointed to a 
“Ts that all you’ve 


Keane. . 
dress-case. 
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did she herself quite realize, the im- 
mensity of the triumph of mind over 
matter in trusting herself at sea, or 
the extent of the damage to her sense 
of propriety that was made by her being 
obliged to lend her countenance to a 
quite indescribable proceeding. If she 
had imagined that she would ever find 
herself a companion to a young woman 
who went for a honeymoon with a man 
to whom she had not been married, she 
would willingly have starved in Lon- 
don. 

“I was not well last night,” she said 
with a quiver in her voice. “I had one 
of my most severe attacks of neuralgia. 
I overslept myself this morning. I can 
only think that Beatrix left me behind 
because she was too thoughtful to dis- 
turb me. Mr. Franklin, I am not very 
strong. I-have had a terrible time to 
get here. You must please forgive my 
agitation.” 

Franklin felt thoroughly inclined to 
put his arm round the tremulous lady’s 
shoulder and. say, “There, there!” as 
Beatrix always did, and soothe her_with 
soft words. It seemed to him that she 
was, with her pedantic and old-fashioned 
ideas, rather like the dodo in the cen- 
tury to which he belonged, or that she 
resembled a faded stuffed canary under 
a glass case in a room furnished and 
painted by Cubists. ‘You will find your 
stateroom very comfortable,” he said, 
“and I wifl do all that I can to make 
you ,happy and contented. I’m very 
glad you’ve come.” 

“Thank you! You are kinder than 
my past experience led me to expect. 
And now, if you please, where are the 
stairs?” 

Franklin smothered his laugh. He 
was glad for her sake that the mate was 
not in earshot. He called up one of the 
deck-boys. “Take Mrs. Lester Keane 
below,” he said, ‘‘and tell the chief 
steward to look after her.” 

It so happened that Mrs. Keane was 
immediately seen by Beatrix, and be- 
fore Franklin moved away from the 
companion, he heard her high, clear 
voice: ‘Brownie, you darling! Fancy 
seeing you here! I left you with red 
flannel round your face. You must have 
come by aéroplane.” And then he heard 
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the sound of some one bursting into 
tears and moved away. 


i ged until the Galatea had left the 
Yacht Club well behind her did 
Malcom Fraser screw up his courage to 
face his friend. He found Franklin 
forward, with his arms folded and a 
pipe between his teeth, watching the 
amazing skyline of the receding city 
and running his eyes over the great 
docks that lined the banks of the river, 
the gigantic ferries, the impertinent tugs 
and a transatlantic liner being edged 
inch by inch into her berth, her port 
side all aflutter with 
waving handker- 
chiefs. 

For several min- 
utes Fraser stood 
shoulder to shoul- 
der with his best 4 
pal, waiting for 
him to turn. 
He would 
have waited 


and 


Mrs. Lester Keane came on 
board with the air of a 
moving-picture heroine 
chased by at least six desper- 
ate and obviously made-up 
villains armed to the teeth. 
She was assisted aboard, with 
many gasps, by a deck-hand, 
she drew up, expecting 
apparently to see pirates and 
the skull and crossbones. 
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hour without a word, because he had the 
rare gift of imagination and therefore 
of sympathy. The two are twins. But 
presently Franklin turned, and there was 
an irresistible twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘Now, 
then,”’ he said, as though continuing a 
conversation, “how the blazes did you 
do it?” 

To Fraser that smile was worth a 
great deal. “Do you want to know the 
details, old man?” 

“Course I do. Women aren't . the 
only curious animals on earth, y’know.” 

“After you had left,” said Fraser 
gravely. “I tackled Beatrix. I had to 
Wait until the dance 
was over and most of 
the people had gone to 
bed. Oddly enough, I 
caught her at a mo- 
ment when she was 
more like the little 
simple girl with whom 
I used to play games 
nn as a kid than I’d seen her 

>», for years. Perhaps it was 

due to the moon or the stars 
—or both. Anyway, she took 
my arm and we _ wahdered 
into the garden and for quite 
a long time we talked of the 
old days and some of the 
things that she used to dream 
about. I think the fairies 
must have been dancing 

4 somewhere near. Then I 

{ switched things around to 

the present and told her 
pretty plainly, what I con- 
ceived it to be her duty 
to do to retrieve her- 

self. 
“T spoke to her 
honestly and 
bluntly, like 
a brother, and she 
was very patient 
and listened to 
me without a 
word. I didn’t ex- 
aggerate things at all. 
I didn’t see how I could. 
They’ve gone to the whole 
lengths of exaggeration 
already. I talked about her 
family and their wholesome 
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desire to avoid scandal, and I painted a 
picture of what York could do to put 
the name of Vanderdyke, which stands 
so high, into the kitchen, the garage and 
the saloon. I pointed out that if, for the 
first time in her life, she didn’t do some- 
thing all against the grain, she would 
jeopardize the noble efforts of Aunt 
Honoria and outrage all the endeavors 
of her father and mother to build up an 
aristocracy in this country. 

“T believe I must have talked for 
half an hour, and all the time she sat 
with her hands clasped together and the 
moonlight on her face, more beautiful 
than I have ever seen: her look and more 
like the child that she used to be before 
she discovered the intolerance of wealth 
and had been spoiled by the obsequious- 
ness of everybody around her. Just 
when I thought I had won my point, 
she got up. 

““*My dear old Malcolm, no wonder 
you write poetry,’ she said. ‘You are 
a sort of cherub, my dear. You have 
a head—a very nice head—and two 
wings, and that’s all. All the same 
there is much heart in your eloquence 
and an immense amount of common 
sense. The only thing is, I don’t intend 
to marry Pelham Franklin under any 
circumstances whatever. So God bless 
you, old boy, and good night.’ 

“And with that she turned away, 
sang a little song and fox-trotted 
through the gardens onto the terrace 
and into the house. Presently I saw 
a light in her window, gave the whole 
thing up and went off to bed with my 
tail between my legs. Imagine my sur- 
prise when about eight o’clock this 
morning a discreet manservant brought 
me a letter from her. Here it is.” He 
slipped it out of his pocket and read it 
aloud: 

“ “Dear Poet: I have altered my mind 
just to prove to you that I am a woman 
after all, little as you think so. Also 
—two reasons are better than one—be- 
cause I am bored stiff and have decided 
to take a cruise on the Galatea. But 
you must come, because we shall need 
a fourth at bridge—I make that an 
absolute stipulation—and Mrs. Larpent 
will make the third. Pack your little 
trunk, dear Malcolm, and be ready im- 
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mediately after breakfast. Heigh-ho, 
for the wind and the sea!’ ” 

“H’m,” said Franklin, “she beats 
me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


S he sat down to dinner that 
A night in the admirable saloon, 

wholly devoid of the frills and 
furbelows which are so dear to the 
hearts of incurable landlubbers, Frank- 
lin threw an amused glance at Malcolm 
Fraser, who read it, laughed and sig- 
naled back. ‘Yes, by Jove, a very dif- 
ferent table from the one we’re used 
to! How about the compensation?” 

Franklin looked from one guest to 
another with close scrutiny. He caught 
the meaning of Fraser’s mental ques- 
tion. Compensation ? 

Beatrix Vanderdyke, dressed as 
though she were a woman of thirty 
bound for the opera, in the highest 
spirits, her laugh ringing out frequently ; 
Mrs. Claude Larpent, with her irré- 
sistible touch of Paris, her fingers gleam- 
ing with rings, and a queer Oriental 
stone which might have been the eye 


~of some skeptical god watching every- 


one from her hair; and Mrs. Lester 
Keane, the very epitome of the Ken- 
sington of Thackeray’s time, her non- 
descript hair, much touched with gray, 
scrupulously drawn back from her fore- 
head, hef mouse-colored dress lightened 
by a lace thing round her shoulders 
which might easily have beef an anti- 
macassar. 

Malcolm Fraser also ran his eye 
round the table at which he had hither- 
to seen the open, healthy faces and 
square shoulders of Franklin’s sporting 
friends. He was not at all sure—per- 
haps because he was a poet—that this 
new sight was not more pleasant to 
him than the old one. There was, how- 
ever, one question that he asked himself 
again: “Why Mrs. Larpent?” He was 
not in any sense of the word a man of 
the world; he believed that all women 
were chaste and devoid of guile; but 
there was something about Mrs. Lar- 
pent which made him a little sorry to 
see her in the company of Beatrix—he 
didn’t know why. 
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The portholes were open, as the night 
was hot. They framed round patches 
of a sky pitted with stars. The steady, 
conscientious pulse of the engines and 
the slight swing of the yacht were the 
only indications of her activity. An ex- 
cellent dinner was being served by four 
expert stewards who had devoted the 
most minute care to the decoration of 
the table in honor of “Mrs. Franklin.” 
In the gallery a string-quartet with 
piano was playing from “Boheme,” 
almost to perfection. There was just 
the slightest inclination on the part of 
the pianist to’syncopate the music. 

Franklin, partly recovered from his 
shock, was determined to make the best 
of things. The sight of Beatrix in all 
the glory of her youth was a delight 
to him. It filled him with joy and 
pride to see her sitting in that yacht 
of his, which he regarded as home. His 
blood danced every time her laugh rang 
out. She added something to the atmos- 
phere of the saloon which he had always 
subconsciously missed and _ desired. 
Nevertheless he told himself, and be- 
lieved it to be true, that he had routed 
out of his mind every thought of mak- 
ing her his wife, even in name. Her 
dislike of him expressed very definitely, 
and now shown by the aloof but per- 
fectly courteous way in which she in- 
cluded him in the conversation, made 
the mere idea of such a thing impos- 
sible and absurd. She was on board to 
please herself, to carry out a whim, and 
an impulse to do something new and 
different, and she had taken care to sur- 
round herself with a bodyguard in order 
to protect her. 

He saw all that and shrugged his 
shoulders. He said, as he had said over 
and over again: “She beats me. I 
can’t compete with her. I give it up. 
She must have her head. At any rate, 
all this will do something to put York 
off the scent ; so what’s the use of worry- 
ing. I bow the knee to autocracy.” 
That was the mood of the man who 
had never hitherto allowed himself to 
be beaten by men or beasts. Women 
were not included in this list, for the 
simple reason that they had fever been 
permitted to interfere with his way of 
life. 
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S for Beatrix, she was not thinking, 
dissecting or going to the mental 
bother of introspection. She was en- 
joying a new sensation, delighting in 
the thrill of a dangerous and what 
would be to most girls an inconceiv- 
able adventure. She looked upon the 
whole thing as merely an episode, an 
act in the drama of her life, and with 
enough sense of excitement to spur her 
on, played her part of Franklin’s wife 
with one appreciative eye on herself. 
She believed that York would carry out 


‘his threat, knowing the man as well as 


she did, and she knew that as soon as 
the whole house of cards fell flat, as it 
was bound to do, her family, headed 
by Aunt Honoria, would punish severe- 
ly. They would spoil her life at least 
for a year. 

She had gone on the cruise because 
of a desire to smell the sea and try 
a new form of amusement. That 
was all. Franklin, either as a man or 
an enemy, or as one who had come to 
her rescue, counted for nothing. He 
meant no more to her than Captain Mc- 
Bean or Mr. Horatio Jones. He was 
merely the means of providing her with 
the antidote against boredom. She was 
out to enjoy a new experience at his 
expense. Hurrah for the open sea! 
Sufficient for the day, so long as the 
day was fine and the people in it kept 
her merry. 

When it came to Ida Larpent—the 
mental processes of her mind were as 
busily at work as the mechanical ap- 
pliances of the ship’s engine. This was 
no mere joy-ride for her. It was a 
business trip, the chances of which had 
been grasped eagerly, with all the cun- 
ning of a woman who has lived on her 
wits and brought individualism to a fine 
art. She was going to use every mo- 
ment to her own ultimate advantage. 
The fact that Beatrix had placed her 
among her favorites was an admirable 
step forward. She was clever enough 
to know that the sunshine of the beau- 
tiful young autocrat’s smile might at 
any moment cloud over—that her reign 
as a favorite was most ephemeral. 

But she had already watched things 
closely and had come to the conclusion 
that the marriage which had caused. so 
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much rejoicing among the Vander- 
dykes, romantic as it seemed, was an 
empty and hollow affair. She saw very 
plainly that the heart of Beatrix was 
utterly untouched. She had yet to dis- 
cover precisely how Franklin had been 
affected. She was no optimist, but it 
seemed to her that Franklin was as cool 
as Beatrix. He had, however, a way of 
hiding his feelings that would make it 
necessary for her to put him under her 
microscope. 

As things appeared on the surface, 
at any rate, everything was in Ida Lar- 
pent’s favor. She measured herself 
against Beatrix without egotism. The 
girl had all the advantage of youth and 
—as Mrs. Larpent’s knowledge of men 
told her—many of the disadvantages. 
She was going to set herself with the 
utmost calculation to stir Franklin up. 
It seemed to her that the propinquity 
forced upon them all by living aboard a 
yacht would make that easy. She had 
examined herself in the mirror of her 
stateroom and come to the conclusion 
that she had never looked more beau- 
tiful or so completely feminine. With- 
out any sense of loyalty to Beatrix, to 
whom she was indebted for this chance, 
she had made up her mind to attract 
Franklin with all the arts that she pos- 
sessed. Through him she might win 
absolute freedom from: money troubles, 
and that would be excellent. To become 
his wife—well, why not? The laws of 
the country were all in favor. 
Divorce was a hobby, an_ institution, 
and Beatrix was a worshiper at the altar 
of Something New. 


her f 


HEN it came to Malcolm Fraser, 

whom Beatrix had called the 
fourth of the party—he was usually the 
fourth of every party—what was he but 
simply a man who could do no more 
than enjoy the glamour of the impos- 
sible—a sort of stargazer. His love 
for Beatrix dominated his secret life, 
and he knew that he could show it only 
in one way—by being her friend. He 
had no pain in his heart. He had no 
right to possess a heart at all, where 
she was concerned, but no one could 
prevent him from placing her in the 
throne of it and locking her in. And 
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so he just reveled in her presence and 
was happy. 

There remained little Mrs. Lester 
Keane, the last member of this strangely 
ill-assorted party; and she, who took 
everything seriously, and whose god was 
convention, was undergoing very gen- 
uine suffering. To be herself a party 
to any arrangement so unabashed in its 
smashing of all the rules of life was 
bad enough. Her self-respect, which 
meant so much to her, was deeply 
wounded, and when she thought of the 
girl who seemed to her to be a sort of 
queen and for whose beauty and purity 
she had the most intense admiration and 
regard, her perturbation became pain- 
ful, even tragic. : 

Mrs. Keane suspected Franklin. Like 
all women who have gone through life 
looking at the truth through a keyhole, 
herself hidden, she believed no good of 
men. ‘They were all wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. They were the enemies of 
women. She conceived Franklin to be 
no different from those worldly crea- 
tures of whom she had read so fre- 
quently in her favorite novels, most of 
which had been written in the period 
of her youth by women. She was, there- 
fore, most unhappy. She was also dread- 
ing seasickness. Poor little lady, what 
a combination of mental disquiet ! 


‘CHAPTER XIX 


RANKLIN and Fraser left the 

dining-saloon after a brief talk 

and joined the ladies in the little- 
used drawing-room. They found that 
the orchestra, which was as much a part 
of the yacht as the engines and inva- 
riably played Franklin’s favorite mel- 
odies during and after dinner, had been 
dismissed. The phonograph was at 
work instead, and the voluptuous strains 
of a more than usually saccharine Vien- 
nese waltz filled the charming room. 

Franklin drew up short at the door 
and put his hand on Fraser’s arm. 
“Look,” he said quietly. 

With an absolute lack of self-con- 
sciousness and a nymphlike grace, her 
lips wearing the smile of a child, Beatrix 
was dancing and winding her way be- 





“This is -where we usually 
foregather—I mean on the 
bachelor cruises.” ‘Which 
are now things of the past,” 
said Beatrix imperturbably. 


tween 
tee 
chairs 
at nd 
little 
tables, her 

white arms 

outstretched and 

her hands moving 

like the wings of a bird. 

She seemed to bring the 

music to life and to give it a 

sense of youth and beauty that 
turned the room into a moonstruck 
wood of thin trees. 

The two men watched her until the 
tune ran out. Franklin went quickly 
to the machine, wound it and started the 
record again. 

“What a pity you don’t dance, Mal- 
colm,” said Beatrix, panting a little. 

“But I do,” said Franklin, and he 
took her in his arms. He didn’t imagine 
himself to be a fine dancer. He had 
a healthy contempt of the dancing-man 
breed—those anemic creatures who try 
so hard to look immaculate and treat all 
women with a tedious mixture of famil- 
iarity and condescension. He waltzed 
well, all the same, with a perfectly 
straight back, an excellent sense of time 
and a steady left arm. In fact, he danced 
like a civilized man who has achieved the 
art of not being noticed in a crowd. 

From her deep and comfortable chair 


oe 


under the reading-lamp Ida Larpent, 


with a determined exposure of lace 
stocking, watched this little scene with 
quiet amusement. It seemed to her that 
those two danced like people who had 
been married for years. They said noth- 
ing. They didn’t look at each other. 
They were as much two people as though 
they were at opposite ends of the earth. 
The almost grim expression on Frank- 
lin’s face made jealousy impossible. So 
also did the slight air of social martyr- 
dom that was all about Beatrix. Any- 
one less expert as a psychologist than 
Ida Larpent could have told that 
Beatrix merely performed a duty. It 
would, however, have taken a quite un- 
common eye to have seen the riotous 
blaze in Franklin’s mind. 

To Mrs. Lester Keane’s mid-Victorian 
way of thinking, this ‘exhibition,’ as 
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she inwardly called it, watching from 
behind a new number of a fashion mag- 
azine, was singularly bad form. If she 
had known the expressive word stunt, 
she would have applied it with all her 
British horror of such a thing. 

“And now,” said Beatrix, when once 
more the popular tune arrived at its in- 
evitable and hackneyed conclusion, ‘“‘for 
bridge. Don’t you think so?” 


RANKLIN rang for a steward. The 

blood was in his head. The intox- 
ication of the girl was all about his 
brain. ‘Good Lord,” he said to him- 
self, “how am I to go through this and 
come out sane?” 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Larpent, put- 
ting down “The Dark Flower.” “I'd 
love a rubber or two.” 

“And I,” said Fraser, “—that is, if 
you don’t.want to play, Mrs. Keane.” 

“Thank you, but I never touch cards.’ 
The little lady returned to her aston- 
ished examination of the drawing of 
wispy girls in freak garments. She in- 
variably waxed almost hectic over the 
issues of her favorite journal, every 
word of which she read with minute 
care. It was to her rather like the 
thing at which a dog barks consistently, 
and with a very fever of rage, but 
wouldn’t avoid on any account. 

A steward appeared. ‘The card- 
table,” said Franklin. 

“But before we play,” said Beatrix, 
lighting a cigarette, “perhaps you'll tell 
us the geography of the yacht,—Pel- 
ham. I sha’n’t sleep peacefully unless my 
curiosity is satisfied. I asked Malcolm 
at dinner, but he’s apparently as much 
of a landlubber as I am.” She knew 
instinctively that this was the very best 
way to please Franklin, and she felt 
that she owed him something for her 
unsocial manner in the dining-saloon. 
She intended to enjoy the cruise, and 
therefore it would be tactful, to say the 
least, to keep him in a good temper. 

Franklin was obviously pleased. The 
Galatea was his favorite toy. He picked 
up a photograph album, laid it open 
on a table and pointed to an admirable 
picture of the yacht lying at anchor. 
Beatrix bent over it. 

“I bought her after the death of her 
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first owner,’ he said. “He was an 
eccentric invalid, as you will see when 
I explain certain things. She was built 
in the Clyde about eight years ago. Her 
tonnage is sixteen, hundred and seven, 
length over all three hundred and six- 
teen feet, beam thirty-five feet six, and 
she carries a crew of sixty, all told. 
You can see how beautiful her lines 
are. To my mind, she has nothing of 
her class to compete against. It’s true 
that some sailors carp at one thing in 
her appearance—the way her bridge is 
placed. Do you see? Instead of being 
well forward, as it usually is, you will 
notice that it’s away aft—only a few 
feet from the funnel.” 

“Why?” asked Beatrix, 
mildly interested. 

“To prevent anyone from walking 
over the library. A cranky idea of the 
old man I told you about. In fact, the 
Galatea was designed to meet his pecu- 
liar notions.” 

“Why not?” said Beatrix. 
the money.” 

“Quite,” said Franklin dryly. ‘Well, 
this, where my finger is, is the flush- 
deck, running from the bows to the 
stern, broken here by a well between the 
forecastle-head and the fore part of 
the bridge.” 

Beatrix laughed. 
sailor, aren’t you?” 

Franklin went on. It was good to 
be so near to this bewitching girl. He 
would have liked to absorb her attention 
for the whole evening. “Running aft 
from the bridge to within forty feet 
or so of the stern are all the deck- 
houses. Do you see? Here’s the library. 
Abaft, here, is the dining-saloon. Con- 
tinuing aft, on the port side, here, are 
the pantry and the inclosed space over 
the engine-room, and on the starboard 
side is a passage leading to this room 
and the writing-room.” 

“And I don’t believe 
either,” said Beatrix. 

“T don’t. Now look: the roof and 
sides of this line of deck-houses run out 
a few feet beyond the aftermost room. 
Do you notice that?” 

“So that your malade imaginaire could 
have a little sheltered nook to enjoy 
forty winks in out of the wind?” 


not even 


“He had 


“You're a regular 


you ever use 
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“Yes, that was the idea. Very jolly 
it is, too. Here’s the promenade, about 
nine feet broad and smooth as a bil- 
liard-ball. It continues across the fore 
part of the library and across the after 
part of the line of deck-houses—see? 
So -there’s an oblong track around most 
of the yacht, covered overhead with a 
thick awning.” 

“Ah! I see myself taking exercise 
there morning, noon and night.” 

“We all do,” said Malcolm. 

“Well, about thirty feet from the 
stern, here, there’s a double canvas 
screen running ’thwartships from one 
side to the other, shutting off a good 
space for the use of the crew. Under 
the forecastle head, on the main-deck, 
are the officers’ and petty officers’ quar- 
ters, very comfortable and excellent. 
Under the library is my sitting-room, 
which runs the whole breadth of the 
ship. This is where .we usually fore- 
gather—I mean on _ the ~ bachelor 
cruises.” 

“Which are now things of the past,” 
said. Beatrix imperturbably. “Are we 
to be permitted to peek into this sanctum 
some day?” 

“Of course.” 
pumped a little. 

And then, rising with her peculiar 
feline grace, Mrs. Larpent joined the 
group around the table. ‘All these tech- 
nicalities are Greek to me,” she said. 
“T want to know ‘how many guest-rooms 
there are, how many _ bathrooms— 
whether the mirrors are full-length, 
whether you bought all the rugs from 
the same place and if sq whether you 
got them cheaper—in fact, all those 
human details that I can understand— 
poor, untechnical me!” 

Franklin gave a short laugh, but was 
obviously thrown out. His description 
of the Galatea was in the only language 
he knew. He was unable to translate 
it into woman’s talk. 


Franklin’s ~ heart 


BEATRIZ was quick to notice his 
~ quandary. Nearly everything he had 
said was altogether beyond her, too, and 
gave her no more intimate a picture of 
the yacht than she would have ebtained 
from a quick glance at a flat plan, but 
after all, she intended to explore in the 
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morning ; so what did it matter? Her 
pricking conscience had alone brought 
the matter up. “Never mind about the 
furniture,” she said. , “Go on from 
where your finger is, Pelham. I’m fol- 
lowing you with keen intelligence and 
boundless interest.” 

Franklin gave her a grateful smile. 
“Well,” he went on, “here, abaft my 
room on the port side, are the cabins 
of the major-domo, the captain, the head 
steward, the chief engineer, the purs- 
er, an officers’ mess-room, the ship’s 
galley, a stewards’ mess-room and 
other cabins. Over here on the star- 
board side are the guest-rooms and 
suites—twenty, all told. The lower- 
deck is given up to stores, coal-bunkers, 
the engine-room, the stoke-hold,.a stack 
of electric accumulators which keep the 
electric lights going when the engines 
aren't working, and the gymnasium. The 
engines are designed not for speed, but 
for smooth running. We can whack 
up to twelve knots an hour, but our 
average is eight. Finally, we carry an 
ample supply of boats as well as two 
steam launches—one burning coal, the 
other oil.” He bowed and laughed and 
said “I thank you” in imitation of the 
professional guide, closed the album and 
put it away, having thoroughly enjoyed 
himself. 

“And this very beautiful and complete 
toy,” thought Ida Larpent, looking after 
the owner of it with calculating envy 
and admiration, ‘‘costs as much to run 
per annum as would make an admirable 
capital for a little lonely woman. My 
dear, you will be throwing away the 
opportunity of a lifetime if you don’t 
make yourself very precious to this inde- 
cently wealthy young man.” 


CHAPTER XX 


HE third day out, with the sem- 
blance of peace and contentment 
reigning on board, the Galatea 

ran into bad weather. The barometer 
had fallen sharply during the night, and 
the day broke behind a dull gray cur- 
tain to windward which blotted out the 
horizon and brought heavy rain as it 
came over. Capricious shifts of wind 
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in puffy spells made the awnings rattle 
and the sea agitated. The captain stuck 
to his course until the squall caught 
him; and then, in deference to the 
ladies, ran with the sea astern. Before 
four o’clock in the afternoon, however, 
the wind fell away and the sky cleared 
and the sun came out again—to the im- 
mense relief of Mrs. Lester Keane, who 
had given way to seasickness and to 
thoughts of disaster and death. 

The weather, like nearly everything 
else, had not affected Beatrix. With 
Mrs. Larpent and Malcolm Fraser as 
spectators, she spent most of the morn- 
ing in the gymnasium, exercising her 
limbs and her lungs—the former on 
the bars and rings and the electrically 
worked horse, the latter by frequent 
bursts of merry laughter and constant 
talking. The newness of her surround- 
ings had not yet worn off. The sense 
of being the heroine of a most daring 
adventure was still upon her. Then, 
too, she found her new friend, whose 
peculiar beauty had attracted her, enter- 
taining and interesting, and her old one 
as eager to, fetch and carry and as will- 
ing to pay her deference as ever. So 
far as Franklin was, concerned, he re- 
mained the man who had said an unfor- 
givable thing and who was her host, by 
accident. He counted for her only as 
such. 

But that night, having laid a restrain- 
ing hand upon the weather, Nature, who 
does not appear to be happy unless she 
can exert her power in some way, 
churned up a storm on the yacht. She 
brought about two incidents which, both 
quite unnecessary, did much to make 
this so-called honeymoon-cruise lose its 
outward peacefulness. It is her inva- 
riable way. 

The first happened before dinner, the 
second after. and both were led up to 
by the clash of temperaments. The 
return of the sun had something to do 
with the first. Its warmth and bright- 
ness sent Beatrix’s spirits, already high, 
still higher. Tea was served on deck. 
To Franklin’s inward rage Fraser im- 
mediately became the object of Beatrix’s 
whole attention. She called him “Mally,” 
talked almost tenderly about the old 
days, drew him out on the subject of 
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books and life and then, utterly ignor- 
ing the others, paced up and down with 
her arm through his, listening with the 
rapt wonder of a little girl while he 
recited his recent verses to her. 


HEN Fraser had run his not very 

retentive memory down, Beatrix 
began to talk about herself. ‘‘Mally,” 
she said suddenly, “do you remember a 
dream I told you about, one spring morn- 
ing when we were sitting on a log at 
the edge of those dear old woods? You 
had been ill, I think, and your mother 
had sent for you from school to feed 
you up.” 

“T remember,” said Malcolm. ‘You 
were eight or so, and I had just struck 
fifteen and was consumed with the idea 
that I was aman. I had just introduced 
myself to a razor. Oh, a great moment 
in the male career!” 

“Don’t talk so much, Mally dear. 
This is my innings. I told you I had 
dreamed that Father had lost all his 
money, every cent of it, and was broken 
and helpless, and that Mother—how 
queerly right it was!—had gone to bed 
permanently from the shock, and then 
I blossomed into a Joan of Arc because 
the night before that funny little French 
governess, Mademoiselle Hannebigue, 
had been reading to me about her, and 
I went out into the world—it was New 
York, of course—to build up a new for- 
tune for my unfortunate parents.” 

“What became of Miss Hannebigue, 
by the way?” , 

“That doesn’t matter. Don’t drag red 
herrings across our path. I became a 
great artist in about a minute and 
painted a picture that caused such a 
sensation that I sold it to a gorgeous 
person with a golden beard and blue 
eyes for—oh, millions and millions of 
dollars. And just before some vandal 
woke me up,—not Hannebigue, because 
she was in mortal terror of me,—I was 
carrying it all up to Father in a big 
brown bag. Do you remember?” 

“Ves, I remember. Why?” 

Beatrix said nothing for a moment, 
and as Malcolm looked at her beautiful 
face and long lashes and the little wist- 
ful smile on her lips, he saw the 
fallen log again, and the young birches 








“You're an optimist,” she 
said scoffingly. “Very 
likely. I’m also human, and 
I’m on my honeymoon.” 
He caught her by the 
wrists, and before he could 
control himself, kissed her 
gain, threw her hands 
away, and stood back. 
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just broken into leaf—the little big- 
eyed girl who had ordered him about, 
and the pair of new brown shoes that 
he had put on that day and which hurt 
him very much. 

“Mally, I never read about Joan of 
Arc now,” she said. “I’m ashamed. 
Never again, as long as I live, shall I 
ever have a chance to do big things ; and 
sometimes—not very often, but just for 
a minute when I hear a wonderful piece 
of music or see the sun go down as it 
did last night—I wish that Father had 
really lost all his money and I was an 
artist or something working for him. 
Oh, Mally, old thing, I’m not really 
much good these days, and I might have 
been—I really might have been. You're 
a poet. You get closer to the angels 
than ordinary mortals. What can I do? 
How shall I become something? Is 
there no way for me to justify having 
once been able to carry that funny old 
bulging bag up to Father?” 

It was Malcolm’s turn to say nothing 
for a moment. From where they stood 
he could see Franklin’s clean-cut pro- 
file as he sat with his chin on his fist 
looking out to sea. And the man who 
was his friend and whose story he knew 
seemed to look awfully alone and hurt. 
And then he spoke, eagerly, with a 
great and God-sent unselfishness : “Dear 
girl,” he said. “my dear little girl, open 
your heart to Pel. That’s the way.” 

The next instant the warm young arm 
was pulled sharply away from his own 
and a scoffing laugh was carried off like 
a bird. “Not in this world,” she cried. 
“Not in this world!” 

And then, with a little devil on her 
shoulder, the same little devil that had 
made her do all her foolish, impulsive, 
inconsistent things. she went over to 
where Franklin was sitting and stood 
with one foot on the deck-chair vacated 
by Ida Larpent, who had found it diffi- 
cult to get any attention. The girl’s 
brain was suddenly filled with an 
impish desire to flick her host's appar- 
ent imperturbability with the whip of 
sarcasm. 

“Well,” she said, putting a note of 
bonhomie into her voice that Franklin 
had never heard before, and liked. 
“Thinking—for a change?” 
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HE got up and stood with his back 

to one of the iron supports. ‘Why 
‘for a change’? Good Heavens, what 
a picture she made, standing there! 

“T’ve always been under the impres- 
sion that sportsmen never think.” 

Franklin laughed. What did he care 
what she said, so that she spoke to him, 
and he saw the flash of her teeth, the 
gleam of her dimples, the play of her 
astounding eyes? “You mean, being a 
sportsman, they don’t need and have not 
been given the necessary machinery for 
thinking ?” 

“T wouldn’t for a moment go so far 
as that,” she said, with a curiously ex- 
pressive gesture which completely con- 
tradicted her remark. ‘You spend most 
of your time on the Galatea. don’t 
you?” 

“Ves, as much as I can.” 

“IT don’t wonder. I’m beginning to 
understand that there must be some- 
thing very satisfying in being the czar 
of this little kingdom; it’s really the 
only way to feel the full power of 
wealth, unless you work and control 
great interests and feed your vanity like 
that. Democracies worship the moneyed 
man, I know, but there is really a touch 
of the old feudal system in life on a 
yacht like this. Officers and men, sixty 
of them, are your slaves, It’s ‘Yes sir,’ 
‘No sir,’ ‘Come aboard, sir,’ ‘I’ll make 
it so, sir,’ all day long; and, unlike a 
mere world, the very yacht can _ be 
ordered to change her course, put in or 
put out, at your imperial*command. Yes, 
I begin to feel the fascination of the 
life you’ve chosen.” 

She said all this thoughtfully, dis- 
guising the rank impertinence of it 
under a sort of naive admiration. 

It puzzled Franklin. He was too 
simple and direct to get her point of 
view and not willing to believe that he 
was being gratuitously ‘“cheeked.” 
“Vou’ve got me wrong,” he said. “I live 
on the sea because I like it and because 
I hate cities and society and newspapers 
and their gross publicity. That’s all.” 

She knew he was speaking the truth. 
She knew also that her elaborate sar- 
casm had missed fire. She tried again. 
The little devil was still on her shoul- 
der. “Oh, I see,” she said, acting aston- 
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ishment. ‘You're like the little boy who 
builds a hut in the back yard and forces 
himself to believe he’s hundreds of 
thousands of miles away from home. 
You come to sea to dodge the stress and 
strain of real life. You float lazily about 
on the water like a sportsman and leave 
the earth to be run by mere men. Well, 
I dare say there’s something in it. 
Hullo, there goes the first bugle. I 
must go and dress.” 

She nodded and slipped away chor- 
tling, perfectly certain that she had let 
Franklin see how very little she thought 
of him, and on the way down to her 
suite she flung the little devil away and 
paid her companion a visit with all the 
tenderness of a young Madonna. 


EATRIX was right. Franklin felt the 

cut of her whip on his conscience. 
Many times recently,during lonely hours, 
he had cursed himself as a waster of 
time and opportunity and wondered how 
much longer he was going to be con- 
tent to be numbered among the drones. 
All the same he bitterly resented be- 
ing flicked by this girl, herself the queen 
_ of drones, who, of all the women alive, 
had good reason to thank her stars for 
his sportsmanship. And he went below 
angry, dissatisfied and indignant. By 
Jove, he would get one back for this. 

His chance came after dinner. He 
left Malcolm in the drawing-room wait- 
ing for the bridge-table to be set, heard 
the phonograph on deck and went out 
to find Beatrix all alone, dancing like 
the spirit of spring. Ida Larpent, see- 
ing something in his eyes that drew her 
out of her chair, followed him and hid. 
He went up to Beatrix. “Dance with 

” he said, and took her rather 
roughly in his arms. He felt the urge 
of holding her as he had never felt it 
before. His very anger fired him. He 
would show this unbroken thoroughbred 
that he was a man as well as a sports- 
man. And so he held her tight, mad 
with the gleam of her shoulders and the 
scent of her hair, danced her breath- 
less—and, as the music stopped, im- 
prisoned her in his arms and kissed her 
lips again and again. 

Ida Larpent nearly screamed. The 
pain of her jealousy was unbearable. 


Beatrix fought herself free and stood 
panting against the rail. And as she 
stood there with heaving breast and her 
hand on her mouth, that unforgivable 
sentence which had burned itself on her 
vanity seemed to stand out in letters 
of fire on the deck-house. “If you and 
I were the only two living people on a 
desert island, and there was not the 
faintest hope of our ever being taken 
back to the world, I would build you a 
hut at the farthest end of it and treat 
you as a man!” 

This assault, this attack, was all the 
more nauseating because of its apparent 
cold-bloodedness, because it was made 
by the man who had dared to say those 
words to her. For a moment, with the 
blood in her head, she was overcome 
with a desire to cry out for servants 
and order them to kill that man. All 
that was imperious in her nature craved 
for instant punishment. Then, looking 
at the blaze in Franklin’s eyes and mis- 
taking it for the beast in him, she mas- 
tered herself and turned cold. 

“Just now,” she said, “I called you a 
czar. I was wrong. You're a polished 
gun-man.” 

Franklin laughed. He was still drunk 
with the taste of her lips. “Can’t a 
man kiss his wife on their honeymoon 
if he feels like it?” 

Beatrix put out both hands to keep 
him away. She was as white as moon- 
light, and her eyes shone like stars. 

Ida Larpent almost left her place to 
catch every word. 

“Wife! Thank God you will never 
be able to call me that.” 


RANKLIN went nearer—within an 

inch of those two sentinel hands: “I 
never did call you that. You chose the 
word, not I.” The way she had of 
putting him in the wrong always, of 
making him a brute who had tricked 
her into this impossible position, was 
mighty difficult to bear. 

Holding her breath, amazed and de- 
lighted at her sudden and unexpected 
insight into this marriage business which 
had always puzzled her, Ida Larpent 
watched these two young people as a 
cat watches mice—the girl standing out 
against the dark background of sky in 
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all the pride of youth, her bare shoul- 
ders outlined by the moonlight; the 
man, tall, wiry and amazingly vital, 
bending slightly forward, with his hands 
clenched ; the silence was hardly broken 
by the regular pulse of the engines, the 
humming of the breeze and the soft 
swish of the sea. 

“This is the end,” said Beatrix. 

“The end—how ?” 

“You will put me ashore.” 

“Where ?” 

“TI don’t care. 

“Why?” 

“Because, I tell you, this is the end.” 

“You're wrong. This is the begin- 
ning.” 

“T don’t intend to argue. I state as 
a fact that you will put me ashore to- 
Whatever happens, I- am not 
Now 


Anywhere.” 


going to live this lie any longer. 
let me pass.” 

Franklin went closer. The two 
hands were against his chest. ‘You 
amuse me,” he said. “It isn’t for you 
to give orders here. I’m czar of this 
kingdom, remember. You chose to come 
aboard, and you'll stay aboard as long 
as it suits me.” 

“You’re an optimist,” she said scoff- 
ingly. 

“Very likely. I’m also human, and 
I’m on my honeymoon.” He caught her 
by the wrists, and before he could con- 
trol himself, kissed her again, threw her 
hands away and stood back. 

Beatrix suppressed a cry and drew 
the back of her hand across her mouth. 
“Once more I’m wrong,” she said. 
“You're not a gun-man. You're a prize- 
fighter. May I be allowed to go now?” 

“To the devil, for all I care,” said 
Franklin. 

“Thank you. I prefer the bridge- 
table.” And he watched her go, walk- 
ing like a young Diana. 

Ida Larpent, with the tumult of a 
new chance in her queer heart, dodged 
away. 

Then Franklin turned his face to the 
stars. He was angry, sore, disordered— 
and ashamed. But as he stood there, 
face to face with nature, he said to 
himself. “One day I’ll make that girl 
long for my kisses as badly as I long 
for hers to-night—so help me God!” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


the second incident. 

With an amount of self-control 
that seemed to Franklin to be, under 
the circumstances, almost inconceivable, 
Beatrix played bridge until after mid- 
night. She went into the drawing-room 
with a high head and a radiant smile 
and began by saying: ‘“Mally dear, you 
will be my partner, and we will play 
together until sunrise, if you like.” And 
as every hand was dealt, for the re- 
mainder of the sitting, she babbled and 
laughed and said little witty things that 
set the poet chuckling and won admira- 
tion from the woman of the world. And 
all the while she smoked, telling Mrs. 
Lester Keane, when that uncompanion- 
able companion ventured to remon- 
strate, that she was no longer a débu- 
tante and if she wanted to set up a 
smoker’s heart, well, she could. Every 
now and then, too, perhaps to prove 
the fact to Franklin that at any rate 
there was one man aboard who could be 
trusted, she leaned across the table and 
touched Malcolm’s hand. It made him 
very happy. He was proud to be 
treated like a brother. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Keane sighed, 
began to arrange the magazines on the 
table at her elbow and said, ‘‘Dear me, 
how very late it is,” several times and 
finally got up and wandered aimlessly 
about the room. She hadn’t the cour- 
age to say frankly and, honestly: “Now, 
dear Beatrix, it’s time you went to bed. 
You’ve played enough and smoked 
enough, and you need all the sleep you 
can get.” But in the inevitable man- 
ner of all weak people she endeavored 
to get her point by a series of the kind 
of nerve-racking, unspoken hints which 
are generally rewarded by a few sharp 
and even unkind words. Not so from 
Beatrix. Noticing the worthy woman’s 
restlessness and recognizing her inten- 
tion, she cried out: “Bunny, Bunny, 
you really ought to have a nurse. Eleven 
o’clock and still up—and you haven't 
got over that bad attack! Run along 
to bed, dear, and if I’m not too late, 
I’ll peep in for a word or two.” 

Malcolm, not unsympathetic, smiled a 


[’: LARPENT was responsible for 














little to see the reluctant way in which 
the poor little rotund soul obeyed the 
command of her princess. 

It was a quarter past twelve when 
Beatrix drew away from the table as a 
rubber ended. ‘Thank you,” she said. 
“That sees me through. Good night, 
Ida; sleep well. Good night, Mally 
dear. For a poet you play a wonder- 
fully sound game.” And then, with an 
exquisite touch of shyness that took Mrs. 
Larpent’s breath away, staggered Mal- 
colm and nearly made Franklin jump 
out of his skin, she looked up at him and 
added: “I wont say good night to you,” 


and went out singing a little song be- 


neath her breath. 

It was so well done, with an art so 
true, an inflection so full of meaning, 
that for an instant Mrs. Larpent asked 
herself if the angry and definite words 
which she had recently overheard had 
ever been said. 

They left Malcolm dazed. Jas she, 
after all, married to his old friend? 
They were the words of a wife. 

The first shock over, Franklin under- 
stood. She had let him see that he was 
a creature to whom she did not bid good 
night, disguised in the soft voice and in- 
viting manner that was intended to keep 
Mrs. Larpent ignorant of the true state 
of affairs. 

“T’ll go over the score in the morn- 
ing,” he said, ‘and we can settle then. 
Malcolm, I’m going to write a few let- 
ters to-night; so—” 

“All right, old man. I’ll turn in right 
away.” He wondered if. he did not 
look a little like the woman at whom 
he had smiled earlier in the evening. 

“So will I,” said Mrs. Larpent. ‘This 
is all very delightful. I sleep better 
in this gently rocking cradle than I’ve 
ever done before. Well, good night.” 
She divided a smile between the two 
men and glided away, graceful and silky 
as a panther. 

Franklin put out his foot and kicked 
a box of matches which had fallen on 
the floor into the chest of a sleepy- 
eyed young steward who was already 
packing up the bridge-table. “I’m 
sorry,” he said. If he had had his, way 
at that moment, he would have kicked 
the earth into the limbo of forgotten 
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things and tumbled after it over the 
edge. 

Malcolm followed him out. He could 
see what was going on in the mind of 
the man he knew so well—the man into 
whose life no woman had come to tor- 
ture and disturb till then. ‘Old boy,” 
he said, “if I can be of any—” 

Franklin wheeled around and put his 
hand on Malcolm’s shoulder. “No, no, 
my dear chap. You can’t help, not even 
you. Fools always pay for their mis- 
takes. So long.” 


E had been in his room for ten min- 

utes—walking, walking, with his 
hands clenched and the fever of love 
boiling his blood, all alive to the fact 
that the girl who called herself his wife 
was, figuratively speaking, in reach of 
his hungry hand—when some one 
knocked softly on the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“T,” said Ida Larpent. 
door softly behind her. 
speak to you.” 

It was not the first time she had been 
in Franklin’s own particular room, but 
hitherto she had seen it with daylight 
streaming through the portholes. 

There was a curious confidence in her 
manner which puzzled even Franklin, 
unversed in the ways and moods of 
women as he was. She took it for 
granted that she was welcome, and de- 
liberately looked about for the most 
comfortable chair, in the manner of one 
who had the right to be in his room at 
any time. 

“Where would you advise me to sit?” 
she asked. “I don’t mean to criticise 
or carp when I say that this holy of 
holies of yours is more like the smoking- 
room in a man’s club than anything else. 
It fits your character like a glove, Pel- 


She shut the 
“TI want to 


ham. But—I need soft things and 
cushions, you know. Do what you can 
for me.” 


Franklin cleared a sofa of lines and 
fishing-tackle and a double-barreled gun 
and collected his only two’ cushions. 
“How will this do?” he said, showing 
no sign of his irritation and impatience 
at the sight of her. 

She placed herself full stretch, worked 
the cushions into place with her white 
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shoulders and heaved a little sigh of 
content. She was too pleased with her 
lace stockings to hide them. 

“May I smoke?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Franklin. 
Good Lord, was she there for the night? 

For some few moments she sat in 
silence, looking interestedly about her 
with a quiet air of proprietorship. She 
inhaled two or three mouthfuls of smoke 
and let it trickle out of her slightly 
Oriental nostrils. In her dark hair, 
drawn tightly across her forehead, the 
strange stone glittered. She made an 
attractive if somewhat unusual picture 
~sitting there; so slight and so feminine 
in her low-cut white satin dress. 

Then she turned amused eyes on 
Franklin, who -was standing watching 
her, trying to discover what was behind 
this obviously well-planned visit. 

“All men are liars, saith the prophet ; 
and you, my dear Pelham, very palpably 
hold a diploma in Class A.” She 
laughed quietly, rather pleased with her 
way of breaking the ice. ; 

“Think so?’ What on earth did 
the woman know? 

“You undemonstrative, self-contained 
men lie far more successfully than the 
Latins. One looks for a certain amount 
of duplicity from them. Their wine and 
climate and the quickness of their wits 
makes truthfulness almost impolite. 
Much the same point of view is held by 
the Irish, who have an inherent disbe- 
lief in the mere truth. The strong 
streak of Anglo-Saxon in you which 
gives you a horror of pulling down the 
fourth wall behind which you hide your 
sentimentality puts one off. What one 
takes for honest inarticulateness and 
shyness is really a_ well-thought-out 
pose, isn’t it? You manage admirably 
to give the impression of rather aloof 
integrity, an unexpressed contempt for 
dodges. It is historical, all the same, 
how artfully you can live a double life 
and achieve a statue in the market- 
place.” 


HIS wordiness bored Franklin. He 
hated phrase-making. Also it was 
late and he wanted to go to bed to 
sleep and be healthy. “The prophet 
said another good thing,” he replied. 
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“*Cut the cackle and come to the 
’osses.’ Did you ever hear that?” 

She laughed again. “You know that 
I have a horse or two, then?” 

“Would you be here if not?” 

“Why shouldn’t I have come for the 
pleasure of being with you, alone?” 

“It’s very kind of you to put it like 
that.” 

Mrs. Larpent flecked away the ash 
of her cigarette. “Sarcasm doesn’t suit 
you,” she said sharply. “If you mean 
to imply that I am here for money, you 
are wrong.” 

“T didn’t mean to imply that,” said 
Franklin. ‘On my honor!” 

“Thank you,” she said, and was silent 
again. The conscientious beat of the 
engines made a sort of tune. Then she 
got up and faced him, dropping arti- 
ficiality. “Why did you tell me you 
were married?” 

“Ah!” thought Franklin. “It is that, 
then.” He said nothing. He was no 
match for women. 

“Couldn’t you have been honest with 
me, of all people? You know my feel- 
ings for you. / was aboveboard. What- 
ever the reason for hatching this extraor- 
dinary story, I wouldn’t have given 
you away. I would have helped you.” 

“T can’t discuss this with you,” said 
Franklin. ‘You were at the Vander- 
dykes’. You saw the papers. Beatrix 
is on the yacht. There it is. I can’t 
see any reason why you should say that 
she and I are not married.” 

“Can’t you? Haven’t I seen you to- 
gether for the last three days? Wouldn’t 
my eyes be the first to notice any sign 
of love or affection between you, or even 
toleration? I came on the yacht ex- 
pecting to be made to suffer the jealous 
agony of the damned; and I find—it’s 
easy enough—that this honeymoon is a 
farce. You are a bachelor entertain- 
ing two duly chaperoned women.” 

What could Franklin do but lie? 
“Beatrix is my wife,” he said, ‘‘and the 
way in which we treat each other is our 
affair.” 

“Oh, no, believe me,” said Mrs. Lar- 
pent quickly. ‘“That’s where you're 
wrong. I am in this. You were on the 
verge of loving me before Beatrix 
cropped up. You may decline to accept 
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this as a fact, but I tell you that you 
were, and I know. You stand there 
looking at me in amazement because I 
am not afraid or ashamed to tell the 
truth. Women are more or less a mys- 
tery to you, and you've got a rooted idea 
that we must go through life hiding our 
souls behind light laughter and lace 
veils. And so we do until the inevitable 
hour when we suddenly come out into 
the open to fight for love. This is my 
hour, Pelham, and I stand in front of 
you as common and as human as a 
peasant woman or a squaw.” 


ER voice shook with emotion, and 

she seemed to Franklin to be taller 
and more beautiful and more digni- 
fied than he had ever seen her. All the 
same he wished to heaven that both 
these women had never come into his 
life, that he were still a free agent, a 
mere sportsman, as Beatrix called him 
so scornfully, the captain of his fate. 

“I don’t like you talking like this,” 
he said, with a curiously boyish blunt- 
ness and awkwardness. “It isn’t fair to 
yourself—or me.” 

“T’m not thinking altogether about 
you to-night, my dear. I said that this 
is my hour, my fight, the moment when 
I let you see me as I am. Now listen: 
I overheard your quarrel with Beatrix 
on deck this afternoon. I deliberately 
eavesdropped. I don’t want to know 
why you and she are playing this queer 
game. It doesn’t interest me. From 
the way you kissed her, without loving 
her in the very least, I saw that what 
you want is what I want. You are free. 
I am free. We neither of us owe alle- 
giance to a living creature. I love you. 
You are the first man who has made 
me understand the pain and ache of 
love. I make no bargain. I ask for no 
bond. I just want you. Take me.” 

She held out her white arms, with her 
head thrown back and her lips slightly 
parted and her eyes half closed. ‘There 
was something utterly simple and, in a 
way, fine about her. It wasn’t so much 
an appeal that she made as an offer of 
fellowship. Nature spoke in her voice 
and stood alluring in her presence. 
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Perhaps because of the subtle sense of 
isolation that the open sea gives, or of 
the wonderful silence of the night, or of 
the overwhelming strength of her emo- 
tion, Ida Larpent was nearer sincerity 
in what she said than she had ever 
been. It wasn’t only because she saw 
a chance to catch Franklin on the re- 
bound that she had gone into his room. 
She had argued in cold blood that by 
winning him thus she would strengthen 
her position, put a claim upon his sense 
of honor and win her way to independ- 
ence. But under the stress of genuine 
emotion these sordid calculations lifted 
like hawks and left her a woman in love, 
a very woman. 

Franklin proved that he was very 
much of a man. To him love and its 
rewards were only good if they were 
won by fighting. They were the spoils 
of the chase. This inversion of the old 
way was distressing, chilling and rather 
indecent. What to say and how to say 
it left him wordless. He would rather 
have found himself facing a lion with 
two empty gun-barrels. Then he told 
the truth. ‘“You’re very kind,” he said. 
“But I love Beatrix, and I’m going to 
be true to that.” 

Ida Larpent dropped her arms. Just 
for an instant the supreme mortification 
of being turned down put a red mist 
in front of her eyes. She could have 
fallen upon Franklin and struck him 
again and again. Then the sense of 
self-preservation came to her rescue. Her 
cunning returned, and with it the vista 
of a doubtful and tricky future. She 
hid her disappointment and humiliation 
and impatience behind a perfect piece 
of acting and told herself that, after all, 
Franklin was difficult and different be- 
cause he was a sportsman. She held 
out her hand and said very sweetly: 

“T love you. You know where to find 
me when you need a friend.” 

Then she went away quickly, before 
she might be moved to spoil the effect 
of her lack of drama. She believed that 
in this way she would win a warm place 
in Franklin’s esteem—the first step to 
the goal that she intended to gain by 
hook or crook; and she was right. 


The next installment of “Scandal” will appear in the 
July GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale June 12th. 





“Well, we'll see about that!” re- 
turned Mr. Holton grimly. “I'll 
have that fellow nabbed before 
they get out of the depot.” 
Me 
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|IS name was Jerome Darcy “on 
| the bills,” but he was known 
as Jerry Jackson back in the 
old home town, and the Jerry in this 
case stood for Jeremiah—not Jerome. 
He played “juvenile leads” in a reper- 
tory company that never has been and 
never will be seen on New York’s Broad- 
way or in Chicago’s “loop.” But he was 
fairly well known in some of the smaller 
cities and towns of the Middle West. 
He had played over the same territory 
many times, sometimes in one company 
and sometimes in another, but always 
with a fairly prominent place on the 
bills. Of course he expected some day 
to invade Broadway or “the loop,” but 
until opportunity offered, he was wise 
enough to stick to territory where he was 
known and had some small reputation, 
however limited that territory might be. 
He was an asset there, and he might be a 
liability elsewhere. 

Thus it happened that he became a 
fairly familiar figure to Helen Holton 
of Milford. Milford is a city,—at least 
it has a city charter,—but it is quite some 
distance short of Chicago or Milwaukee 
or Indianapolis. Aside from the movies, 
it has just one theater, and that theater 
is not half as pretentious as its name. It 
is called the Shakespeare Theater, and 











The Penalty 


of Virtue 


JEROME DARCY ISA 
MATINEE IDOL; AND 
WHEN HELEN HOLTON 
RUNS AWAY FROM 
HOME, HER FATHER AND 
BROTHERS START TO 
ASSASSINATE HIM. BUT— 


By Elliott Flower 
BY RAY ROHN 


between it and the Milford Hotel there 
lies a small park. 

This park-is important. Indeed, with- 
out it there would probably be no story. 
It was Jerry’s custom to saunter across 
it in going from the hotel to the theater 
and from the theater back to the hotel. 
When he had nothing else to. do, he 
sauntered in it on general principles. 
And Helen Holton, dreaming of his- 
trionic success, also spent much time 
there. 

Jerry had no more than his share of 
thespian vanity, which means that he 
had all that he could crowd into his 
system. He liked to pose. He dressed 
well, although perhaps with a suggestion 
of noise in his raiment; and he could 
swing a cane as well as anybody who 
ever strolled Fifth Avenue or the Boul’ 
Mich’. He was not aggressive in his 
posing, but he never deliberately stepped 
out of the spotlight, figuratively speak- 
ing. Nor is he to be blamed for this. 
As Adam blamed Eve, so must we charge 
a considerable part of Jerry’s vanity up 
to the emotional girls who wrote him 
notes of commendation and adulation. 
Anyhow, he liked to be observed; and 
Helen Holton observed him perhaps 
more closely than any of his other 
admirers. 
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HERE was a reason for this, of 

course. As already intimated, Helen 
had histrionic ambitions, and she wished 
to have histrionic associations. She was 
sure that with a little experience she 
could do better than many of the stars 
she saw, but she had no chance to prove 
it. Her father and mother both frowned 
upon her aspirations. More than that, 
they were so strongly opposed to any- 
thing of the sort that she was rarely 
able to attend the theater except by 
sneaking away for a matinée. But by 
making good use of her afternoons she 
had been able to see Jerry on several of 
his visits to town, and she had decided 
that he was the one to help her to a 
realization of her ambition. 

In addition to having no more than 
the usual thespian’s vanity, Jerry had no 
more than the usual thespian’s aversion to 
a flirtatious diversion—which means that 
he never overlooked a pretty girl’s smile. 
So when Helen resorted to the old, old 
trick of dropping her handkerchief as she 
strolled through the park, Jerry had no 
doubt at all as to her purpose. The trick 
was not only old, but it was rather 
clumsily done. Anyhow, with a confi- 
dent and satisfied smile, he picked it up 
and hurried after her. 

“You dropped this, I think,” he said 
with his best stage bow. 

“How stupid of me!” she exclaimed in 
pretended surprise. ‘Thank you ever so 
much, Mr. Darcy.” 

Jerry also had no more than his share 
of thespian susceptibility to flattery, but 
that was enough. Here was a pretty girl 
who was familiar enough with his work 
to call him by name on the occasion of 
a chance meeting. Of course, he had 
expected her to know him, but the fact 
that she did was gratifying nevertheless. 
He told her so. 

“Of course I know you,” she returned. 
“T see you at the Shakespeare Theater 
every time I have a chance, but it isn’t 
often I get to the theater for anything 
but the matinées. Father is so unrea- 
sonable.” 

This was a sufficient opening, and 
Jerry strolled along with her. 

They talked of many things, including 
the unreasonableness of fathers, and 
Jerry assured her that she undoubtedly 
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had in her the making of a great 
actress. 

“You have the right front,” said Jerry, 
“and that’s the main thing. You would 
stack up right behind the footlights. I 
mean, you have the presence, and every- 
thing depends upon that. The technique 
can be acquired, but one must have the 
stage presence—the front, as we call it— 
to really accomplish anything. And you 
have it.” 

Thus did Jerry “jolly” Helen, as he 
had “‘jollied” many another girl. It was 
a part of the game, and he found it amus- 
ing. He would be in Milford only a 
few days, and he was disposed to get 
what entertainment he could out of the 
town. But to himself he murmured, 
grinning: “The little fool! She couldn’t 
do a dish-washing stunt with any hope 
of getting it across.” 

Nevertheless he strolled with her in 
the park every day, and he told her that 
she had all the qualifications of a great 
actress. 

Then came the shock. 

The day before he was to leave she 
informed him confidently that she was 
going with him. 


to. brought him up with a jerk. 
He had been amusing himself, with 
no thought of serious consequences, and 


this was serious. Harrowing visions of 
trouble floated through his mind. He 
had had no sinister purpose in this amus- 
ing little flirtation, but who would be- 
lieve that, if she left in his company, 
especially after he had encouraged her to 
think she might become a great actress? 
How could he convince anyone that he 
had not deliberately lured her from 
home? And then what? Might it not be 
abduction or kidnaping or something 
equally serious? And what would her 
father do? 

Jerry shuddered at the thought. “Oh, 
you can’t go with me!” he exclaimed, his 
usually gentle voice becoming suddenly 
harsh as he faced the disquieting possi- 
bilities. 

“T’ll never get another chance,” she 
pouted, “and you said the stage was my 
career.” 

Thus did Jerry find his own words 
tripping him in a way that made him 
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wish he had been tongueless and ossified 
the day she dropped her handkerchief. 
“But there’s no place for you in the com- 
pany,” he argued. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t expect to play big 
parts in the beginning,” she explained. 
“T realize that it may be weeks before 
I can do that. But I can play mimor 
parts while I’m learning.” 

Weeks! Jerry checked himself with 
“centuries!” on his lips. 

“And you told me,” she went on, “that 
the girl who played the maids and other 
inconsequential parts had left you.” 

Thus did Jerry find his own words 
tripping him again. ‘We've engaged 
another by wire to join us in Chicago,” 
he urged lamely. 

“How long before you reach Chi- 
cago?” she asked. 

“Two weeks.” 

“That’s enough,” she decided. “By 
the time you reach Chicago, you wont 
need anybody else. Of course I know 
that I lack experience, but in two 
weeks—” 

Jerry was desperate by this time—so 
desperate that the desperation exuded in 
‘ the form of perspiration. He interrupted 
with the flat assertion that it was alto- 
gether impossible. The Chicago actress, 
he said, had been definitely engaged by 
wire, and to supplant her would be to 
invite‘a suit for damages. They might 
all be put in prison. If he had only 
known earlier that Miss Holton would 
like the place, he would have jumped 
at the chance’of getting her, but it was 
now too late—altogether too late. 

Jerry, it may be said here, had nothing 
to do with engaging the company, but 
to admit that now, in view of much that 
he had said before, would create a very 
awkward situation. So he foolishly let 
her think that it all rested with him. 
Jerry, it will be observed, was given to 
doing foolish things. 

“Well,” persisted Helen, disappointed 
but hopeful, “there are other companies 
in Chicago.” 

Jerry saw a chance there, and he has- 
tened to take advantage of it. There 
were many other companies in Chicago, 
he said, and he would look the field 
over and see where there was the best 
opportunity for her. Then he would 
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write or telegraph. But she must wait 
in Milford until she heard from him. 
This she finally promised to do. 


N OT until then was Jerry able to 

breathe freely once more. ‘The 
little fool!” he grumbled as he left her. 
“She'll be a grandmother before she 
hears from me. Who'd have thought 
she’d swallow all that guff! Nice little 
girl,” he added a moment later, modify- 
ing his comment somewhat as he re- 
gained his composure. “Mighty nice 
little girl, if she didn’t have the drama 
bug. Make somebody a nice little wife. 
But on the stage she’d be a joke. Wish 
I hadn’t jollied her so strong,” he con- 
cluded. “It’s likely to make things 
rather hard for her.” 

Then, except for an occasional memory 
that made him smile, he forgot all about 
her until he reached Chicago, where a 
letter awaited him. 

It was a short letter, but there was 
plenty in it~to arouse his interest. A 
letter does not have to be long to be 
startling; a line or two is sometimes 
sufficient. 

“Things are becoraing so unbearable 
at home,” she wrote, ‘“‘that I must leave, 
and I shall join you in Chicago on Mon- 
day, arriving at three o’clock. You will 
surely be able to find an opening of some 
sort for me, and I shall be grateful for 
anything. No matter how small the part, 
I am willing to take it as a beginning. 
Please meet me.” 

“Meet her!” repeated Jerry unhappily. 
“Meet her! Yes, { will—not. This is 
no game for a man who likes his liberty, 
to get mixed up in. I'll just about be on 
the far side of town when she arrives.” 
But there followed a disquieting thought. 
“She’ll come to the theater if I’m not at 
the train,” he reflected. “She knows 
where we play.” Her letter was proof 
of that, for it had reached him at the 
theater. “And,” he added, ‘she’s too 
unsophisticated to be left at the mercy 
of a big city, anyway. I’ll meet her and 
send her back home—that’s what I'll do 
—meet her and send her back home. If 
I’m right quick about it, maybe I can do 
that before they get out any warrants for 
me. But,” he sighed, “it’s giving my un- 
derstudy an awful big chance—a mighty 
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big chance—to make good while I’m try- 
ing to talk myself out of jail. I never 
realized before how wicked it is to flirt.” 


HELEN HOLTON, having promised, 
had no thought of leaving Milford 
until she heard from Jerry, never doubt- 
ing that she would hear. 
But circumstances alter 
plans, and one cannot 
always know in ad- , 
vance just what one #@ 
will do. A 

Helen had a /@, 
father and i 
two brothers, @& 
all three of ¥ 
them reason- # 
ably husky 
men. You «@ 
had only to A 
look at any 
one of the & 
three, and 
then take a <4 
slant at Jerry, “4 
to realize that ° 
Jerry had rea- 
son to worry. 
Moreover, 
these three 
had 
pleasant 
sense of 
humor and 
a total lack 
of sym- 
pathy with 
feminine 


theatrical She would imagine 


aspirations 
—as a re- 
sult of 
w hic h 
Helen had 


herself a star, and 
just as she was 


spurning the Villain, she would 


be told to come downstairs 
and help wash the dishes, but 
to leave her voice upstairs. 


a very dis- 
agreeable two weeks after Jerry left. She 
felt that she was so near the stage now 
that she must do everything possible to 
prepare herself, and to this end she spent 
much time in front of her mirror, practic- 
ing facial expression and declaiming the 
lines of various plays she had seen ; but 
the result was not flattering. 

“Think you’re a phonograph?” asked 
her father sarcastically when he hap-. 
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pened to overhear her. “Between you 
and me, I’d rather go to the theater and 
hear the original—if I’ve got to hear it 
at all.” 

“Sis’ herself is the original of that,” 
put in Brother ~~ George; 
“nobody else would claim it.” 

“And she cries when she 

does _ it,” 

added 

Brother 

Henry. 

“I got a 

squint at 

her face in 

the glass 

once, and 

she was suffering 

something ter - 
rible.” 

After that she 
was careful to do 
her vocal practicing 

when her father and 
her brothers were 
not at home. But 

# they heard of it, 
and the joking con- 
tinued. 

She had a very 
hard time while 
awaiting word from 
Jerry—so hard that 
she changed the plan 
he had urged upon 
her and determined 
to join him the mo- 
ment he reached Chi- 
cago. She wrote him 
to that effect: she 
was not appreciated 

* at home, so why 

y~ linger? She would 

» imagine herself a star, and 

just as she was spurning the 

villain, she would be told to come 

downstairs and help wash the dishes, but 

to leave her voice upstairs. It was more 
than a temperamental girl could stand. 


. was to open in Chicago on a 
Monday, two weeks after his departure 
from Milford; so Helen knew where 
and when to find him, and she was 
quickly on her way when the day came. 


But she made one mistake. The letter 
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that she left for her mother came under 
that lady’s observation earlier than in- 
tended, and Mrs. Holton lost no time in 
notifying her husband. 

“Helen has eloped!” she tearfully re- 
ported over the telephone. 

“Eloped!” cried Mr. Holton. 
whom ?” 

“T don’t know,” wailed Mrs. Holton, 
“but it’s some dreadful Chicago actor. 
She says she’s going on the stage. I’ve 
just found a note that she left.” 

“Well, we'll see about that !”’ returned 
Mr. Holton grimly. “I'll have that fel- 
low nabbed in Chicago before they get 
out of the depot.” 

“Better find out who he is, first,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Holton. 

That sounded like good advice, and 
Holton consulted with his two sons, both 
of whom were employed in his 
office. But neither of them knew 
anything of any actor with whom 
Helen was acquainted. 

“Try Tom Bigby,” suggested 
Henry. 

That also sounded like 
good advice, for Tom Bigby 


“With 


was very much in love #e@ 
with Helen, and a lover 4 


usually knows when 
there is another man in 
the case. 

“That scoundrel Darcy 
—Jerome Darcy!” cried Tom 
when he was reached by tele- 
phone. ‘He played here a 
few weeks ago, and I’ve heard 
that Helen was seen with him 
in the park.” 

“I’m going after her!” an- 
nounced Mr. Holton. 

“I’m going after him. 
turned Tom fiercely. 

George and Henry declared 
that they were going after 
both. 

Mr. Holton then tele- 
graphed the Chicago police to 
arrest Darcy and _ detain 
Helen; after which the four 
of them—Tom had joined the 
others in MHolton’s office— 
settled down to wait for the 
evening train, there being 
nothing earlier for Chicago. 


pj? 


re- 


A policeman interrupted. 

“What's the matter 

here?” he asked, glower- 
ing at Jerry. 
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“But we must restrain ourselves,” 
urged Mr. Holton as they discussed the 
chances of catching Jerry. “This is a 
case for the law.” 

“The law,” said Tom, ‘‘can have him 
when I get through with him.” 

“Wait a minute!” put in Henry. “I’ve 
got to have a chance at him.” 

“And you can’t cheat me out of one 
good whack!” declared George. 

“If he’s lucky,” mused Mr. Holton, 
“the police will get him first. If not, it 
occurs to me, in spite of my respect for 
the law, that a father has some rights, 
and possibly nothing more will be needed 
after I am through.” 


AVING decided what he ought to 
do, Jerry held steadfastly to his pur- 
He was worried, but he did not 
falter. He could hardly have been 
more worried if he had known that 
four men in Milford were claiming 
the privilege of beating him up 
and that a message that mentioned 
his name was sizzling over the wire 
to the police. He anticipated trouble 
of some kind, and still he took the 
risk. Whatever the cost to himself, 
he must meet Helen and send her 
back home. It would be a crime 
to leave her to her own resources 
in a big and wicked city. All 
other considerations, be it said 
to his credit, received scant 
attention after he had given 

brief thought to this. 

It was Monday when he re- 
ceived” the letter that had 
been awaiting him at the 

theater, and it was Monday that 
she was coming; so there was no 
chance to head her off. All he could 
do was to walk the streets until train- 
, time, cursing himself for think- 
ing he had a sense of humor. 
That little flirtation had 
looked like a joke, but where 
was the joke now? She cer- 
tainly would find nothing 
humorous in the situation, and 
to him a hanging would be 
more laughable. 
“She'll hate me,” he 
groaned, “and the old man will 
likely kill me. Nobody gets 


pose. 
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anything out of it but my wunder- 
study.” 

Nevertheless he was at the station 
when the train pulled in, although that 
was one occasion when he did not seek 
the center of the stage. On the con- 
trary, he hung back in the crowd until 
he saw her; and then, losing his head 
in the distress of the moment, he tried to 
“shoo” her away. “Go back!’ he cried, 
wildly waving his arms. “Go home! 
This isn’t the place where you get 
off at.” 

“I wont go home,” she returned in- 
dignantly. ‘What's the matter with you, 
anyway? Didn’t you get me here?” 

“No, I didn’t!” denied Jerry. “I 
don’t want you here. Go home! Wont 
you please go home?” he pleaded. 

“This train doesn’t go back.” she re- 
minded him. “If you don’t 
let me get off, I’ll be 
shunted out into the 
yards somewhere. But I 
don’t see why you act like 
this, after all you said 
at Milford,” she 
complained, the ; 
tears now 
gathering in 
her eyes. “If 
you want to get 
rid of me, say so, 
and I'll shift for 
myself. But it’s 
cruel—” 

A policeman in- 
terrupted. ‘What’s 
the matter here?” 
he asked, gldwering at 
Jerry. 

“Nothing,” returned 
Jerry hastily, “—noth- 
im ot at. - FR eae 
just meeting my oar; 
sister, and she’s 7 


a bit broke fg 


up over cmt 
leaving ( (a 

home. “7% = 

—Come on, fj: * 

ELEN 
found 
puz- 


io! 
a 


this 
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zling, but she also found the presence of 
the policeman disturbing, and so she fol- 
lowed Jerry meekly. 

The policeman seemed inclined to do 
some further questioning, but he hesi- 
tated a moment, and that moment of 
hesitation lost him his chance, for they 
promptly melted away in the crowd. 

; Going out, 
they passed 
two men com- 
ing in—two 
men who were 
in a great 
hurry. They 
were city de- 
tectives, and 
they went 
down the 
Stairs to the 

. train - shed 

three steps at a 

time. 

“Milford train 
in yet?” they 
asked. 

“Ten minutes 
ago,” replied a 
gateman. 

“Blazes !” cried 
the detectives. 

“Anything 
wrong?” asked 
the policeman, 
nodding to them. 
“Abduction,” 
they responded. 
“Big abduction 

case.” 
“By thun- 
der!” ex- 
claimed the 

gateman, “T’ll 

bet it was 

them two that 

" just went out. 

She was cryin’ 

and he was 

swearin’ at 
her, it sounded 
like to me.” 








“Nothing,” returned Jerry hastily, 
“nothing at all. I’m just meeting 
my sister, and she’s a bit broke up 


over leaving home. —Come on, 
Sis’.” 
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The detectives turned on the police- 
man. ‘Why didn’t you stop ’em?” they 
demanded. 

“How was I to know there was any- 
thing wrong?” he retorted. “He says, 
‘Come on, Sis’!’ and she went with him. 
It looked all right. But they can’t have 
gone far.” 

The detectives, followed by the police- 
:man, rushed up the stairs and into the 
street. One detective ran one way and 
one the other, while the policeman stood 
on the curb and kept the depot from 
‘being carried away. But no one of them 
found any trace of Jerry and Helen, for 
the very good reason that Jerry and 
Helen were on a street-car speeding 
west. 

The detectives returned presently, 
said a few uncomplimentary things to 
the policeman and then went to the sta- 
tion to report. 

“Too late, eh?’ commented the cap- 
tain, after they had explained their 
failure. ‘‘Well, it’s not as bad as it 
might be. This fellow Darcy, the villain 
of the piece, is an actor, and he’s play- 
ing here in Chicago. An actor with a 
job ’most always makes some noise. 
Suppose you two smart boys skip over 
to the Rialto and see if you can’t get 
track of him. If not, try the theaters. 
When you get him, there wont be any 
trouble finding the girl. Now go to it, 
and see that you aint too late this 
time.” 


EANWHILE Jerry and Helen con- 
tinued speeding west by trolley. 
“Where are you taking me?” asked 
Helen. 
“Give it up,” returned Jerry gloomily. 
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“Give it up!” exclaimed Helen. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Jerry. 

“Don’t know what you mean or don’t 
know where we’re going?” persisted 
Helen. 

“Don’t know either,” responded 
Jerry. ‘When is the next train back 
to Milford?” 

“I’m not going back to Milford,” as- 
serted Helen. “What are you trying 
to do, anyway?” 

“Keep out of jail,” said Jerry, “and 
it promises to be a big job.” 
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“Jail!” cried Helen, aghast. “What 
have you been doing to get in jail?” 
“Nothing,” answered Jerry. 

what you’ve been doing.” 

“TI don’t think you’re very nice,” com- 
plained Helen. “If I’d known you were 
such a brute, I wouldn’t have come.” 

“Then don’t you think you’d better 
go back?” asked Jerry hopefully. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“T assure you,” persisted Jerry, “that 
I’m even more of a brute than you 
think.” 

“I—I—c-can’t go back.” There was 
a pathetic little quaver in her voice now. 
“T left a note.” 

“Oh, we can fix that,” he assured her 
with a confidence he did not feel. 

“No, we can’t,” she rejoined dismally. 
Then with more spirit: “I wont go back, 
anyway. Where are you taking me?” 

“I wish I knew,” sighed Jerry. ‘We're 
just riding.” 

“The theater?” she questioned. 

“Nothing doing!” he said with em- 
phasis. ‘“That’s where they'll look first. 
.... But I’ve got to do something 
with you,” he decided. ‘This lovely 
little joke of mine calls for action of 
some sort—and quick, too. I'll have to 
be getting to the theater myself pretty 
soon. Suppose I get you a room in a 
nice family hotel, where you'll be safe 
for the night, and then we'll see what 
can be done in the morning. I'll take 
you up on the North Side—” 

“Do you live there?” 

“If I did,” returned Jerry, “I'd take 
you down to Hyde Park. If anybody 
finds us, they’re going to ‘find us about 
ten miles apart.” 

“Why?” asked Helen. 

“So that you can telephone me when 
they find you,” replied Jerry, ‘‘and that 
will give me a ten-mile start.” 

“T believe you’re joking,” ventured 
Helen doubtfully. 

“I’m trying to,” admitted Jerry, “but 
it’s hard work. However, the question 
is: will you stay where you’re put until 
I can decide what to do?” 

“T think you might take me to the 
theater,” argued Helen. 

“That,” returned Jerry with a shudder, 
“would be carrying the joke too far.” 

“You're hateful!” cried Helen angrily. 


“It’s 
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“T would be,” rejoined Jerry, “if I let 
you try to act. Now will you be good 
and go home?” he added. 

“No, I wont,” she replied. 

“Well, will you stay where I put you 
until to-morrow ?” he asked in despair. 

“T can’t do anything else,” she con- 
ceded regretfully. “I don’t know Chi- 
cago, and I’ve no place to go. But I 
wont go home!” 

“We'll see about that to-morrow,” said 
Jerry. “With a little practice to-night, 
perhaps I can be mean enough to-morrow 
to make you change your mind. Why 
don’t you cry?” he demanded abruptly. 
“It’s when a girl gets to tears that home 
looks best to her.” 

“Oh, you mean, despicable beast!” she 
cried. “How I hate you!” 

“Bully!” approved Jerry. “That’s the 
way to talk. You'll be crying all night 
now.” 


None four avengers from Milford ar- 

rived too late to make any investiga- 
tion of the theaters that night, but not 
too late to make inquiries at the nearest 
police-station, which happened to be the 
one to which the two detectives on the 
case were attached. 

“Haven’t found them yet,” the desk- 
sergeant reported in reply to Mr. Hol- 
ton’s inquiry. ‘“‘Didn’t get your wire in 
time to meet the train, and a search of 
the Rialto failed to reveal Darcy—” 

“Rialto?” repeated Mr. Holton, 
puzzled. 

“Where the actors hang out, you 
know,” explained the sergeant. “We 
sent a couple of our best men over to 
see if they couldn’t get a line on him 
there, but even the booking-offices didn’t 
know where he was; so then we set out 
to search the theaters. Likely he’s play- 
ing a small part and wouldn’t be on the 
bills. You don’t happen to know what 
company he was playing with in Mil- 
ford, do you?” 

“Didn’t even know he was in Milford 
until he took Helen away,” replied Mr. 
Holton. 

“Then there’s nothing to do but con- 
tinue the search of the theaters to- 
morrow,” explained the sergeant. “We'll 
find him, no doubt about that, but it’s 
quite some job to search all the theatrical 
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pay-rolls in Chicago, which is what it 
really comes to. Call in to-morrow, and 
we'll probably have some news for you. 
Meanwhile you may be sure everything 
that police training and police brains can 
do is being done.” 

Of course there was nothing to do but 
wait, and so Holton and his sons filed 
disconsolately out, and Tom Bigby re- 
luctantly followed. Once outside, how- 
ever, Tom lingered, apparently interested 
in a big arc-light opposite the station, 
and when he finally overtook the others, 
he seemed to have found something in 
the situation that was encouraging. 
There was an unpleasant grimness in his 
smile, but he smiled. 


P-p0LTON was up early the next morn- 

ing, and so were his sons, but Tom 
Bigby was ahead of them all. There had 
not been much sleep for any of them, 
but Tom apparently had had less than 
the other three. At any rate, he was 
gone when they came down to breakfast, 
and the hotel-clerk, to whom they ap- 
pealed for information, could tell them 
nothing except that he had left a note 
for Mr. Holton—a brief note of five puz- 
zling words. It read: “This looks like 
my job.” 

“Do you suppose,” asked Mr. Holton, 
turning to his sons, “that this trouble 
can have affected his brain?” 

George thought that might be the ex- 
planation, but Henry took another view 
of it. 

“To be frank,” said Henry, “if I had 
located this fellow all by my lonely, I’d 
have gone after him all by myself—just 
as Tom has. Generosity is all right in 
its place, but in a case like this I’d be 
too selfish to let anybody else in on it, 
if I could help it.” 

“There’s something to that,”’ conceded 
George. 

“But Tom hasn’t located him—can’t 
have located him,” objected Mr. Holton. 
“Tom has been with us every minute 
up to the time we registered and turned 
in last night ; so how can he have located 
the scoundrel without our knowing some- 
thing about it?” 

“Perhaps he hasn’t,” returned Henry, 
“but it’s a safe bet that he thinks he has. 
And how can we know what may have 
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happened last night after 
we went to bed?” 

They went into confer- 
ence over that, but could 
make nothing more of it. 
Then, there being nothing 
else to do, they again 
sought information at the 
police-station, where they 
now found the captain on 
duty. He was sitting at 
a window of his private 
office, his feet on the 
window-sill, | smoking 
and frowning at a 


Sos 


building across 
the street. 

“Nothing doing 
yet,” he reported. 
“What did you ex- 
pect? We never sleep, 
but other people do, and 
we can’t be routing 
theatrical managers and 
treasurers out of bed between 
midnight and morning. Give 
us a chance! You were here 
at midnight ; now let us alone until noon, 
at least. All that a trained and intelli- 
gent force_can do will be done. So be 
patient.” 

And patient they had to be; there was 
nothing they could do except speculate 
as to what others were doing. 


S° far as Tom Bigby was concerned, 
Henry’s surmise seemed to be correct. 
Tom, when he left the hotel, acted like 
a man who knew just where he was going 
and just what he wanted todo. He went 
direct to the Roscoe Theater, an outlying 
neighborhood playhouse, of which there 
are a few left, in spite of the movies. 
But in his excitement—and he was ex- 
cited, although he sought to conceal the 
fact—he forgot that theatrical people 
are not early risers, and he arrived ahead 
of even the box-office man. Nor did he 
get much satisfaction from the latter 
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Jerry sat up in bed with a start. 
Tom pushed him back. “Lie 
down!” ordered Tom. “I have 


business with you.” 


when he finally saw 
him. 

Darcy was playing at 
the Roscoe,—that much. 
was freely admitted,—but 

it was a rule of the house to give out no 
addresses through the box-office. If the 
gentleman cared to leave a note— 

But Tom did not care to leave a note, 
and so he waited for the manager, and 
he was so far successful in impressing 
upon the manager the importance of his 
errand that Jerry, being suddenly awak- 
ened a little later, found a brawny and 
threatening youth at his bedside. The 
threatening youth, the same being Tom, 
of course, had followed the landlady 
from the front door and forced his way 
into the room. He now gently pushed 
the expostulating landlady out and 
locked the door. 

Jerry sat up in bed with a start. Tom 
pushed him back. 

“Lie down!” ordered Tom. 
business with you.” 

Tom, on his feet beside the bed, had 
a big advantage over Jerry, on his back 


“T have 





THE PENALTY OF VIRTUE 


in bed; therefore Jerry discreetly lay 
still. 

“Before I settle with you,” said Tom 
in a decidedly unpleasant tone, ‘‘I must 
find her. Where is she?” 

“You mean Miss Holton?” 

“Of course.” 

“What do you want of her?” 

“TI want to save her from you,” said 
Tom harshly. 

“Take her away, you mean?” 

“Take. her home.” rt 

“Go to it!” exclaimed Jerry, relieved. 
“There isn’t anybody wants her saved 
from me any more than I do.” 

“Before I’m through with you,” re- 
joined —Tom menacingly, “you'll regret 
joking on this subject.” 

“That’s no joke,” Jerry hastened to 
assure him. 

“If any harm has come to her—” 

“She’s been safe every minute,” in- 
terrupted Jerry. “I’m the one that needs 
sympathy.” 

“You! Why, you scoundrel—” 

“Say, wont you let me sit up?” pleaded 
Jerry. “I ought to have a sporting 
chance to dodge if you happen to take 
a rap at me.” 

“Lie down!’’ ordered Tom, much as 
he would have said “Charge!” to a 
dog. 

“Honest to goodness,” argued Jerry, 
“all I’ve been trying to do is to send 
her back home, and this is what I get 
for it.” 

“You must have tried hard!” 
Tom’s sarcastic comment. 

“If you don’t think I did,” returned 
Jerry, “you ought to hear her tell how 
much she hates me. You see, I’ve been 
trying to make her cry herself back to 
Mother.” 

“Cry herself back!” 


was 


“That’s it. I’ll bet she’s in tears right 


now.” 

“In tears!” 
presented had a softening effect. 
Helen!” 

“Poor Jerry!” murmured the bearer 
of that name, sympathizing with himself. 
“He gets in wrong by trying to do right. 
Here’s the most creditable thing in his 
short young life, and everybody takes a 
slam at him.” 

“But Helen!” cried Tom, reverting to 


The mental picture thus 
“Poor 
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the main question. 
done with her?” 
“T’ve protected her,” asserted Jerry 
earnestly. “If you don’t believe it, ask 
her. -She’ll tell you I’m a brute, which 


“What have you 


‘is what I set out to be when she dropped 


down on me here, but she'll have to 
admit that she hasn’t been in any danger 
of anything except being sent home, 
while I’ve been up to my neck—” 

“Never mind about you!” interrupted 
Tom. “Where is she?” 

“Well, now,” reasoned Jerry, “if I 
thought you could and would take her 
home— Are you her brother, perhaps?” 

“No,” replied Tom reluctantly, “I am 
not related to her—yet.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated Jerry. “That sounds 
right. Her sweetheart before she got 
the footlight-craze, possibly ?” 

“We were engaged,” confessed Tom. 

“Good enough!” approved Jerry. 
“She’s probably about ready for you 
now.” 

“And her father and brothers are with 
me,” added Tom. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Jerry with a shud- 
der. “We'd better fix this thing up 
quick. I'll give you her address, and 
you go right out there. But don’t you 
say a cross word to her: just let her fall 
on your vest and cry herself out.” 

“Will she do it?” asked Tom doubt- 
fully. 

“After the way I’ve treated her, she 
will,” asserted Jerry confidently. “I’ve 
been training her for that very stunt, and 
it’s a safe bet that she’s been uncon- 
sciously rehearsing it ever since yesterday 
afternoon. You skip out there as quick 
as you can, so that we can head off the 
rest of the party before they get to me. 
I don’t want to go on as a cripple to- 
night.” 


R. HOLTON and his sons returned 
to the police-station a little after 
noon, and there they found Jerry and 
Tom and Helen awaiting them. 
Fortunately, the meeting was in a 
police-station, with plenty of reserves in 
sight; otherwise there might have been 
trouble. George and Henry seemed in- 
clined to close in on Jerry, when they 
learned who he was, but the captain 
raised a cautionary hand, as if holding 
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sup traffic at a street-corner, and said 
sternly: “None o’ that!” This, coupled 
with the many men in uniform just out- 
side the door of the captain’s office, held 
them in check. 

Jerry, disconsolate, sat on one side of 
the room, and Tom and Helen on the 
other. Jerry had once risen from his 
seat with the intention of crossing over 
and speaking to Tom, but Helen’s flash- 
ing eyes drove him back. Tom, now in 
possession of the whole story, would have 
been glad to cross over and take Jerry 
by the hand, but Helen’s flashing eyes 
restrained him. 

“Brute!” ejaculated Helen whenever 
she glanced in his direction. 

“The penalty of virtue!” sighed Jerry, 
edging his chair away until he came 
smack up against the wall. 

The captain, seated at his desk, 
watched them out of the tail of his eye 
as he gazed abstractedly out of the win- 
dow. Thus it was that the captain was 
in a position to raise the cautionary 
signal when the three Holtons entered. 

“None o’ that!” warned the captain. 
“No foolishness! We have your man, 
but no foolishness !” 

Helen felt that this did not apply to 
her, and seeing forgiveness in her father’s 
eyes, she ran to him. 

“It’s all right, Daddy!” she cried. 
“Everything’s all right, and I’ll never 
do it again!” 

“T should hope not,” returned Mr. 
Holton fervently, as he took her in his 
arms. 

“Oh, no doubt about it at all,” she 
assured him, “because, you see, I’m going 
to marry Tom, and he wont let me.” 
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“T told you we’d get him,” pursued 
the captain complacently, “and we did.” 

“If that means me,” grumbled Jerry, 
“they got me when I walked in here to 
tell ’em to call off the dogs because it 
was all settled.” 

“We got the girl too,” continued the 
captain, ‘‘and the whole mysterious affair 
is cleverly cleared up.” 

“You got the girl,” put in Tom, 
“when I brought her here to head off 
further search.” 

“We'd have got them anyhow,” per- 
sisted the captain ; ‘our systematic work 
made escape impossible. We can justly 
claim, I think, that we overlooked noth- 
ing; every point was covered. That 
you,” and he nodded to Tom, “stumbled 
upon the girl first was pure accident, 
of course. Would you mind telling how 
it happened ?” 

“T found her through Darcy, 
Tom. 

*And how did you find Darcy?” per- 
sisted the captain. 


” 


replied 


OR answer, Tom waved his hand to- 
ward the window at which the cap- 
tain spent so much of his time. 
Looking out, those assembled in the 
captain’s office, including the captain 
himself, now observed these things: On 
a wall of the building opposite was a 
billboard, and on that billboard was an 
advertisement of the Roscoe Theater, 
and in that advertisement was a list of 
the principals in the company then play- 
ing there ; and third from the top of that 
list was the name JEROME DARCY. 
Whereupon they all smiled—that is, all 
but the captain. 





“PARLAN” 


“DONT FLY TOO HIGH” 
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The Cardinat-s Stair 


THE STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET 
ORME AND THE BLIND GREEK BOY 
AND THE TWO EVIL MEN WHO CAME 


TO HER: HOUSE ONE NIGHT 


IN JUNE 


By Sax Rohmer 
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FRAGRANT breath of May, 
A tinged with the night-born 
sweetness of magnolia, whis- 
pered through the garden and made play 
in the cloudy hair of the girl who from 
an open French window looked out 
upon that paradise of flowers. Through 
the banks of bloom the sun shed a crim- 
son farewell, yielding place to the pale 
sovereignty of an early moon. 

Unannounced, in upon that scene came 
a man—tall, darkly handsome and hav- 
ing large, watchful eyes. Silently he 
stood at the door, looking across a 
dimly seen dinner-table to where, at the 
open window, the graceful figure 
showed. 

The room seemed to be filled with 
unseen roses, and mingling with their 
sensuous perfume was the _ insistent 
sweetness of May blossoms. He paused 
a moment. Margaret Orme did not 
move. 

“Miss Orme ?” 

She turned at that, and the slight 
action of surprise was full of grace. 
She faced him in the dusk. 

“Margaret Orme—yes!” she replied. 

The voice surprised the visitor. It 
was deeper than he had expected, more 
masterful. 

“T could find no one 

“So you found the way?” she laughed 
gayly. “That is how I like people to 
come.” 

A bell sounded, and a homely-looking 
woman appeared and lighted the shaded 
candles. 














” 
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The visitor felt vaguely ill at ease. 
With the eye of a connoisseur he ap- 
praised the antique oak looming about, 
the old silver upon the table and the 
sparkling Venetian glassware. With the 
eye of an esthete he appraised the 
beauty of Margaret Orme—the more 
striking since it was unexpected. Women 
who write can but rarely pass the sim- 
plest beauty-test, even by candlelight. 
That is an accepted dogma of jour- 
nalism. 

He now saw that-a great bowl of 
roses was upon the table, that vases and 
pots of roses stood all about the room. 
Margaret Orme talked gayly, and she 
talked well. She smiled, and her smile 
was dazzling. She was happy—and 
natural. 

He had anticipated something quite 
different. Of all the newspaper men 
who had sought it, Grainger Barton 
alone had won the consent of the 
authoress to an interview. Bursting 
cometlike upon the literary world, “The 
Flamen,” following upon a series of un- 
usual articles in the leading magazines, 
had established in less than a year a 
reputation for Margaret Orme unique 
among modern writers who matter. 

Possibly as a result of its mysticism, 
its strange, exotic beauty, wild rumors 
circulated regarding the new authoress. 
She inhabited a tiny but wonderful house 
in the midst of a garden, formerly that 
of a monastery; and being possessed 
of fabulous wealth, she had surrounded 
herself with objects of art and antique. 
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treasures said to represent a huge for- 
tune. She was deeply versed in the 
occult sciences. She was the chosen 
priestess of a new religion of wisdom. 

So spake Rumor’s busy tongue. Now, 
amid a very wilderness of flowers, this 
man of the luminous, watchful eyes 
found himself partaking of a dainty 
dinner with the much-discussed- Mar- 
garet Orme—alone. She was young and 
beautiful and gay. He could not un- 
derstand ; he looked across at her, where 
the shaded lights picked out points of 
purest gold from her cloudy brown hair 
and gleamed entrancingly upon her soft 
shoulders. 


E felt that he stood on the thresh- 

old. Beyond the open French 
windows, where all the flowers were, 
stretched a world of unseen things. A 
sense of mystery hung over him like a 
cloud. Anticipating the literary woman 
of Fleet Street, who is so different from 
her writings, Margaret Orme discon- 
certed him. Her beauty, and the very 
womanliness of her surroundings, with 
flowers, flowers everywhere, increased 
rather than diminished that portentous 
something—that pending _ revelation. 
She was what “The Flamen” would lead 
one to expect her to be—and this it was 
that startled him. 

For the first time his glance caught 
the dull gleam of the odd ring she wore. 
.... The scent of magnolia predomi- 
nated now. 

Yet her conversation was not of un- 
usual things. She spoke of plays and of 
books and of other matters of the every- 
day world, and spoke simply and charm- 
ingly. She could be no more than 
twenty-three years of age, he told him- 
self; yet he contributed little else save 
monosyllables to the conversation. Yet 
he felt as a child to this beautiful girl 
who had written “The Flamen’— 
whose gray eyes promised vague things, 
whose smile was that of Calypso but 
whose petsonality awed him—in whom, 
with the seductiveness of a dryad was 
allied the aloofness of a vestal. 

How silent the place was—how peace- 
ful! 

The silence, particularly, oppressed 
him. He was unused to silence. 


” 
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In the intervals of their conversation, 
while the homely-looking woman re- 
moved the courses, this silence became to 
the visitor something tangible—some- 
thing that hushed and listened. 

A breeze from the garden reburdened 
the air of the room with heavy scent. 

“What flower is that, Miss Orme, 
which has so peculiar a perfume?” 

“Magnolia. Shall I close the 
dows?” 

“By no means—the fragrance of the 
garden is delicious.” 

But he would have liked the windows 
to be closed. It was from out there, 
from the dim garden, that the silence 
came. It was from the garden that the 
mystery entered into the room—and_into 
his soul. 


win- 


HE way was dark, and Margaret 

Orme went before him carrying a 
double candelabrum. She set it down 
upon the stone floor, immediately under 
the magnificent stained-glass window. 

“And this,” she said, ‘is the Cardi- 
nal’s Stair.” 

“The Cardinal’s Stair?” 

“We are at the entrance to the chapel 
—which, as I showed you, dates back to 
very early times. This little house, you 
know, stands upon the site of a once ex- 
tensive monastery; and in the reign of 
Henry VIII it was to this monastery 
that the great Cardinal Wolsey retreated 
when desiring to seclude himself from 
the world. The apartments reserved for 
his use adjoined the chapel and must 
therefore have been situated where we 
now stand; hence ‘the Cardinal’s 
Stair.’ ” 

“Your home is very charming, Miss 
Orme, but more than a little—ghostly.” 

“You are right, Mr. Barton. A Greek 
boy, whom I adopted in Crete, and 
who possesses extraordinary mediumistic 
gifts, is on quite intimate terms with 
some of the shadowy guests who visit us 
here.” 

The man stared at the girl with those 
luminous, watchful eyes, which lent so 
much character to his face. 

“Shadowy guests? Has _ he 
them ?” 

Margaret Orme shook her pretty. head 
sadly. 


seen 
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A vague shadow seemed to glide past the doorway. Margaret watched a moment longer, but the shadow was gone. She 
moved the burning match in an effort to reproduce the apparition. 
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“He cannot see; he is blind.” 

“Blind! Then how—” 

“His gifts are a divine compensation 
for the absence of sight, Mr. Barton. 
He has inner vision.” 

The visitor looked about him with 
vague uneasiness, but there was some- 
thing speculative in his glance as well. 

“And with this inner vision what has 
he seen?” 

Margaret Orme laughed gayly. 

“Many things! He is not alone in 
his belief that the shade of the great 
Cardinal visits this chapel on occasion.” 

“Surely you do not share that belief ?” 

She became grave again. 

“T do not believe, of course, that that 
troubled spirit itself visits the chapel,” 
she said in her sweet, deep voice; “but 
the ancient Egyptian ‘Book of the Dead’ 
tells us that a kind of astral double may 
remain on earth long after death. Do 
you know that wonderful ritual, Mr. 
Barton?” 

“T fear I am wholly ignorant of it.” 

“Tt is a key unlocking much hidden 
wisdom. Let us now descend the Car- 
dinal’s Stair, as you wish to see my 
work-room.” 

Taking up the candelabrum, she led 
the way again. 


N the little court with its miniature 

fountain, a sweet, rose-tinted light 
prevailed. The fancy that he stood in a 
tiny villa of old Rome came to the 
watchful visitor. Openings right and 
left gave access to the garden. Sud- 
denly: 

“Do you not fear burglars?” he asked. 
“Living, as you do, in a veritable treas- 
ure-house, and wholly unprotected, your 
doors stand wide open.” 

“Therefore what manner of 
would molest me?” 

He laughed harshly. 

“Your faith in humanity is greater 
than mine!” he said. 

In the writing-room a quaint, Eastern 
lamp burned. It swung on silver chains 
before a recess in which hung a cardi- 
nal’s robe and hat. 

“T see you are curious respecting the 
red robe,” said Margaret. “It was that 
worn by Cardinal Orme, my kinsman, 
and I prize it very highly.” 


man 
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The walls were lined with books— 
old, faded volumes, for the most part. 
The floor was of highly polished wood, 
with a few skins strewn here and there. 
Odd-looking idols and fragments of 
mural ornaments stood about, on the 
shelves, in corners, in cabinets. Mar- 
garet Orme rested the candelabrum upon 
a carved oak chest and sank into a low- 
seated high-backed chair. Upon its 
stamped leather a cardinal’s hat was 
dimly perceptible. 

Roses, in vases and pots, stood every- 
where. Flowers were the keynote of 
this strange house. The heavy scent of 
magnolia was wafted through the open 
window. 

The guest stared heavily about him, 
and his seeking eyes came presently to 
the woman who worked amid these sur- 
roundings. Margaret Orme seemed like 
a beautiful ingénue fresh from a con- 
vent. Only in her calm gray eyes, seen 
in that dim religious light, dwelt some- 
thing inscrutable. Her fresh face, her 
hair, her milky teeth, her soft, girlish 
form—these were those of a maid new 
come upon the wider world. But her 
eyes were the eyes of the woman, the 
woman who had written “The Flamen.” 

“T usually work in the early morn- 
ing,” came the sweet voice. 

Then, at the start he gave, she laughed 
merrily. Her heart, it seemed, was the 
heart of a child, too. 

“You are forgetting your duties, Mr. 
Interviewer !” 

But he scarce heeded her raillery. 
The odor of magnolia, mingled with the 
heavy perfume of roses, grew suddenly 
oppressive. A sense of mystery crept 
over him. The spirit of silence claimed 
him again, coming through the open 
window from the garden. 

And now, borne in with it, came a 
wondrous sound. 


H* knew that he paled ; but he hoped 
that the dim light might save his 

fear from being visible to this beautiful, 

incomprehensible woman. 

For out of the scented night swelled 
strains of the grandest, wildest melody 
that had ever greeted his ears. He 
seemed in a moment to be carried to 
some mighty cathedral and to be listen- 
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ing to the celebration of a high mass by 
priests, acolytes and choir inspired from 
above. The soul of music and of adora- 
tion spoke! Incarnate melody dwelled 
in that enchanted garden! 

The world faded away upon those 
tidal waves of sound: peal upon peal, 
harmony succeeding harmony—grandeur 
leaping hot upon grandeur—until his 
very soul trembled. The music seemed 
to this man with the watchful eyes to 
be the voice of God! 

Then, as night falls in the tropics, 
as simoom comes upon the desert, came 
silence upon that celestial sound. 

He saw, vaguely, as through a haze 
of visible, contending thought, the eyes 
of Margaret Orme fixed upon him. Her 
sweet voice spoke: 

“Please do not think that this is any 
prearranged theatrical effect! Believe 
“me, I had no idea he was in the chapel!” 

“Hee Whor”’ 

“It is only Lycius, the Greek boy of 
whom I spoke. He is a wonderful musi- 
cian—too wonderful. Under his touch 
the organ breathes with the voice of 
heaven.” 

Her own voice was softer than he yet 
had heard it. 

“The Cardinal is with him to-night,” 
she said strangely. 


R. JOSEPH CHEAME, profes- 

sionally known as Lord Joe, en- 
tered the cozy bar-parlor of the Fox and 
Hounds, where there awaited him a 
companion—a sandy little man, beady- 
eyed and bearing a marked family re- 
semblance to the singular quadruped 
intended to represent a fox by the 
painter of the inn sign. 

“Well, Joe,’ said this individual 
cheerily, “is the stuff up to  specifi- 
cation?” 

Cheame nodded absently, and having 
ordered a drink, took it across to a table 
in a corner remote from the bar and 
from the group of local gossips clustered 
about it. Then: . 

“Tt’s almost too good to be true,” he 
said, speaking in a low voice. “Of 
course, we knew from her reply to our 
letter that she had never seen Grainger 
Barton, and I had no difficulty in taking 
his place—” 
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“You're at home at that game, Joe 

“It was the way I framed the 
Grainger Barton letter that did it. I’m 
the first interviewer she’s received. And 
it’s lucky there was nothing brighter 
than candles, or she’d have wondered 
why so distinguished a journalist wore 
such a shabby dress suit. 

“T was wise to leave the car at Wis- 
ton,” he continued, ‘and to take the 
train from there onward. The oldest 
inhabitant—a sort of Hebrew prophet— 
met me with a country cart and drove 
me to the house.” 

“Does he sleep in?” 

“No men sleep in—only a woman 
who’s old and deaf—and a boy. The 
other servants have quarters right away 
from the house. I gathered this and one 
or two other points from the prophet 
who drove me to catch the London train. 
The place is packed with silver, and 
with stuff better worth handling than 
silver. There’s a genuine Correggio in, 
the chapel.” 

“What’s a Correggio, Joe?” 

“A picture, my son.” 

The little sandy man shook his head. 

“T’m not stuck on pictures, Joe. 
They’re dangerous.” 

“T tell you Lewis. will give me two 
hundred and fifty for it on sight! It’s 
worth thousands!” 

The other remained downcast. 

“Isn’t there plenty of stuff in the 
house,” he inquired, “without touching 
the chapel ?” 

Joseph Cheame, alias Grainger Bar- 
ton, turned his fine dark eyes upon the 
foxy little man. 

“Did you ever win a prize at Sunday 
school?’ he asked mockingly. ‘Don’t 
be a fool!” ‘ 

Yet, strangely, his glance was not so 
confident as usual, and his enthusiasm 
did not ring true when without pause he 
plunged into a mass of purely profes- 
sional details. In conclusion he said: 

“It simply amounts to getting away 
with the stuff; and the car covers that 
difficulty. I shall make first for the 
study, you understand; after that I’m 
safe. You need not come in at all; I 
can pass the things out to you through 
the French windows of the dining- 
room.” 








Transfixed, scarce trusting her senses, and conscious that the place seemed to be swimming about her, she stood looking up to 
the majestic figure in the red robe. 
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The Fox and Hounds was just closing 
its doors for the night as the motorists 
started up the engine of the two-seater 
and drove towards Wiston. 


HE house was very quiet when Mar- 
garet Orme passed reflectively to her 
room and prepared to undress. 

To-night a languor to which she un- 
resistingly yielded detained her much 
longer than usual. She did not summon 
Felice, her maid, but sat looking from 
the window. The moon floated in a 
cloudless sky. 

Hovering over the rhododendron 
bushes a faint mist appeared. Odd 
shadows glided from clump to clump. 
Margaret watched them idly—then more 
intently. Her glance passed to the neat 
row of red pots topped by the pale 
green summer-cypress leaves. First one 
and then another faded, vanished and 
appeared again. What were these mov- 
ing shadows? Perhaps imaginary. 

She speculated vaguely for a time, 
only to dismiss the subject. 

Thoughts are shadows. <And_ her 
thoughts had hovered awhile about the 
rhododendrons. During the time that she 
dreamed in this fashion she had been 
mechanically brushing her hair. She 
had not yet lighted the candles. She 
seated herself at her toilet-table and 
slowly opened the little silver match- 
box. 

Grainger Barton would be back in 
London now, she reflected. Despite his 
good looks and polished manners, she 
had not liked him. 

Holding the box in her hand, she 
allowed her thoughts to bear her away 
again. Finally, realizing that abandon- 
ment to this mood was making her 
drowsy, she struck a match, bending for- 
ward slightly—and paused, light in 
hand, staring into the mirror. 

A vague shadow seemed to glide past 
the doorway. 

Margaret watched a moment longer, 
but the shadow was gone. She moved 
the burning match in an effort to repro- 
duce the apparition. Quietly she lighted 
the candles. 

In a few minutes she was undressed. 

Then she remembered that -she had 
left Lycius asleep in her writing-room. 
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She determined to go and awaken him. 
Throwing a kimono over her nightrobe, 
she was already upon the stairs, where 
complete darkness reigned, when a high- 
pitched scream pierced the silence. 

Footsteps sounded—coming towards 
her. And the boy, fair as a young An- 
tinotis, rushed into her arms, sobbing 
and trembling and raising his beautiful 
sightless eyes to hers. 

“Lycius dear! What is it? You are 
not afraid to waken in the dark?” 

“Madonna, Madonna!’ He always 
called her so. “You know I care nothing 
for darkness—how can I ?” 

“Then Lycius, what is it?” 

“Tt was some one—in the room, Ma- 
donna!” 

“Surely Felice?” 

“No, no! It was not Felice. 
some one else!” 

“No one else would go to my writing- 
room, dear,” said Margaret, tenderly 
drawing the frightened child to her. 
“You have been thinking too much about 
all sorts of gloomy things, Lycius.” 

“Madonna,” he whispered as she led 
him through the darkened court and out 
into the freshness of the garden, “there 
was some one; truly, Madonna, there 
was some one—some one who stood be- 
side me!” 

“What makes you think so, Lycius?”’ 
asked Margaret. ‘Did this person speak 
to you or touch you?” 

“No. I only fe/¢ that some one was 
there, and I was afraid!” 

“Did you hear any movement, dear? 
Was it some one who came to steal ?” 

“T heard nothing, Madonna!” 

“Sit here, Lycius, and think no more 
about it. I expect you were only dream- 
ing. We often wake suddenly and mis- 
take the end of an unpleasant dream for 
a reality. I shall not be a moment.” 


It was 


| Beebo Lycius seated in the porch, 


Margaret returned. . From the tiny, 
compact servants’ quarters—detached 
from the house—no sound reached her. 

She walked quietly through the court 
where the fountain plashed, along the 
tiled passage and up the little oaken 
stairs. Without tremor or hesitation 
she passed into her writing-room. The 
moon silvered the ivy leaves about the 
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open windows and spilled a pool of 
brightness upon a tiny patch of the pol- 
ished floor. 

A glance showed her that the place 
was apparently undisturbed and that no 
one lurked there. 

It was as she had expected. The night 
was filled with shadows—vaguely dis- 
turbing shadows. Such a shadow had 
chilled Lycius’ delicate sensibilities. 

Margaret walked slowly back to the 
garden, where Lycius, now quite recov- 
ered from his strange fears, awaited 
her. 

“Tt was a dream, of course, dear,” 
she assured him, running her slender 
fingers through his curls. ‘Can you re- 
member if you had been dreaming?” 

Lycius shook his head. 

“When I played the organ to-night, 
Madonna, fe came and stood by me.” 

“Who, Lycius?” 

The boy raised his wonderful, un- 
seeing eyes to her. 

“The priest in the long robe, who is 
glad that we live here,” was his quaint 
reply. ‘I think he must once have been 
very happy in this house, and he is glad 
that he can still come and find happiness 
here.” 

Margaret watched him in sad won- 
derment ; the boy’s beautiful face as the 
moon shone upon it was touched with 
that elfin light which tells of another 
world already opening up to the eye of 
the spirit—of the spirit bound to earth 
by threads of. gossamer. 

“T am never afraid of him,” he con- 
tinued wistfully. “I am sorry for him, 
because he seems so weary.” 

Used as she was to the boy’s strange 
fancies, to-night they chilled her, almost 
with the touch of fear. 

“Perhaps, dear, it was because of 
these queer ideas of yours,” she said, 
“that you dreamed of some one’s dis- 
turbing you.” 

Lycius stroked her hand gently. 

“No, it was not, Madonna. I never 
dream evil dreams, as you know. But I 
am not afraid now, and I shall sleep 
quite soundly.” 


OW long Margaret had slept she 
had no means of knowing; but the 
moon sailed serenely high in the vault 
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of heaven when that choking cry awak- 
ened her. She sat up with a start, 
listening intently. 

“Madonna! Madonna!” 

Dimly, in a weird, muffled fashion, 
the boy’s voice reached her again. He 
must be ill! 

In an instant she leaped to the floor, 
pulled on her soft heelless slippers, and 
not pausing to take a kimono or dressing- 
gown, she hurried down the stairs into 
the court, below. 

Plash-plash-plash! played the water 
in the miniature fountain. Nothing 
else disturbed the  night’s _ silence. 

Then again the boy’s voice sounded, 
calling her name affrightedly. 

She realized, now, that he was in his 
room—perhaps was too terrified to leave 
it. What could have occasioned his 
fear it was beyond her power to conjec- 
ture; for living as he did in a pathetic 
shadow-world peopled by phantoms 
which perhaps had existence only in his 
own imagination, ghostly menaces held 
no meaning for him. 

Margaret hurried across the court 
toward the doorway communicating with 
Lycius’ room—and with the chapel. 
When she had conducted Grainger Bar- 
ton to the chapel, it had been necessary 
to employ candles; but now the moon 
poured its radiance fully through the 
stained-glass window at the head of the 
Cardinal’s Stair, lighting the way. 

Pulling the portiére aside, she was 
about to run up the steps when, unher- 
alded by any warning sound, a red- 
robed figure glided from behind the cur- 
tain draping the chapel door! 

Transfixed, scarce trusting her senses, 
and conscious that the place seemed to 
be swimming about her, she stood look- 
ing up to the majestic figure in the red 
robe. Realizing that she was about to 
swoon, she staggered back, and uttering 
no word, no cry, sank down unconscious 
on the threshold of the door. 


i Seer the cold light of the moon 

had flooded the stone steps lay 
golden sunshine, tinged with blue and 
red from the window, when Margaret 
returned to a knowledge of her sur- 
roundings. From the garden came joy- 
ous songs of birds. 
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She staggered to her feet, looking 
wildly about her. What had happened? 

Then, from some place close at hand, 
came a sound of muffled sobbing. 

“Lycius!” she cried. ‘‘Lycius!” 

“Madonna!” came wildly but gladly, 
joyously. “Oh! you are not dead, you 
are not dead!” 

Margaret ran to the boy’s room. 
door was locked from the outside! She 
turned the key, and Lycius, pale and 
tearful, sprang out and threw himself 
into her arms. 

“Oh, what has happened?” he said. 
“Something dreadful happened last 
night, I know! Some one came and 
locked my door, and although 1| called to 
you until I could call no more, you did 
not come—no one came! Of course, if 
you did not come, no ene else could pos- 
sibly hear me, I know.” 

She stroked the boy’s head lovingly, 
her heart overflowing with gladness be- 
cause he was safe. 

“Nothing dreadful has happened, 
dear,” she said reassuringly. ‘You can 
go back to bed again; it is much too 
early to get up; and later on I will ex- 
plain things to you.” 

“But who was it /aughed in that hor- 
rible way, Madonna?” 

“Laughed, dear?” 

“But of course. if you did not hear 
me calling you, neither did you hear the 
laughing. But, oh! it was horrible! It 
was not like the laugh of anyone who 
was glad; it was not like any laugh I 
had ever heard.” 

Margaret watched the boy in_per- 
plexity. 

“T am not sure that you did not dream 
that, dear,” she said quietly. ‘But we 
will talk about it when you have had a 
good sleep.” 

The alarms of the night had worn the 
boy out ; and happy again now that Mar- 
garet was with him, he readily consented 
to do as she wished. She saw him safely 
into bed and quietly returned to the 
stairs, which had been the scene of the 
apparition. 

Something red was protruding slightly 
from below the chapel curtain. 

A moment she hesitated, a moment 
she feared ; then, advancing, she stooped 
and pulled out the red robe of Cardinal 


The 
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Orme, tied up roughly to form a bag! 
With trembling fingers she unfastened 
it. 

It contained the altar candlesticks, 
the Correggio—and other costly pieces 
from the chapel! 

Dazed, she stood looking down at 
them; then a vague suspicion of the 
whole truth came to her. Running to 
her room, she snatched up a dressing- 
gown and went back to the court again 
and across into the dining-room. 

The room had been rifled! 

Aghast, Margaret sank into a chair, 
and her wildly roving glance caught the 
gleam of silver just beyond the open 
window. Two large sacks lay there. 
As one moving in a dream, she crossed 
the room and began to empty the sacks. 

Her house had been pillaged of its 
treasures, but not a solitary item of the 
plunder had been carried away! 


HIS is the story of the burglary at 

the home of Margaret Orme, and of 
what occurred that night on the Cardi- 
nal’s Stair, as told by the only living 
man who knows—and can speak. 

Having stationed their car in the nar- 
row lane behind the orchard, Joseph 
Cheame and his companion crept up to 
the house in order to learn if the in- 
mates had retired. Familiar with the 
eccentric ways of that singular house, 
Cheame was prepared to find all doors 
widely opened; and he proceeded to 
Margaret Orme’s writing-room without 
encountering anyone on the way. 

As a measure of precaution in the 
event of discovery, he had planned to 
wear the robe of Cardinal Orme, believ- 
ing that the credulity of the women 
would lead them to suppose him a phan- 
tom if, in the course of his brazen pillag- 
ing, he should arouse them. 

He had actually secured the robe from 
the recess in which it hung when he be- 
came aware of the presence of the sleep- 
ing Lycius curled up in the high-backed 
chair. At the same moment the boy 
awoke, and seeming to divine the man’s 
presence, ran screaming from the room. 

Cheame hurriedly retreated to the lane 
where his accomplice waited. Not until 
perfect quiet was restored did he com- 
mence his burglarious operations. Then, 
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unopposed, unmolested, he rifled room 
after room of its treasures, loading up 
the big sacks until they were full. 

Now the foxy little man became 
anxious to depart, but Cheame scorn- 
fully declared that the contents of ‘the 
chapel more than equaled in value all 
the rest of the booty. 

So Cheame set out for the chapel, and 
mindful of the acute susceptibilities of 
the blind Greek boy whose room was so 
perilously near, he crept to the open 
door, closed and locked it. But slight as 
was the sound occasioned, it proved suffi- 
cient to awake Lycius. 

The boy’s outcry alarmed the pair. 
The little man retreated, and Cheame 
concealed himself behind the heavy 
chapel curtain—just as Margaret Orme 
appeared at the foot of the stair. ‘The 
position was desperate, but Cheame was 
a man of infinite daring and resource ; 
this was such an occasion as he had 
foreseen. Stately, he stepped from his 
place of concealment—and had _ the 
satisfaction of seeing Margaret swoon 
on the threshold. 

All for instant flight was the little 
man; but Joseph Cheame would have 
none of it. 

“There is no time to empty either of 
the sacks into the car,” he said; “so I 
will use this red robe, which has served 
its purpose.” 

But the other stoutly refused to enter 
the chapel. 

For some moments Cheame, a big, 
powerful man, glared down upon his 
accomplice with murder beaconing from 
his eyes; then: 

“Very well! Wait on the stair,” he 
snapped. “I'll pass the stuff to you.” 

And with no further word he turned 
and entered the chapel. 


LS hcl followed is better told in his 
companion’s own words: 
“T waited just by the chapel door, 


trembling and shaking all over. Partly 
it was that I’d been brought up to respect 
things holy, and partly it was something 
else. Down at the foot of the stair, 
lying so white and still and beautiful, 
with the moonlight on her shining hair, 
was one of the loveliest ladies I’d ever 
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seen in my life, and somewhere close by 
a boy was crying as if his heart would 
break and sometimes saying very weak 
and husky: ‘Madonna!’ ” 

‘““*Madonna!’ That scared me some- 
how ; and I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I was just going to call out, softly, to 
Joe Cheame, when from inside the 
chapel came the sound of some one 
laughing ! 

“It was Cheame. Mind, I’d never 
heard him laugh like that before; I’ve 
never heard any man laugh like it, and 
I never want to hear one laugh like it 
again. I was frozen, absolutely frozen, 
to the floor; and as I stood there I saw 
the curtain move, and I saw the red robe. 
I was on the point of gasping out some- 
thing, when the curtain fell back, and 
the man in the red robe began very 
slowly to come down the stairs toward 
me. 

“Before Heaven, and as God is my 
judge, I’ve lived on the straight from 
that very moment to this, and shall to 
the end of my days. For the man com- 
ing down the stairs was not Cheame! 
He was a real cardinal, and his eyes 
looked right through me and seemed to 
burn my brain. I knew he was not flesh 
and blood. 

“How I lived to get away I shall 
never remember; I knew nothing else 
until I found myself alone in the car, 
flying like a madman along the London 
road.” 


HERE is a singular figure sometimes 

to be met with in out-of-the-way 
spots of England. _He goes barefoot, 
dressed in sackcloth, and carries a pil- 
grim’s staff and a bowl such as mendi- 
cants use in the East. How and where 
he lives no man knows; for whatever 
money he receives from the charitable 
he places in the church poor-box at the 
next town or village on the road. He 
never speaks, but acknowledges gifts by 
making the sign of the cross. Those 
who have missed Joseph Cheame from 
the rogues’ circles which he once orna- 
mented might be interested, and startled, 
if they could look into the vacant yet 
watchful and luminous eyes of the silent 
pilgrim. 
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The Little Playhouse. 


—| EAR FRIEND: 
D I have only a half-hour to 
| || write this in. So I’H write it 


very fast—and if it’s a trifle jumbled 
because of its haste, it will express the 
better my own jumbled feelings. 

The first thing I must tell you is that 
when you drop in here for a few minutes’ 
rest and relaxation, / mustn’t be here; 
and when I tarry here for a delicious 
spell of dreaming, you must stay away. 
This Little Playhouse, where I rehearse 
my seminary classes for their dramas, 
seems to me sweet as a castle of sugar, 
insidiously sweet! 

No wonder you have fallen into the 
habit of coming here, of taking pos- 
session of our-amateur show-house after 
my classes have been dismissed, of build- 
ing a log fire in the real fireplace of 
our cunning stage and begging me to 
brew you a cup of tea. But tea-brewing 
between friends becomes as risky as 
cuddling a stick of dynamite! 

So I’m pinning this note to one of the 
tapestry curtains of this queer little 
stage. And when you come walking 
zestily from your house at the other end 
of the Seminary grounds, my note—not 
myself—will greet you to-day. It asks 
you to rummage for fire-knots and build 
a pretty blaze—and think it out. I 
know, after your first impatience of my 
sentimental scare, you’ll agree with me 
that these Half-clandestine chats have an 
element of delightful sneakiness in 
them. Of course, we’re just friends. 


We can never be anything else. But 
aren’t we skidding our friendship into 
the danger-zone? 

I can see your amusement over the 
expression ‘“‘danger-zone.” Perhaps 
your young friend Ernestine Fledgling, 
my humble self, is merely laughable in a 
“dangerous” light! You like her. You 
enjoy her. You admire her. You even 
think enviously of the man she’ll some 
day make happy. But you are so much 
older than she, so much more world- 
wise, that maybe she never seems more 
significant to you than a nice little child. 

So when Ernestine gets frightened at 
the growing grip of the Little Play- 
house, and the chance (?) meetings 
there, you freeze up to handsome 
cynicism. If I happen to meet you to- 
morrow, I’ll be wise if I avoid you! 
There’s nothing I hate so much in the 
world as you in a sarcastic mood. So 
I'll devote myself rigidly to the job I 
have on hand—helping Mrs. Purdy 
train the students for their drama. 

A good resolution, Ernestine! You, 
a shabby assistant teacher of dramatic 
art in the Park Seminary, imagining 
yourself capable of congealing the sole 
owner, and stern idol, of the Park 
Seminary for Select Young Ladies! 

I wonder if you know you are an idol 
among these same satin-skinned, pocket- 
moneyed young ladies? When you 
come out of your big house at the other 
end of the grounds and let the light of 
your face shine upon them in the class- 
rooms, they guiver! Because you don’t 
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condescend to flirt with them in fatherly 
fashion as some sole owners of semi- 
naries do, because your eyes are melan- 
choly and you look like a Norwegian 
god, and because your smile is sad, these 
young ladies whisper about you at night 
in their bedrooms—and sigh and pout 
because you pass them by. 

It’s funny that this idol, this aloof 
one, should prowl to the Little Play- 
house on the chance of meeting just 
me! 

These meetings are vivid to me, dear 
friend. 

I hardly know which meeting to fea- 
ture in my mind—the first, when you 
happened in and said you'd build a fire ; 
the second, when you chanced along and 
I asked you to build a fire; the third, 
a month later, when it was raining; the 
fourth, when school broke up for vaca- 
tion; the fifth, when school opened 
again; the sixth, when you told me 
about your early marriage to a girl who 
hadn’t proved nice, and who had run 
off one day and left you on the high 
seas—I ached for you, neither widowed 
nor divorced, but alone on your sea; 
the seventh meeting, last week, when I 
felt the currents in the air that made 
me write this note. I know I am fool- 
ish, a silly thing not big enough to be 
a man’s friend; but I feel the currents, 
and they disturb me! 

As Professor Windiass said in his last 
lecture: ‘Women are quicker than men 
to feel vibrations, to sense a panic, to 
smell fire, to hear a teacup crack.” 

ERNESTINE FLEDGLING. 


In my turret-room. 

RIEND: 

Please believe that I meant to stop 
our meetings when I pinned that note to 
the stage curtain a week ago. 

What must you think of me—linger- 
ing after my classes to-day, building the 
fire and brewing tea! What must you 
think of me—simply laughing a greet- 
ing when you came, making you cozy 
and, with cheeks afire, loving the tea- 
cups with my hands! 

What made you come to the Little 
Playhouse to-day? What made me 
linger? What made twilight come so 
suddenly over the empty auditorium? 
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What charged the stage, where we 
chatted, with such electric intimacy? 
What made me—what made me—jump 
up from the tea-table and lift my lips 
to yours? 

The kiss was my fault. I wanted it 
and I impelled it. For the minute I 
was mad for it. 

Oh, I am so ashamed! My friend, 
what must you think of me? If only 
I hadn’t broken from you in that ex- 
travagant fashion and run from the 
Little Playhouse! If only I'd had com- 
posure enough to face you and to ask 
you to forgive me! After all our talks, 
our exchanges of thought, our never-to- 
be-forgotten meetings, it seems incred- 
ible that I should have rendered our 
communion less delicate. 

I am going to punish myself. 
going away. 

Do not try to stop me. It is right. 
You are neither widowed nor divorced. 
And we dare not brew tea together, you 
and I! 

Let me tell you where I am going, tell 
you as a child tells her father. i 


I am 


For i 
am a child in comparison to you, who 
are so wise and so controlled. 

The other night I dreamed that I was 
frightened about something and that I 
was a very little girl. I dreamed that 
I told you of my fright. You took me 
on your knee and trotted me sleepy. 
You washed the tears from my face, 
brushed my hair, undressed me and 
slipped me into my nightgown. You 
heard me say my prayers. You put me 
to bed, tucked me in, kissed me 
good night, turned the light out and 
tiptoed away. 

So you see, it’s easy for me to tell 
you everything. 

I am going to New York. I’ve 
enough money to last me some months. 
I am going to place my play. 

I can see your look of surprise and 
can hear your amused, “What do you 
mean by your play, child?” 

That’s the one thing I haven’t told 
you about. For months, in my turret- 
room, I’ve been working on a play. 
You see, an assistant teacher in dramatic 
art must do something to pave her 
future. Before I approached my play, 
I put a year into the study of play- 
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technique, went to the theaters and pre- 
pared myself as well as I could. I 
think I have written a good play. 

In New York I shall be true to our 
friendship. I want to tell you that I 
shall not court men. To keep the 
hearthstone of my heart with only you 
beside it, I shall deal mostly with 
women. I shall go like Héloise, with 
only Abélard in my thoughts. When 
you think of me in the big city, think 
of me always with my sisters, seeking 
success from them, holding their hands, 
never lifting eyes or lips to men. 

As I am going away, I may as well 
tell you, dear friend, that I love you. 

For a long while I have loved you 
subconsciously. My thoughts ‘have tim- 
idly followed your thoughts. And now 
my thoughts of you are conscious. They 
burst over me like sunshine! they flood 
me with light! they envelop me with 
almost blistering light! 

I go away holding my love for you 
like a chalice between my hands. It 
shall lead me to high altars. It shall be 
my inspiration and my sanctuary. 

If I could be some little simple thing 
in your house, a brick in your fireplace, 
a shred in your carpet, a crumb of 
bread on your table, a fleck of ash in 
your cook-stove, I would be happy to 
stay for such service. 

But I am just a girl, with vague in- 
tuitions of what real service is. I am a 
blind kitten, drowning in a tub! 

In my mirror I see my face reflected: 
dreaming eyes, now blue, now gray, like 
the skies in early morning; cornsilk 
hair, unblemished skin, mouth palpitant 
with the little I have learned of life 
from your kiss. Just a pretty face. No 
maturity, no depth, no majesty. 

I must go find maturity, 
majesty. 

My dear, my dearest, I am like a tiny 
worm that, through a miracle, has seen 
the face of God, and climbs and climbs 
—and, mounted on a leaf-stem, sees the 
tree-tops and, beyond, the sky. 

I want to touch the sky and hem my 
garments with its glory. Not that I 
hope to see my god again. I simply 
want to be worthy of my one glimpse. 

I shall not write to you. 

ERNESTINE. 


depth, 
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Rutledge Hotel, New York. 
D)E48 FRIEND: 

I am always making vows and 
breaking them. I said I would not 
write you. But I must tell you of the 
many things that have happened and 
are happening. 

Where shall I begin? With my last 
hour in the Park Seminary, of course! 
The hour when we “happened” to meet 
in the Little Playhouse, after I had said 
good-by to my classes and you had re- 
ceived that hysterical good-by letter of 
mine. 

“You're not really leaving us?” you 
said, half joking. And in a lower voice: 
‘“‘Not—for keeps?” 

I could see how much you wanted me 
to stay, under your mask of levity. I 
could see that you were remembering 
our kiss and finding my face, for all its 
immaturity, a face that might haunt 
you. 

“You'll come back soon,” you pre- 
dicted. You bent down to me as you 
said it. (Do you know how idolized 
that “bend” of yours is in the Semi- 
nary?) Your hand lingered over mine 
and fell away reluctantly, as if you 
feared I might forget. 

Forget? Those lingering, crying 
fingers are always over mine! In these 
unfamiliar, crowded streets, I keep look- 
ing for a head with that familiar bend. 
Are there no others like you? 

Enough of vagaries! You'll think 
I’ve done nothing but “moon” in this 
last month. I assure you, I have been 
busy with actualities. 

First of all, I have won a five- 
hundred-dollar prize by writing a 
“National Anthem for Women!” What 
do you think of that? I dashed off the 
anthem one night when I was lonely, 
and when the viston of the woman I 
mean to be sang in my head. I sent my 
anthem in just before the contest closed. 
And this morning, if you please, I am 
five hundred dollars richer! 

About my play: As I was leaving 
the Seminary, Professor Windlass sent 
me a gift. One of the maids slipped 
into my hand a card of introduction 
from the Professor to one ““W. R. Able, 
Play Broker,” in New York. I tucked 
the card into my bag and sent the 
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Professor a thought-wave of thanks and 
declination. It was kind of him, know- 
ing I had a play to peddle—but not to 
be counted an asset, because of my 
desire to deal with women rather than 
men. 

I am finding this a ticklish job. I’ve 
sought Miss Spindler, play-reader—and 
Miss Purl Felign, authors’ agent. My 
play is now with Tabitha Tate, who 
reads for the Pelhams. ‘Tabitha was 
very nice to me—as all the women have 
been. I leave them with a sense of 
sisterhood, thrilling with admiration for 
the place my sex is gradually winning 
in the world. With respect and affec- 
tion I eye the vast hordes of women 
workers pouring through the streets. 
And then my play comes back with a 
rejection-slip. And I wonder! 

Are the oak-leaves I decorated the 
Little Playhouse with still green; or 
have they dried to brown? Or haven't 
you gone there to see? Foolish ques- 
tion! Of course you’ve gone. Why 
should you avoid the Playhouse because 
a shabby girl-teacher of dramatic art 
has gone away to write anthems for 
women! Write and tell me if my place in 
the Seminary has been filled. Is there 
a new assistant in the turret-room? Do 
my classes like her? Is she young? 

Regards to Professor Windlass, and 
all the rest. 

ERNESTINE FLEDGLING. 


The Bayridge, Brooklyn. 

RIEND DEAR! 

I’d about made up my mind that 
your new assistant teacher in dramatic 
art boasts the variety of Cleopatra and 
the beauty of a May Queen, when your 
belated letter arrived, forwarded from 
the Rutledge. 

Glad am I to know that the new 
dramatic assistant, Barbara Dunbar, is 
fat and middle-aged. (Though I wish 
I might take a fast train to see for 
myself!) I’m sorry Professor Windlass 
has a stiff neck. He must indeed look 
the lobster, bound in red flannel. No, 
I haven’t used the card of introduction 
to W. R. Able. Why do you ask? Do 
you fear that I may have gone back on 
my desire to keep the hearthstone of my 
heart swept clear of men? 
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Have no misgivings. Though Tabitha 
Tate tardily and tartly returned my 
play, and another lady reader has given 
me a jolt I’m weak from, I cheerily 
trudge the limited, sexless road. I’ve 
taken a flat in the Bayridge with four 
business women—an interior decorator, 
a lawyer, a tea-room manager and a cos- 
metic chemist. You'd enjoy them. 
They whistle, smoke, drink and swear, 
coveting not only men’s votes but their 
vices as well. The flat is small, so small 
that I often escape to the fire-escape and 
write there. I am working on another 
play, friend dear. 

You didn’t mention the Little Play- 
house in your letter. Were you afraid 
of making me feel badly? Don’t be. 
Write me about it—tell me if the oak- 
leaves are still green. 

Yesterday the annual suffrage parade 
here came off. I marched. They sang 
my anthem, thousands upon thousands 
of women. In the big battalion moving 
along Fifth Avenue I tramped beside 
Beauty Darling, a motion-picture ac- 
tress. 

I felt jaded. “After all, what are we 
marching for?” I asked Beauty Darling. 

“Publicity,” flipped Beauty, powder- 
ing her nose. 

“Aren’t you marching for the cause?” 
I laughed. 

“Sure!” said Beauty. “But I 
wouldn’t be rubbing the velvet off my 
soles if it didn’t pay to advertise.” 
3eauty produced a pimento-cheese bis- 
cuit from her gold-embroidered bag. 
She nibbled the biscuit as she marched. 

I gave Beauty a meditative glance. 

“Tootsies hurt you?” inquired Beauty. 
“Mine are killing me. I’m not used to 
flat heels ; but they fit into this feminist 
picture.” She made a grimace. 

The bands played the anthem music 
again. My composition, as voices were 
lifted in song, shrilled over my head. 
My thrills were punctured by the 
thought that my money was giving out, 
and that the anthem of sisterhood 
seemed to sing better than it lived. I 
felt myself dun-colored, overvirtuous, 
visionary. 

“What do you think of this anthem?” 
I asked Beauty Darling. “I wrote it— 
I won a five-hundred-dollar prize with 








it. But I’m beginning to believe it 
piff.” 

“So long as you got a puff out of it, 
what do you care?” gurgled Beauty. 
Her gay eyes flashed around at me. 
“Do you write?” she cooed. 

“IT came to. New York to peddle a 
play,” I answered, suddenly sick of it. 
“And I wish I hadn't.” 

“Ever try photoplays?” questioned 
Beauty. She listened to the anthem 
with her head on one side. ‘Tell you 
what to do,” she cried. “Build a photo- 
play around your anthem, to feature 
Beauty Darling. Lunch with me to- 
morrow, dear,” she invited. ‘We'll 
have a conference. I’d like a. series, if 
you can dope it long enough.” With 
an air of frisky royalty, she gave her 
card to me. ; 

I need the money that they say photo- 
plays bring—so I’m going to lunch with 
Beauty Darling. 

Please write to me again soon. Your 
letter helped me—even though it seemed 
to say so little, when I analyzed it. But 
I drew stimulus from your handwriting 
—from the postmark—from the way 
you placed the stamp. 

You'll think me foolish for saying 
such wishy-washy things! 

Well, maybe lunching with Beauty 
Darling is a turning-point. Maybe I’m 
tired of this crowded flat, these women 
I’m living with. Are they really 
women? Aren’t they just grotesque, 
swaggering, poorly done caricatures of 
men? 

Maybe, Beauty will give me a new 
line on life. Why should I, with my 
face, stay in these brackish waters? 

ERNESTINE FLEDGLING. 

P. S. Write to me! 


Swift Studios, 
West Forty-seventh Street. 
OW are you, Friendy? 
Three months and a day since 
I’ve written you. Hey-diddle-diddle, 
time flies! 
I’m a studio-dweller now. Ever live 
in a studio? My bathtub, when not in 
use, is a divan piled with damson 


cushions. My pantry and clothes-closet 
are all in one. My _ blooming-azalea 
taboret incloses my washtub. My 
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kitchenette is a shelf behind a damson- 
satin curtain. The effect of my studio 
is spacious and flamboyant. You'd 
never suspect it of harboring tubs, 
pantry or kitchen. It’s all in damson- 
satin upholstery; it has casement win- 
dows hung with damson-silk net. 

You're probably wondering if I’ve 
married a munition millionaire or sold 
my play. 

I'll tell you what I’ve done—if you 
care to hear. 

I lunched with Beauty Darling, back 
in the dear, dingy past. She fed me, 
if: I remember rightly, with halibut 
patties and chiffonade salad. She talked 
gayly about the vast sums realized from 
photoplays, and started my creative ma- 
chinery whirring on the series she pro- 
posed. For dessert, if I remember 
rightly, we had éclairs sprinkled with 
pistachio, As I finished my éclair, the 
best-looking man I’ve ever laid eyes on 
sauntered up to our table. Beauty in-° 
troduced Jerry Merivale. 

Jerry has a way with him. When 
you're depressed, he’s like champagne 
comedy. When you're pensive, he’s like 
moonlight melody. When you’re happy, 
he’s happy too. Jerry likes me, and I 
like him. And there’s a flicker and a 
flying spark on the hearthstone of my 
heart! 

Don’t feel chagrined. I’m not in the 
least in love with Jerry. He’s not the 
sort any nice girl should love. 

To get back to Beauty: She cooingly 
“did” me. Yes, she stung me good and 
hard. She took some of the dream out 
of my eyes. I wrote the photoplay 
series for her—and it was a peach! 
Beauty, after gleeful philandering, 
merrily “swiped” my stuff from under 
my credulous, impractical nose! I had 
no redress. For she had hired one of 
those skillful plot-manipulators, who 
abound in the movies, to distort my out- 
put till only I, its creator, could know it. 

All I could do was to blare my tale of 
woe to the interior decorator, the lawyer, 
the tea-room manager and the cosmetic 
chemist. They mixed mea highball and 
vehemently warned me against Beauty’s 
type. 

When I came down to a dollar or so, 
Jerry Merivale rustled his angel wings 
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and landed me a job in the scenario de- 
partment of the Flicker Film Corpora- 
tion on West Fortieth Street. 

My daily routine consists of going 
' through the fiction periodicals, select- 
ing stories with photoplay possibilities, 
' stripping them down to skeletons. 

My play? It goes the rounds. Every 
time I think of it, there’s a sound in my 
ears of sobbing. Mechanically I send 
it out; and each time it comes back a 
little less clean. I’ve thought once or 
twice of sending it, with my card of 
introduction from Professor Windlass, 
to W. R. Able. But I feel—I don’t 
know why, because I’ve never seen Mr. 
Able and know nothing of him—I feel 
that a rejection from the Able office 
might tempt me to throw my play away 
and do nothing but play, myself. 

I’m rather a giddy “hack.” I go 
about with Jerry Merivale. I’m a 
devotee of clothes. Such gorgeous, col- 
orful raiment as we see this season! 

My regards to the Seminary and 
yourself, 

ERNIE F. 


Studio—evening. 


3 enn FRIEND: 


Your letter stuffed with wild 
violets came in the five-o’clock mail to- 
day. 

I was going out with Jerry this eve- 
ning, but I ’phoned him not to come. I 
want to be alone with the violets. I 
want to study your letter—not in the 
old, eager way of putting all sorts of 
loving words between the gravely trivial 
lines, but in the new way I’m trying to 
apply to everything that rouses me to 
rapture and to doubt. 

From my damson-cushioned (bath- 
tub) divan, where I’m writing, I see my 
face in my studio mirror: stormy, gray- 
blue eyes, colorful hair, rouged - skin, 
red mouth. Just a hungry face—no 
satisfaction, no poise, no peace. 

You seem to come into my mirror. 
You bend, to give my lips the kiss that 
sent me into the world. 

I wonder. I wonder! 

I can find nothing real, nothing 
tangible, in your letters. Tell me what 
you mean by stuffing this one with wild 
violets. Why do you always do some 
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little thing like this, :in contradiction -to 
the sedate flippancy of your words? Do 
you care for me or don’t you care? Un- 
willingly, I have come to feel that you - 
could get your freedom—if you wanted 
it. Sten Ss 

And yet—your face in my mirror! 
Your voice, with -its vibrant, drowning 
accents! And these wild violets—they 
are like our meeting inthe Little” Play- 
house.. I. count ‘them over and caress 
each. flower. . : 

My love for you steals in upon ‘me 
like a ghost and -points- a -reproachful 
finger at. me. -I feel that you are pick- 
ing wild violets—and I am juggling 
cocoanuts in an artificial Cocoanut 
Grove! 

My love for you leaps up in me like 
a refreshing spring. Arid, my spirit 
drinks of the pure waters. I have mis- 
judged you. Forgive me. I do read 
lovely things between the lines of your 
letters. Cuddling the wild violets, I 
lift my lips again to yours. Again you 
draw my soul through them with the 
kiss. How can I doubt the kiss you 
gave to me? 

And why should I demand protesta- 
tions from you—when protestations 
from you would be wrong? Perhaps 
you have tried to get your freedom and 
have found it impossible. Forgive me 
for adding to your pain. 

I put your wild violets into my gown 
over my heart—to cleanse my hearth- 
stone. 

ERNESTINE. 


The Madison Arms. 
M* FRIEND (?): 

In the last two weeks I have been 
through every shade of resentment that 
a woman’s heart can know. 

I have kept my mind and hands busy, 
to keep my heart from going crazy, and 
sighing, “Oh, la-la!” 

I have kept busy. I have done many 
things. I have moved; I have changed 
the color of my hair; I have bought an 
orange-and-heliotrope frock and an 
atrocious gold-braid toque to go with it. 

Among other things, I have sent my 
play'to W. R. Able. 

Now I find on my desk a note from 
the play-broker. The note says: 





I could see how much you 


I could see that you were remembering our kiss. 
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re not really leaving us?” 


wanted me to stay, under your mask of lev 
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Come to see 
—Cordially 


“Your play is corking! 
me to-morrow at four. 
yours—W. R. Able.” 

So, at last, some one has found my 
play “corking.”” And what does my 
crazed heart care? It simply sighs. 
“La! I am going to see W. R. Able, 
of course. I am going to let him take 
me up—make or break me. I expect to 
find him like the rest of men, quick to 
sense the breaking mood in a pretty 
woman—like the rest of men, idly keen 
after emotional adventure. I sha’n’t 
brightly emphasize that I’ve written a 
“corking” play. I shall simply laugh to 
myself that I nurtured the idea of seek- 
ing success from my sisters and never 
lifting my eyes or lips to men—because. 
my friend (?), of you! 

You, whom I hate. 

I loathe you. 

I despise you. 

My hate for you bursts over me like a 
mud hurricane. It gags me with mud! 
It bespatters me with deadly mud! 

You may not know that I slipped 
down to the Seminary week before last 
—after I wrote you that letter about 
the wild violets you sent me. I was 
just mad for a sight of you and the 
Little Playhouse. 

I meant to creep into the Seminary 
and up to my turret-room. I meant to 
ask the “fat, middle-aged” new as- 
sistant in dramatic art to let me stay in 
my turret-room for a minute or two. 
Then I meant to steal down the familiar 
stairs and look into the classrooms. 
Finally, putting it last to enhance my 
pleasure, I meant to run to the Little 
Playhouse. I meant to falter in and 
build a fire in the fireplace of the queer 
little stage. I meant to will you to come 
and find me there. 

But I didn’t carry out my program, 
because, just inside the Seminary 
grounds, I met Professor Windlass. 

“What are you back for?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m here just to say ‘Hello’ all 
around,” I answered, laughing. “Or 
maybe I’m here to teach again—I’m far 
more learned in dramatics, Professor !’’ 
I pulled my hands away and stooped to 
pick a buttercup. 

The Professor took the buttercup 
from me and held it under my chin. 
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“Let me see if you like butter,” he said 
in his gruff way, pretending to see if 
my chin reflected the yellow flower— 
and in reality probing me with his deep- 
black eyes. 

I looked across the even, green 
grounds toward the Seminary. “It’s 
good to be home!” I rhapsodized. 
“Would it be very cruel, Professor, to. 
crowd out Barbara Dunbar? I half 
want to step back into my old shoes.” 

“Your old shoes might be too small 
for you,” mumbled the Professor. 
‘And Barbara Dunbar is making good 
with her classes, in spite of her idiotic 
red curls.” He put the buttercup into 
his pocket. “I’m glad you’ve stayed a 
good girl,” he grudgingly rejoiced. 
Scrutinizing me again, he quoted a 
couplet from a Shakespeare sonnet: 


For sweetest things turn sourest by 
their deeds; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds. 


Laughing, I picked him another but- 
tercup, put it in the lapel of his old 
frock coat—and went on. Instead of 
going to the Seminary, I went, picking 
buttercups and hunting four-leaf clovers, 
to the Little Playhouse. 

Twilight was closing over the empty 
auditorium when I entered. But there 
was light on the stage, firelight, and the 
light of a teakettle lamp. 

You were at the fireplace, with bent 
head—a meditative Norwegian god. 

A girl with red curls was brewing tea 
for you. 

She was neither “fat” nor “middle- 
aged ;” but I knew from the way she 
handled the teacups that she was a 
teacher of dramatic art. I knew she 
was Barbara Dunbar. 

She was pretty, just pretty. And as 
I stood in the dark auditorium, blossoms 
in my hands, I saw her curly lashes lift 
to you. 

I saw you encourage her look. 

I saw slow blood whip her pretty face. 

I smelled the aroma of brewing tea. 
Memories with the fragrance of lilies 
wafted over me—and were killed by the 
stench of weeds. From the dark audi- 
torium I stared at you—and at Barbara 
Dunbar, brewing tea. The soul of me 
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cried out fiercely that it was I, still I, 
who tinged your posture with melan- 
choly—that, though so soon another 
girl filled my shoes, your thoughts saw 
cornsilk hair where the red curls glowed, 
and my hands, not Barbara Dunbar’s, 
among the teacups. My hot heart re- 
futed the cry with, “Oh, la-la!” 

In the dark, I had it out with my love 
for you. I backed the shining, pearly 
thing up into a corner, and I smote it till 
its eyes of reason opened. I flogged it 
into making a clear analysis of the pic- 
ture on the stage—a clear analysis of 
the “god” my girlish spirit had wor- 
shiped. I saw what you were: a dis- 
creet trifler with women, a gravely 
handsome poseur, a Hamlet fond of his 
somber cloak, a love-dabbler, a life- 
drifter, a little soul in a big carcass, an 
austere cad, capable of stuffing com- 
monplace letters with wild violets— 
violets, unlike the written word, tell no 
tales. A discreet trifler! 

I left you brewing tea with Barbara 
Dunbar. Poor Barbara Dunbar! She'll 
get her reverential ecstasies, her kiss and 
her lesson. She’ll feel the difference in 
her mouth, and she'll experience the 
waking urge of her mating instinct: the 
urge that you, her friend (?), have 
waked in her, the urge no man should 
wake in a girl unless he intends to be- 
come her husband! 

My friend, you waked that in me. 
You waked me to fruitless restlessness! 
You saw in me a nice child trying to be- 
have. It pleased you, for the moment, 
to make me misbehave. What was one 
shabby, shy, stirring girl to you? 

The aftermath for ¢his girl is that she 
hates you. She hates the world. She 
hates women and she hates men. She 
is going to live up to her hate creed. 
She is going to be a hate-dabbler—and 
make men and women hate her. 

I have sent Jerry Merivale on his 
charming way. He wanted more than 
he gave. I want more than I give! 
-That’s why I’m glad when I read over 
this note about my play, from W. R. 
Able. He has something to give me. 

The woman I mean to be? I mean 
to be a devil! 

ERNESTINE FLEDGLING. 
P.S. Don’t kiss poor Barbara Dunbar. 
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Bainbridge Apartments, 
East Sixtieth Street. 
Y DEAR FRIEND: 
It has been a couple of years since 
I’ve written to you. 

My plays have succeeded, and I’ve 
made pots of money. It all came about 
quite differently from what I had ex- 
pected. 

Looking back, I laugh at the self who, 
two years ago, preened and decked, mad 
for wicked conquest, swept into the Able 
office and confronted W. R. Able—a 
woman play-broker, who had found my 
play “corking!” 

I took off my silly gold-braid toque 
and cried in the arms of that sister. I 
told her all about myself—as women do 
—in sobbing exhaustion. She cradled 
me and crooned to me—telling me, in 
fine, reserved words, how all the poor, 
tired talent that tumbled in to her had 
bumps on it! 

W. R. Able set me on my feet. I 
tackled life from a new angle. A lit- 
tle over a year ago, I met Philip Childe. 
As I write this, in my comfortable, com- 
modious apartment, I see my face in a 
mirror between the windows: deep-blue 
eyes, modified hair, cream skin, rested 
mouth—just a happy, satisfied face. 

I am happy, because I love Philip 
Childe. I am tranquil, because I am 
married to him. I am satisfied, because 
he is a rational, moderate man. He is 
neither all melancholy lover nor elusive 
friend, but my lover-friend. I do not 
idolize Philip. I revere him. My love 
for him is rock, and upon it I build life. 

Will you destroy—unless you have 
done so before this—my letters to you? 

I hope you have found happiness. I 
hope your wife has returned to you. In 
looking back, I believe it was your wife, 
and your little son she took away with 
her, whom you loved. 

If Professor Windlass is still at the 
Seminary, please remember me to him. 

ERNESTINE FLEDGLING CHILDE. 
P.S. Though I laugh at some of my- 
self in my past, I cannot laugh at the 
love I had for you. I cannot ever stop 
regretting that you kissed me that way 
in careless passion. A kiss between a 
man and woman should never be merely 
wanton. I believe this! 








Once more the phrase 
“the courage to : 
ppy” rang in her 
ink: She was a 
woman and he a man. 
She would make him 
feel her presence. 











Tae. STORY OF 
MRS. SCRANTON, 
A WOMAN WHO 
HAD THE COUR- 
AGE TO BE HAPPY 


ILLUSTRATED BY RAY ROHN 
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iz ) A virtue may be a much poorer thing 
| cour- than a passion, and fulfillment of duty 
e ange is often nothing else than a form of 
== a punctiliousness and officiousness. She 
to be happy. abhorred the doctrine that patience in 
Emily Scranton oe , an ———e virtue. 
: ourageously to grasp what one’s 
reread those five nature passionately demands was to 
words and then her a greater virtue. 
whispered them 
softly to herself A scarlet patch burned on each cheek. 


as she gazed dreamily out into City Hall “What one's nature passionately de- 
Park, swarming with a black mass of mands!” Her eyes glowed—then sof- 
jostling figures swirling toward the tened mistily. She read on: 


subway. ; : Life is not a dead repetition, but a 
Her eyes widened, and her nostrils development to insight and through in- 


dilated as with a deep breath she bent sight. In the interests of this develop- 


again over the magazine before her, rer = oe submit Her fonda 


oblivious of the heat of the sultry April mental idea was freedom for love, 

day. which is morality, and war against un- 

chastity, which is sexual relation with- 

The courage to be happy—that vital out love. She saw the radical evil in 

energy which refuses to acknowledge inertia and cowardice, and the way of 
pain as the meaning of life life in courage and will. 








THE GRASS WIDOW 


“The way of life in courage and will.” 
“What one’s nature passionately de- 
mands.” She pushed away the maga- 
zine impatiently. Her pretty mouth 
tightened, and a frown settled between 
her gray eyes. “What is there in life 
but work? Work from nine o’clock un- 
til six, and sometimes later. I ought to 
be going home now—it’s past six 
o'clock, and I’m so tired.” She drew 
her hand wearily over her forehead. “I 
need all my courage for work. There’s 
no time for anything else. What my 
nature passionately demands is a little 
happiness. I’m tired of work and lone- 
liness.” She glanced impatiently at the 
little clock, ticking the precious mo- 
ments of freedom away. “I wish Mr. 
Cavarly would finish and let me go 
home.” 

As if in response to her thought came 
the buzz of a bell at her elbow. 
Mechanically she arose, took up her 
writing-pad and opened the door of her 
employer’s private office. 

“One more letter, and then I’ve fin- 
ished, Mrs. Scranton,” came a buoyant 
voice as she seated herself attentively. 
“You needn’t send it off to-night. The 
first thing to-morrow morning will be 
time enough. You look tired. These 
early spring days are trying.” 

She smiled faintly, and a look of 
appreciation lighted her weary eyes. His 
solicitude was unusual. He noted her 
flushed face and thought how height- 
ened color improved her. He had never 
before thought her pretty. In a 
moment, however, he became absorbed 
in dictation, and Emily sank into the 
background of his consciousness as his 
efficient private secretary, without 
whose tact and good judgment his busi- 
ness would seriously suffer. 

The dictation finished, he handed her 
the letter to which he was replying. The 
tip of one finger touched hers with an 
electric thrill that startled her. The 
man’s masterful magnetism seemed to 
flow out of his very fingers. The scarlet 
patches on her cheeks deepened, but he 
was unconscious of the contact. 

“Good night. Don’t wait to copy it 
off to-night. I’m afraid I’ve kept you 
past six as it is.’ He looked at his 
watch and exclaimed with indignant 
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surprise: ‘“‘Half-past six! By Jove! 
I’m sorry. Don’t try to come downtown 
to-morrow until half-past nine. You 
look completely fagged out.” Again he 
noted the becoming scarlet patches. 

Her eyes filled with grateful tears, ' 
immediately suppressed. ‘Thank you. 
I am rather tired. It must be the early 
warm weather.” 

Five minutes later he looked into the 
outer office, where she was arranging 
her veil before a corner mirror. 

“T forgot to tell you, Mrs. Scranton, 
that I’m going out of town for the week- 
end. I’ll be back Monday noon by the 
latest. If anything important comes 
up, please wire me care of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club.” 

He nodded good-by and hurried out. 
She found him waiting for the elevator, 
and they went down together. His 
motor-car was standing in Broadway. — 
Lifting his hat to her, he sprang into it, 
hesitating before he closed the door 
with the heavy bang which sounds so 
opulent to less fortunate pedestrians. 
No, he would not ask her to ride with 
him as far as the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. The subway crush would be just 
as bad there as at the Bridge, and it 
would establish a precedent. He might 
regret it. Better to keep their relations 
on a purely business basis. 

Again he saw her flushed cheeks and 
misty gray eyes, the tremulous, tired 
droop of her full red lips, the swaying 
lines of her hips, neither too sensuous 
nor too straight. Then the sights and 
sounds of Broadway diverted him, as 
his car. wound its way northward to 
Forty-second Street. 

Emily hastened toward the subway 
entrance, fumbling in her pocketbook 
for a ticket. The six o’clock crush had 
given way to the half-past-six throng, 
less numerous near City Hall Park. She 
found a seat readily, but at the Bridge 
the tide carried her into an express- 
train and left her standing. Hardly 
had she drawn from her bag a pocket 
edition of one of Jane Austen’s novels 
than a well-dressed man arose and 
offered her his seat. She smiled her 
appreciation of the unwonted courtesy. 
“Not a New Yorker,” was her mental 
comment, as her cheeks flushed under 
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his look of frank admiration. For the 
second time within an hour she had 
been aware of a man’s unspoken ap- 
proval of her. In spite of her weari- 
ness, a. little thrill of pleasure stirred 
within her. 

At Fourteenth Street the crowd grew 
denser, and at Forty-second Street read- 
ing became impossible. Her knight 
errant left the train there. His glance 
recalled the current magazine she had 
picked up quite by chance as she awaited 
Mr. Cavarly’s summons. 

“The courage to be happy!” What a 
wonderful woman, Rahel Varnhagen! 
What freedom of thought and power of 
expression. One hour ago Mrs. Scran- 
ton had never heard of her, and now she 
seemed like an intimate friend whose 
daring heart beat sympathetically in 
response to her inmost feelings. 

By association her thoughts reverted 
to Warren Cavarly. She envied him his 
freedom of action, his money and in- 
fluence. She too wanted to be able to 
spend the week-ends in the country. 
She was a woman, yet leading the life 
of a man, with all the disadvantages 
and none of the perquisites of either sex 
—an anamalous man-woman. Work 
was her only life—work for herself and 
her mother. She loved her mother de- 
votedly, but she lacked the power to give 
her the pleasures and luxuries that she 
craved. 

The grayness of her life depressed 
her. The light that had seemed to indi- 
cate a new path suddenly flickered out. 
At Ninety-sixth Street the prose of life 
reasserted itself. A nauseating odor of 
kerosene filled her nostrils as she opened 
the door of her flat. She exclaimed in 
disgust. 

“T sha’n’t be able to endure this smell 
all summer. It’s bad enough now. I 
wish that grocer would move.” 

In her mail-box was a letter in her 
mother’s familiar cramped handwriting. 
She laid it on her desk, wondering what 
fresh tale of trouble it contained. She 
would open it when she was less tired 
and hungry. 

After a long day’s work and a weari- 
some ride in the hot, crowded subway, 
it is not gay to cook one’s own dinner in 
a small closet euphemistically called a 
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kitchenette, and eat it by oneself. Emily 
sank listlessly into a chair by the win- 
dow. The noise of shouting children 
rose disagreeably from the _ street. 
Her apathy was intensified by weary 
irritability. 

“That’s one of the trials of poverty,” 
she thought. “One can’t have privacy 
and quiet. Noise downtown all day, 
screaming children in the evening,— 
every flat empties out at least five in 
warm _ weather,—pianos, shrieking 
phonographs, passionate tenors singing 
duets with metallic sopranos, hobnailed 
boots overhead, and family wrangles 
echoing up and down the air-shafts.” 

Suddenly she arose and put on her 
hat with a gesture of resolution. “I'll 
dine at Otto’s to-night. I’m too tired 
to cook my own dinner.” 


EN minutes later she was seated in 

an open-air, vine-hung German res- 
taurant, attended by a hurrying, apple- 
cheeked waiter who evidently knew her, 
and listening to the undulating strains 
of the “Evening. Star’ played in a 
tempo much too slow. But by the time 
she had eaten her frugal, carefully 
chosen meal, life seemed less dreary. 

In a corner near the door sat a man 
who resembled Warren Cavarly. Until 
she remembered that he was out of 
town, she wondered at the coincidence 
of his being there. For the first time in 
her experience of six months as his 
secretary, she thought of him in a per- 
sonal relation. Her interest in work 
had heretofore obscured his personality. 
She recalled what she had heard of his 
gay bachelor existence, and found it 
difficult to reconcile “champagne sup- 
pers” with his close application to busi- 
ness. She visualized his tall, military 
figure and the keen, yet kindly hazel 
eyes which looked at her so impersonally 
each morning. 

Now, that she thought of it, she 
rather resented his impersonal attitude. 
Was there nothing attractive about her 
that he should treat her like an amiable 
automaton? With a woman’s often 
illogical reasoning, she wished him to 
be both businesslike and susceptible to 
her femininity, to balance himself deli- 
cately on the point of a needle. 

















Again her thought of him brought a 
flush to her cheeks, and once more the 
phrase “the courage to be happy” rang 
in her mind. She was a woman and he 
aman. She would make him feel her 
presence. 

She paid her bill and arose to go 
home, reluctant to leave the vine-cov- 
ered lights, the gay music and the crowd 
of eat- ing, laughing 
people. She dreaded the 
soli- tude of her flat. 
As she ap- 
proached the 
door, she almost 













* 


stopped short. 
The man who re- 
sembled Warren 
Cavarly was Warren Cavarly, with a 
man in golf-tweeds’ His surprise 
equaled hers. He bowed and made as 
if to speak—then controlled the im- 
pulse. His friend stared at Emily with 
good-humored curiosity and then said to 
Cavarly as he noted her flush and his 
suppressed movement: 

“Who’s the pretty girl, Warren?” 

“My private secretary. I didn’t know 
she lived near here. I don’t think she’s 
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especially pretty,” he added in 
a disinterested judicial tone. 
“The deuce she’s. not! 
Where are your eyes, my boy? 
And you see her every 
day and haven’t noticed 
that. First time I knew 
_ you were an anchorite. 
I’m going down to your 
_ office some day, and you 
‘| can introduce me.” 


ners 





Jie 








“T’ve never tasted a cocktail,” 
she confessed smilingly, “but I 
think I’d like to.” 


“You'll do nothing of the sort. 
She’s not that kind. Besides, I don*t 
mix business and pleasure.” 

“You're a fool not to, my boy, with a 
roseleaf complexion like that—clean 
and enticing. She’s never used powder 
and paint, I'll wager. I prefer them 
like that.” 

Cavarly stiffened into silence. At 
once he felt a curious sense of posses- 
sion, strangely inexplicable, since he 
had never given Mrs. Scranton a serious 
social thought before that day. Man- 
like, the feeling was stronger because of 
Harry Dalton’s spontaneous admiration 
of what, for six months, had been under 
his very unobservant eyes. A man likes 
his women to be admired by other men. 
Subtly, by fortuitous circumstances, he 
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felt linked to Emily Scranton and in a 
measure responsible for her protection. 

“Don’t be a dog in the manger, War- 
ren,” persisted Dalton. “Anyone would 
think you were in love with her. What's 
her name?” 

“Come on,” said Cavarly, rising. 
“My man must have the tire pumped up 
by now, and we'll push on to Larch- 
mont.” — 












MILY SCRANTON walked slowly 
back to her flat, wishing many inde- 
finable things. She had recognized 
Cavarly’s chauffeur at work on his car 
around the corner from the res- 
taurant. She wished she 
were waiting with the two 
men for the run to the 
country over Sunday. 
She longed for the free- 
dom of a man. She 
longed for money to 
send to her mother, for 
travel and _ luxuries; 
she wished— \ 
Then her eye chanced 
on her mother’s unread 
letter. She tore it open 
with difficulty, for it 
was sealed with ex- 
asperating security 
the full length of # 
both sides of the # 
flap—her. 
mother’s habit. | 
The month- |; 
ly check had 
been received, 
also the 
dress pat- 
tern of 
gray silk 
which 
Emily 
had saved so as- 











siduously to buy. evening ie 
“But you must not ny vy ~ 

~- s to her fiat an ! 
be so extravagant, 2 ea dinner 
my dear child. A for him. 





black woolen dress 
would have been much more suitable to 
my circumstances. I go out so little— 
only to church and to the sewing-circle.” 
No, she could not think of leaving Hor- 
ton to live in New York. The city was 
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too noisy and overpowering, and she 
would be so lonely away from her 
friends, with Emily gone all day. She 
. would like to visit her 
sister in Alabama this 
summer, but of course 
she couldn’t afford it. 
She was so fond of her 
sister— 

With a sigh Emily re- 
placed the letter in the 
envelope and stared 
gloomily at an offensive 
crack in the wallpaper. 
She was glad she had 
waited until after dinner 
to read it. 

She wished she had 
not bought the gray silk 
dress. She could see her 
own summer holiday 
dwindling into nothing- 
ness; her mother’s wish 
must be gratified. She 
must save money for the 
journey to Alabama. 
Not many years. re- 
mained to her mother, 
and her needs and ex- 
pressed desires were so 
few. 

As she fell asleep that 
night, a vision rose be- 
fore her of her mother’s 

p silvery gray head 
crowned with a lace cap, the new 
gray silk with its Valenciennes 
fichu the admiration of her sister 
in Alabama. 


tl the following Tuesday 
morning Warren Cavarly 
was in his office at ten o’clock. 
“Rather a curious coincidence 
last Friday night,” he remarked 
as Emily entered his office 
with a pile of letters. “Not a 
bad little restaurant.” His 
manner was an embarrassed 
mixture of joviality and con- 
straint. 
“No—not if 
cooking.” 
“Don’t you?” 
“T prefer French.” Her cool manner 
restored his poise. 
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She sorted over the letters, while he 
watched the movements of her slender 
hands, unadorned’ except by a narrow 
wedding-ring.. The sight of the ring 
gave him a shock, notwithstanding the 
fact that he called her Mrs. Scranton. 

-“Do you live near there?” 

“Rather near, yes.” 

“Alone?” He stopped apologetically. 
“Pardon my questions, but I’ve never 
really known very much about you out- 
side of the office. I had an idea that 
you were 4 widow and lived with your 
mother.” 

“T wish I were a widow.” The blunt 
statement so simply made startled him. 
“Yes, I live alone. My mother lives in 
the country, and I support her.” 

She opened her notebook with a 
gesture which indicated finality, and 
poised her pencil for the first letter. In 
five minutes they were both absorbed in 
his correspondence. 


F pe days afterward came the first of 
May. As Emily went into Cavarly’s 
office, he looked up from a check-book 
in which he was writing. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been rather careless, 
Mrs. Scranton. I didn’t know you were 
supporting your mother. I imagined 
you were working because you wanted 
to.” He glanced at her modish gown. 
“You don’t look as if you had to earn 
your living. I want to show my appre- 
ciation of your skill, and so I’m raising 
your salary fifty dollars a month.” He 
tore off a check and handed it to her. 

“Fifty dollars!’ Mr. Cavarly!” Her 
startled eyes glistened with quick tears. 
Immediately she thought of her mother 
in Alabama. 

“Yes—that’s not so much of an ad- 
vance for an expert like you. You have 
all the qualifications of the best secre- 
taries, and you practically run my busi- 
ness when I’m not here. The clerks all 
depend upon your judgment.” 

He felt a glow of satisfaction -at 
being the cause of the delicious flush on 
her cheeks. Dalton was right: she was 
lovely. Why had he never before ‘seen 
it? 

That afternoon he worked later than 
usual, for a number of important letters 
had arrived during the two office days 
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of his absence. Such was his power of 
concentration that he plodded on obliv- 
ious of hunger or fatigue. When finally 
he looked at his watch, it was a quarter 
to seven. 

“By Jove! How time does fly when 
you're busy!” He hesitated a moment, 
and then continued: ‘You're too late 
for your own dinner to-night, Mrs. 
Scranton; suppose you come out and 
take a little bite with me.” 

“That would be very nice, Mr. Cav- 
arly—thank you. But my dinner always 
waits for me. I cook it myself.” 

“All the more reason for accepting my 
invitation. You're certainly too tired to 
cook to-night. Besides, food cooked by 
oneself is never so appetizing as that 
prepared by some one else, is it?’— 
persuasively. 

_ “No,” she admitted slowly. ‘“That’s 
the reason I went to Otto’s Friday 
night.” 

“We'll go up to the Brevoort House, 
since you prefer French to German 
cooking. Have you ever dined there?” 

“No, but I’ve always wanted to. I 
should like that very much.” 

Her simplicity and straightforward- 
ness charmed him. She suddenly seemed 
to him a child, and not the competent 
woman of office hours. He was accus- 
tomed to subterfuge, polite evasions and 
insincerity in women. To find mannish 
frankness combined with feminine allure 
gave him a new, delightful sensation. 
What a fool he had been all these 
months! 

He wondered about her husband. 
They took the subway to Eighth Street, 
then a cross-town car to Fifth Avenue. 
Luck gave them a corner table near the 
long French windows opening on Fifth 
Avenue. In five minutes the hors 
d’auvres were before them, and Cavarly 
beckoned to the head waiter. 

“Bring two Bronx cocktails. You 
would like one, wouldn’t you, Mrs. 
Scranton?” 

“T’ve never tasted a cocktail,” she 
confessed smilingly, “but I think I'd 
like to.” 

“This kind is very mild—flavored 
with orange. It wont hurt you.” 


He hoped that the delectable apéritif 
would make her talk more freely. 


An 
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overwhelming desire had seized him to 
know about her husband. Under the 
influence of their newly established 
social relation, he rather shrank from 
questioning her in regard to her personal 
affairs. 


HEN the artichokes were brought 

on, she studied the English trans- 
lation of the menu with childlike in- 
tentness. 

“French artichokes with Hollandaise 
sauce. I’ve always wanted to taste 
them. I know only the Jerusalems. 
How do you eat them?” She laughed as 
happily as a child and sipped her Sau- 
teine gayly. 

“Do you mean that you have never 
before eaten French artichokes? How 
have you managed to live in New York 
and avoid them?” 

“T know very few people here, and 
it’s only men that introduce one to such 
delightful experiences.” 

Cavarly felt pleased. At least, she 
was not in the habit of seeing many 
men. 

She tore off one of the dark green 
leaves, dipped it daintily into the rich 
yellow sauce and ate it with epicurean 
slowness. “You don’t like yours. 
You’re hardly touching it.” 

“No, it has too indefinite a flavor. I 
like more highly seasoned food. But 
don’t let that hurry you. I enjoy watch- 
ing your enjoyment.” 

“That’s just what I like about it— 
the indefiniteness of flavor. I like elu- 
sive things; they appeal to the imagina- 
tion.” 

Cavarly studied her with fresh 
interest. So she had an imagination! 
Hard to reconcile with her exact, busi- 
nesslike methods. How little things ap- 
peared to please her! He could feel 
a quickening of his jaded nerves as he 
thought of the innumerable new expe- 
riences of life in New York to which he 
could introduce her. But first he must 
find out about her husband. 

Not until half-past nine had they fin- 
ished dinner. As they walked slowly 
down the broad steps into the street, 
Emily caught sight of Cavarly’s chauf- 
feur near his motor-car. 

“T telephoned for my car when I ex- 
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cused myself at dinner,” he volunteered 
in response to her look of surprise. 
“Tt’s a warm night, and I thought you’d 
like to take a little drive before sleep- 
ing.” 

Emily sank luxuriously into the soft 
cushions. “How delightful to have 
your own motor-car. Motoring is one 
of my ideas of heaven.” She cuddled 
more closely into her corner, looking 
very small and trim in her dark navy. 
serge. 

“Perhaps I shall be able to widen 
your perceptions of heaven then, with 
mine.” 


Wits a slight shock of surprise, he 
found himself talking to her as 
if she were of his own set; and why 
not, he reasoned defensively. By every 
law of justice she should be there, not 
writing letters from his dictation. Her 
mentality was certainly superior to that 
of a dozen women he could name, her 
manners were impeccable, her appear- 
ance— He glanced furtively at her 
small, carefully gloved hands, at the 
chic black straw hat curving back from 
her hair, reddish gold in the fleeting 
lights of Fifth Avenue. Her appear- 
ance would pass muster even among 
Flora Trevor’s friends, he concluded 
approvingly. His enthusiasm surprised 
even himself. 

With keen regret he left her at her 
flat in Ninety-ninth Street. On his way 
home he reflected that he would see her 
the next morning at ten o’clock. A 
thrill of pleasure made him glad that 
she was not merely an evening acquaint- 
ance for leisure hours. As for Emily, 
her mood was more emphatic. She 
was joyous, exultant. She was happy! 
Delicious thought! And _ to-morrow 
morning she would go down to the 
office of the man who had made her 
happy. 

Before sleeping that night she wrote 
an enthusiastic letter to her mother, 
telling her of the advance in her 
salary and inclosing a check for fifty 
dollars. 

“The courage to be happy!” Five 
words in a chance magazine, with com- 
pelling force sufficient to effect a change 
in her life. 
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Sas following weeks were full. of 
quiet contentment for Emily and 
Cavarly. Few pleasures in life yield the 
complete satisfaction of congenial work 
accom- 

plished 

beside a 

person for 

whom one 

feels: in- 

creasing 

interest 

and affec- 

tion. So 


“Who's the man, I say?” he repeated 


doggedly. ‘You can’t tell me there 

isn’t a man behind your new philoso- 

phy. He'd better look out! I’m not 
in a mood to stand trifling.” 

well did they grow to under- 

stand each other that she 

often forestalled his words. 

“It’s uncanny, the way you 
anticipate my thoughts,” he 
said one day. “George Burton 
little knew the treasure he was 
recommending to me a few months 
ago, or he would have kept you for 
himself.” 

“There’s no room in Horton for a 
woman with ambition. He told me so. 
That’s the reason he wrote to you about 
me. What I do for you is nothing un- 
usual ; it is pride in my work that makes 
me do it well. I should try to-do well 
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whatever I undertook.” Her detached 
tone piqued him. “Of course, I have 
your interests at heart,” she added, with 
a smile. “I want to please you.” 

“T wonder !” 

She raised her eyes to his, and then 
swiftly lowered them as she saw his 
intent look. 

Gradually Cavarly gave up late sup- 
pers in order to be fresh for his work 
in the morning. They formed the habit 
of dining together often—a pleasure to 
both of them, for Cavarly enjoyed play- 
ing guide, and Emily liked his protect- 

ive attitude. Then came 
the theater occasionally. 
One evening she invited 
him to her flat. and 
cooked dinner for him. 
“Ts there anything you 
can’t do?” he inquired 
as she skillfully mixed 
a salad dressing. 

“T can't cook 
well—only coffee, 
an omelet, a salad 
and such unsub- 
stantial dishes. 

This chicken I 
bought at a deli- 
catessen-shop around 

the corner and am 
pretending to 
broil for you. 
I’m only reheat- 
ing it. I’ve 
always hated 
cooking, and 
Mother never 
made me 
learn.” 
“How is your 
mother now?” 
Emily’s face 
grew serious. 

“She is still in 

Alabama, but she intends re- 

turning home soon. My 
aunt is going to California the end of 
this month, to visit their youngest 
sister.” 

“Why doesn’t your mother go, too?” 

“She can’t afford it,” replied Emily 
simply. 

“Ts that all? Let me lend her the 
money. It would give me pleasure.” 
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“I couldn’t do that, Mr. Cavarly. It 
is very kind of you, but I really couldn't. 
What would she say?” 

“She need never know,” he replied 
eagerly. ‘Besides, you can pay it back 
to me sometime.” 

“You know I could never repay it.” 

“Don’t let’s think about that now. 
Let’s think only of making her happy. 
I haven’t a mother of my own; let me 
do something for your mother.” 

Emily’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
took his hand impulsively. 

“You will?” 

“T wont say yes or no now. 
it over.” 

When he said good-by that night in 
her tiny sitting-room, he looked into her 
eyes questioningly. As she returned his 
gaze, an electric current seemed to pass 
from one to the other. With a sudden 
impulse she walked toward him. He 
opened his arms, took her in them and 
searched for her yielding lips with his. 

“Darling!” he whispered as he re- 
leased her. ‘We can’t help it. We 
belong to each other.” 

She held out her hand and closed her 
eyes. 

“Good night, Emily.” 

“Good night.” 

“Say ‘Good night, Warren.’ ” 

“Good night—Warren,” she repeated 
faintly. 


I'll think 


THE journey to California was ex- 
peditiously arranged, and Emily’s 
mother, in-her pleased surprise, forgot 
to ask how it had become a possibility. 
Her grateful letters made the daughter 
feel that she had done the right thing 
in accepting the money to send her. 

Each day brought new happiness to 
the lovers. Cavarly felt that he had 
never before known the meaning of 
love. His friends remarked the change 
in his habits and in the expression of 
his face, and chaffed him. But he 
guarded his secret jealously. 

“You must move from your flat, dear,” 
he said to Emily one evening in July. 
“It’s too small, too inconvenient and 
very noisy.” 

“The lease runs until the first of 
October.” 


“That makes no difference. Let it 
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go. We must look for another more 
comfortable.” 

“I think I'd 
October.” 

He looked at her searchingly. “Just 
as you please, but I can’t imagine why 
you wont move now.” 

They were leaving the Astor roof- 
garden by the Broadway entrance. As 
they crossed Longacre Square, Emily's 
grasp on Cavarly’s arm suddenly tight- 
ened, and she almost stood still. He 
glanced at her pale face in surprise— 
then followed the direction of her eyes. 
On the curb, near the subway, watching 
her intently, stood a well-dressed man. 
As the pair approached him, his gaze 
grew insolent. Emily shrank closer to 
Cavarly. ‘What is it, love? Why are 
you trembling?” She made no reply. 
“Do you know that man? I'd like to 
knock him down for his impudence.” 

Not until they reached Forty-second 
Street could she speak. “Yes, I know 
him. He’s my husband.” 

“Your husband!” 

They walked in silence down Broad- 
way, brilliantly lighted, densely crowd- 
ed—the last place one would voluntarily 
choose for an intimate confidence. 

“Yes, I’ve never told you about him, 
because—” Suddenly, oblivious of the 
gay, swirling throng around them, she 
stopped and looked at him intently. 

“Warren, do you love me?” 

“Darling, you know I love you.” 


rather wait until 


HE pressed her arm tightly to his 
side, to give her courage, and they 
walked on in silence. 

“T hate him, and I’m afraid of him. 
He’s a gambler. He spent all his money 
and then went through most of mine.” 

They came to a crossing, and Cav- 
arly mechanically drew her back from 
a speeding motor-car. Such was the in- 
tensity of their absorption in each other 
that they felt completely isolated in the 
crowd. 

“IT came to New York partly to get 
rid of him, but he haunts me. I know 
what that look to-night means. He's 
coming to see me soon to try to borrow 
some more money.” 

“The scoundrel! You're surely not 
going to lend him any.” 
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“Not: if I can help it; but he has a 
strange influence over me. He pretends 
to love me still, and accuses me of hav- 
ing deserted him. He’s very ugly when 
- he’s been drinking. He would kill you 
‘after a few glasses of whisky.” 

“Sweetheart! You needn’t be afraid. 
‘You have me to take care of you now.” 

“Yes, but that’s just the danger. He 
doesn’t want me himself, and he wont 
let anyone else have me. That’s one 
reason I don’t want to move from my 
flat until October. He’d suspect me and 
persecute me.” 

“Why don’t you get a divorce?” 

-“T couldn’t afford to, and besides, he 
told me if I ever tried to, he would 
kill me.” 

“The bully! he only said that to 
frighten you. You have grounds for 
divorce, surely. No man who gambles 
and drinks and lives away from his wife 
but is mixed up with women.” 

“Tt would be very hard to prove it.” 

“Nothing easier in the world—not for 
you, but for a man. I could get you 
evidence within two weeks, and I’m 
going to doit. I’ll have him followed.” 
They had reached Thirty-fourth Street. 
“We are walking in the wrong direction, 
dear.- Let’s turn around and go back 
to the Knickerbocker.” 

After they were seated cozily in a 
corner of the open-air restaurant, he 
laid his hand tenderly on her arm. “If 
you had only told me about him in the 
beginning, dear, I could have helped 
you out at once. I have often wondered 
about him, but I hesitated to ask you.” 

“T knew that you couldn’t help won- 
dering, and I liked your delicacy in not 
questioning me. I’m so used to depend- 
ing upon myself that it never occurred 
to me that you could help me. You've 
already been so generous to me—in ways 
that appeal most to an independent 
woman. I’ve never known a really gen- 
erous man before, Warren, and that’s 
what first made me love you. If you 
had tried to win me by gifts of money, 
you would only have antagonized me. 
But you used, perhaps unconsciously,— 
I hope so,—the most subtle of all meth- 
ods: you increased my salary and made 
me feel more independent instead of the 
slave of your caprices. You made it 
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possible for me to give my mother hap- 
piness without loss of self-respect. It 
was just your comprehension of my 
nature that made me capitulate.” 

“Are you sorry, darling?” 

She looked at him with brimming 
eyes. ‘Sorry! a thousand times no! I 
am glad and proud that I had the cour- 
age to be happy.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, 
dearest. Sometimes when I have seen 
a sad look in your eyes, I have feared 
you were regretting what to me has been 
the completion of my existence. I 
never believed that any woman could 
make me so happy.” 

“Tf it would only last!” 

“Why shouldn’t it last? We know 
each other now. And some day—” 

Suddenly he stopped speaking, and a 
look of annoyance darkened his eyes. 
Following his glance, she saw a tall 
man in a large-checked suit approach- 
ing them with swaggering gait and ban- 
tering smile. As Cavarly continued to 
frown at him, he hesitated, turned on 
his heel and rejoined a group of men 
at a table halfway along the balcony. 
A loud laugh went up from his com- 
panions as he reseated himself. 

“Is that one of your 
Warren?” 

“He calls himself so, the fool! 
name is Harry Dalton. 
dear.” 


friends, 


His 
Let’s go home, 


"S$? you’re not going to give me any 
money ?” 


“No,” repeated Emily Scranton 
firmly as she met her husband’s eyes 
with unflinching fixity. “Never again.” 

“You'd better do it,” he insisted. 

“Why?” She held his gaze. 

“Because I’ll make trouble for you 
if you don’t.” 

“No, you wont, Rupert. You’re only 
a bully, and bullies never dare to act. 
They only threaten. I’m not afraid of 
you any more, for you've lost your 
power over me. I yielded to my mother’s 
wishes in ever seeing you at all after I 
left you. She still thinks you worth 
saving; but I know you’re not worth 
my unhappiness. I’m going to demand 
happiness of life now.” 

Her eyes gleamed with an inner fire. 
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“What’s come over you, Emily? Are 
you in love? Who’s the man that was 
with you the other night?” 

“Yes, I’m in love—in love with life. 
From now on I refuse to acknowledge 
pain as the meaning of life. I refuse 
to suffer patiently. I intend to be 
happy.” 

“Who's the man, I say?” he repeated 
doggedly. “You can’t tell me there 
isn’t some man behind your new phi- 
losophy. He'd better look out! I’m 
not in a mood to stand trifling.” 

“I’m tired, Rupert. You must leave 
me. And remember that it will be use- 
less for you to try to see me again. 
You've had the last penny you'll ever 
gét from me.” 

She. arose and opened the door for 
him. Involuntarily he followed her 
gesture. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” he muttered 
to himself as he stumbled down the dark 
stairway. 

Emily opened wide the windows and 
lighted a joss-stick to purify the air of 
her husband’s malignant presence. 


N the café of the Hotel Knicker- 

bocker a group of seven men were 
drinking their sixth round of highballs 
one late October evening. 
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“Not a bad decoration for a jovial 
place like this, is it?” said one of them 
as he leaned his arm confidentially on 
his nearest neighbor and pointed to the 
wall in front of them. 

“Old King Cole! I feel like a merry 
old soul myself. How do you feel, 
Harry? You look jovial, by Jove! 
Lucky you haven’t got a wife to ex- 
plain to to-night.” 

“A wife! Heaven help his wife 
muttered the man who drank least. 

“Oh! speaking of wives,” gurgled 
Harry Dalton, “have you heard about 
Warren Cavarly? Poor old Warren! 
Caught at last! A pretty grass widow— 
been his stenographer for a year— 
never would introduce me—always 
stingy, Warren. There’s been a divorce, 
first degree. After the second degree, 
marriage. Third degree, honeymoon in 
California.. Her mother’s out there. I 
s’pose the fourth degree will be too 
much mother-in-law, and then—what’s 
that you say, Gordon? Mustn’t men- 
tion a lady’s name in a barroom? I 
didn’t mention her name. Besides, this 
isn’t a barroom. This is a café. The 
barrooms are all over on Third Avenue. 
Ha, ha!” He laughed uproariously. 
“No, my boy, I’m not drunk; I’m only 
happy.” 


? 


To a Dollar 


By GEORGE B. STAFF 


O Dollar, ’tis to thee. 

Stamped with fair Liberty, 
Everyone clings. 

Hearing your silv’ry clink, 

One cannot help but think 

How you will shrink and shrink 
In buying things. 


In the good days of old 

You made consumers bold, 
Or tempted yeggs. 

Now in these days of war 

You barely pay up for 

One pound of butter, or 
One dozen eggs. 








‘‘Breathes There the Man—” 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN 


WITH AN 


INGROWING GROUCH, 


WHO DESGLARED WAR ON 
GERMANY ALL BY HIMSELF 


By Tom 





son that he made no comment 
when the wire brought him a 
message that he was fired. For nearly 
a year he had been manager, operator 
and general factotum in the telegraph 
office in Centerville, but he had never 
remained anywhere long. His disposi- 
tion was against it. So, as he idly read 
the message saying a relief operator 
would take charge of the office that njght 
and his services would no longer be re- 
quired, he merely had pounded his key 
long enough to acknowledge the receipt 
of the news and had gone back to his 
reading in a corner of the office. ’ 

When the red-haired boy from The 
Centerville Evening News office ran in, 
as he did scores of times a day, to know 
if there was any “press” for the paper, 
Anderson looked up from his book long 
enough to give the boy the cursing he 
had been saving up for him a long time. 
Then Anderson resumed his reading in a 
little better humor. He knew the boy 
had run to tell, but he was fired now, 
and he couldn’t be discharged over 
again. 

Really, it would have mattered little 
to Anderson what anyone might say or 
do about him. He treasured what some 
people are pleased to call an ingrowing 
grouch. But that failed even to begin 
to describe him as he really was. Some- 
times he did not himself know why he 
hated everything and everybody, but he 
did, and he had come to glory in it. 

Left an orphan when a little child, he 
had spent his younger days in an orphan- 
age, but he had run away from there 
when ten years old and brought some 


| [ was characteristic of Ander- 
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relief to the long-suffering matron as 
well as to himself. Drifting about from 
place to place, he might have become a 
tramp, but something strange in his 
make-up had made him dislike the idea 
of begging for a living. He began to 
feel that the world owed him that, and 
he meant to make it pay. 

One day a job had come to him as 
messenger in a telegraph office. ‘The 
clattering song of the telegraph keys had 
aroused his curiosity. Here was some- 
thing he did not understand ; so, with a 
Morse code and an old instrument, he 
had studied and practiced until he had 
become an operator. ‘That was fifteen 
years ago and, in the parlance of oper- 
ators, he had been pounding brass ever 
since. 

But he never had remained anywhere 
long, because of his hatred for all things 
good and bad. 

“Seems like something that feller et 
soured on his stomick and then spread all 
over him,” had been the comment of a 
fellow-operator when Anderson had 
worked for a time in a big office. 

So, in order to be alone as much as 
possible, he had drifted into smaller 
positions, remaining until his gruffness 
and insults to the public drove him 
away. But it never really mattered, 
because he could hate just as hard in 
one place as another. 

Anderson hated the government; he 
hated the flag; he hated the army and 
the navy. He hated war and he hated 
peace. There wasn’t anything he didn’t 
hate. Not even himself was excluded 
from the things on his hatred list, but 
he hated death as much as life, and he 
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hated giving in to suicide. So he lived 
after a fashion, reading, boiling in- 
wardly at every known thing in the uni- 
verse and at the things out yonder in the 
infinite, the things he could not under- 
stand but could hate anyhow. 


UST a word for Centerville. It was 

one of those towns of five thousand, 
more or less, with one daily newspaper, 
the usual number of banks, stores, 
saloons, churches and the like. Its people 
were not unusual, either—that is, not 
unless the census-taker had counted the 
number of old fossils who sat around 
and cussed this, that or the other. In 
that respect, Anderson might have found 
congenial company, had he taken the 
trouble to join the bunch of knockers 
who congregated evenings and found 
fault with the way everything was going, 
from the township advisory board on up 
to the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet. 

But the operator got plenty of satis- 
faction out of hating by himself, and he 
never joined in any of the town’s general 
talk-fests where first one and_ then 
another advanced opinions of how the 
government should be run. 

Every morning when Anderson went 
to work he saw the flag flapping away 
there from the top of the post office. 
And it made him madder than ever, 
because the sight of the nation’s emblem 
always caused him to think of, “Oh say, 
can you see by the dawn’s early light!” 

In some .strange manner all the 
patriotic verse he ever had read remained 
with him, and he could quote it by the 
hour, but that made him all the more 
bitter. 

“«A7y country, ‘tis of thee!” he would 
snarl. “And it’s a fine country, aint 
it? ‘Old Glory, say who—’ Yes, I’d 
like to know myself who gave it the 
name of Old Glory. I'd like to tell the 
son of a gun what I think of him. The 
dirty rag!” 

One day Anderson had worked out an 
idea of his own for a flag. His emblem 
would be a field of pure white with 
nothing on it but a splotch of red—red 
to typify the blood wrung from such 
toilers as himself, an indelible blot that 
would go down through the years, cry- 
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ing out against injustice, against 
governments, against religion, against 
everything he hated. 


S Anderson sat there in the telegraph 

office, the type blurred before him 
and he saw red. ‘The telegraph key was 
calling him, but he paid no attention for 
a time. Then, duty asserting itself in 
spite of his inclination to let the key 
clatter, he swung around to his type- 
writer and took the message. He had 
telephoned the message to the person 
for whom it was intended and had re- 
sumed: his seat at the typewriter, his 
fingers idly playing over the keys, when 
the red-haired boy from The Evening 
News office poked his head in the door 
again and shrilled out a question. 

“Say,” the boy called, ‘old man wants 
to know if they aint no press. We aint 
had a line to-day, and it’s about time to 
lock up.” 

The Evening News did not boast of a 
leased wire or even a pony wire service ; 
its news from the outside world was 
shipped to it by express in plate form 
every morning. But of late, with such 
big news breaking throughout the world, 
the plate-house had been sending late 
telegraph bulletins, and The News was 
mighty proud of them. The editor 
could not help but have a sort of metro- 
politan feeling as he wrote “Special 
Cable to the Evening News” on a couple 
of lines from. London or a single para- 
graph from Berlin. 

Yet this day had very nearly gone by, 
and not a bulletin had come. A place 
had been saved on the first page for some 
telegraph. The editor considered draw- 
ing on his imagination, but that was a 
dangerous practice, and so he sent the 
red-haired boy to the telegraph office 
again, hoping a few little dribbles would 
filter in from the world at large so he 
could save his self-respect, please his 
subscribers and feel again that his was 
a real newspaper. 

Anderson halted the profanity he had 
started to utter in sending the boy away 
empty-handed. Suddenly he cocked his 
head to one side and listened intently. 

“Wait a second,” he called. “Here’s 
something coming now.” 

The boy came around the railing and 





“BREATHES THERE THE MAN—” 


read with bulging eyes as the operator 
hammered away at the “flash :” 


WASHINGTON — ENEMY 
BATTLESHIPS STEAMED INTO 
NEW YORK HARBOR _ THIS 
AFTERNOON. BEGAN _ FIRING 
LONG RANGE. STATUE LIB- 
ERTY DEMOLISHED. NEW 
YORK IN PANIC. PRESIDENT 
ANNOUNCED STATE OF WAR 
EXISTS. ISSUED CALL FOR 
MILLION VOLUNTEERS. 

(MORE) 


Anderson jerked the yellow press- 
sheet out of his machine and thrust it 
into the trembling boy’s hands. 

“There,” he shouted. ‘Run like the 
devil. I guess that’ll hold you for a 
while.” 

The Centerville Evening News got 
out the first real extra in its history. It 
was twenty minutes until press-time 
when the glaring headlines were set and 
the form locked, but the editor did not 
wait. The old cylinder press creaked 
and groaned, but it never missed a revo- 
lution, and the red-haired boy himself 
was first on the street yelling the news. 


CARCELY fifteen minutes passed 

before Centerville went wild. There 
was no need to shut down both of its 
factories, because every man left his 
machine and ran downtown. ‘They 
massed before the newspaper office and 
then pressed around the public square 
to the telegraph office for more. But 
Anderson shook his head, swore he had 
been pounding the sender ever since the 
first bulletin had come and had been 
unable to get anyone to answer. 

“Wouldn’t surprise me,” he volun- 
teered, “if the Government’s taken over 
the wires and we wont get any more until 
the censor lets something through.” 

However, enough had come, as far as 
that was concerned. Centerville knew 
there was to be war, and it knew a mil- 
lion fighting men were wanted by the 
President of the republic. 

In his little shop where he sold 
phonographs, repaired sewing-machines 
and did odd jobs, Charlie Crabtree 
climbed a stepladder and pulled down 
from the top of a row of shelves his old 
war drum. He had used it in the Re- 


bellion, and although it had new heads 
now, the old shell was the same and so 
were the rosewood sticks. Strapping it 
around his waist, his dim eyes peering 
into the past fifty years, he began beat- 
ing the long roll. From somewhere came 
a fifer. And it was fitting and proper, 
it seemed, that this old man with the 
fife had fought for the South, while 
Crabtree had been a Union soldier. 

There they stood, two old men, typify- 
ing the union of the old North and 
South, each doing his best to arouse the 
martial spirit of his fellow-men, his 
fellow-men of one united country. 
The crowd listened rather in awe as 
the fifer played “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” It was moved to frenzy 
when he turned the tune to “Dixie,” 
and then, just to show he had for- 
gotten the bitterness of a half-century 
ago, he paused for breath but a moment 
and started 9 “Marching ‘Through 
Georgia,” the war-song of the boys in 
blue. 


ITHOUT a leader, and without 

knowing exactly why they did it, 
the men and boys in that crowd moved 
toward the post office, where the flag was 
flying. Somehow it appealed to them 
just then; it represented the Govern- 
ment—their Government. They did not 
think of the Congressman who had se- 
cured the appropriation, of the fight 
they had over a site, or of any bickerings 
over the building-material. Just now it 
was to them the symbol they needed, the 
shrine to which ‘they must press for- 
ward. 

Anderson lounged in the door of the 
telegraph office as the crowd passed out 
of sight around the corner. Something 
compelled him to follow. 

Women, dry-eyed but with a nameless 
dread showing where tears would later 
be, hurried past him. Little children 
looked on in wonder, and some of them 
cried. An old man, a veteran of the 
Civil War, sat on a curbstone and sobbed 
because he knew he could not go. 
Another fully as old, but one whom time 
had dealt with more gently, stopped to 
give him a friendly pat and a word of 
cheer. 

“Tt’s all right, comrade,” the passer 
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said; “they all know you'd go in a 
minute if you had two legs. They know 
one of yours is down there at Missionary 
Ridge. But I’m goin’—there’s some 
fight left in me yet, comrade; and I’m 
goin’.” 

Anderson let his pace quicken. The 
telephone exchange had spread the news, 
and now men and boys were coming in 
from the country. Some were in auto- 
mobiles, while others rode the horses they 
had unhitched from the binder or culti- 
vator. People were rushing around 
him, crying questions and answers. New 
rumors were afloat, and there was nobody 
to deny them. The newspaper extra 
had been forgotten. Nothing mattered 
any more. The country was at war. 

Some of the men who had been loud- 
est in their criticism of the President 
they called ‘Puddenhead,” were now 
vying with each other in an effort to en- 
list because he needed them. 

It was as if some mighty surgeon had 
placed Centerville on the operating 
table and had plied his knife. And he 
would have found the heart of Center- 
ville was beating with the heart of the 
nation. He would have found she was 
suffering from indifference, from the 
disease which causes men to find fault 
with those who are trying to do the best 
they know how to do. He would have 
found numerous other minor disturb- 
ances, but her heart, ah yes, her heart, 
he would have found it was true. 


ALL and straight, the weight of 

years thrown from his shoulders, old 
Colonel Crittenden was standing at the 
top of the post-office steps now, address- 
ing the throng. 

“More than fifty years ago,’ he was 
shouting, “the brave men and boys of 
this community went out to fight for the 
same banner that flies above us from 
the top of this building. Then it was 
they went to fight their own kinsmen, 
their own flesh and blood. But now, 
my fellow-citizens, we are called upon 
to fight for the old flag again, not 
against those of our own country, but 
against a foreign foe, against an enemy 
that already is pouring shot and shell 
into our sacred institutions. And though 
I am old in years, the spirit is young ; 
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and if I may be allowed to stand in the 
ranks, if I may be allowed to do my 
share—” 

But his speech was swallowed up in 
a cheer that swept the crowd. Up the 
street, with the light of battle in his eyes, 
came another old soldier, and he was 
carrying the Centerville battle-flag. It 
was the banner the women of the com- 
munity had made over half a century 
ago and presented to the first company 
that went away to war. For years now 
it had rested in a glass case in the hall of 
the Grand Army Post, but now its old 
and tattered folds were snapping in the 
wind. It wasn’t as new as the post- 
office flag, and it wasn’t as bright, but 
it was a banner that could bear testi- 
mony. It had been through blood and 
battle, and it knew. ; 

It was strange how all those bits: of 
patriotic verse Anderson knew kept ring- 
ing in his ears. First was a snatch of 
“America,” then a line or two from 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” ‘To drive 
one from his mind was only to make 
place for another. Unconsciously lie 
found himself repeating, “Four score 
and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation.” 

Then another one struck him, that one 
about, “Breathes there the man with 
soul so dead, Who never to himself hath 
said, This is my own, my native land!” 


NDERSON passed his hand over 
his eves as if to clear them of a 
vision. He looked ahead. and _ the 
crowd of men and women, boys and 
girls, clustered around the post-office 
steps seemed to be far away from him. 
Dimly he heard the old Colonel speak- 
ing again. As in a dream the cheering 
smote his ears. A woman was coming 
toward him now, and she was sobbing. 
“Oh, my God,” she was saying, “isn’t 
it awful, isn’t it awful? My boy will 
go, my baby—all I have left now, and 
he’s going.”” Then she straightened her 
bent form suddenly, and dashed the 
tears from her eyes, and a look of fierce 
pride gleamed where tears had been. 
“And I’m proud of him—do you under- 
stand?” she shouted at Anderson. “I’m 
proud that he’s going out there some- 
where to fight for the flag.” 





“BREATHES THERE THE MAN—” 
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“‘Breathes there the man—’” An- 
derson was saying to himself as he edged 
a little closer to the crowd. ‘‘ ‘Breathes 
there the man with soul so dead—’ ” 

“And I want all of those who are 
willing to go to come up here and sign 
this muster-roll,” the Colonel’s quaver- 
ing voice was shouting. 

“‘With soul so dead,” muttered 
Anderson, “ ‘who never to himself hath 
said—’ ” 

The operator had forgotten the bul- 
letin he had written, He had forgotten 
that he was fired. ‘Through the dim 
years of the past he seemed to be fight- 
ing his way, fighting for something, he 
scarcely knew what. There was a catch 
in his own throat as he turned away 
from where men were actually fighting 
each other to be the first to sign the 
honor-roll of volunteers. 

Just behind him were men who were 
eager to go forth and die, if need be, 
that the flag might forever wave, and 
he had called it a dirty rag. 

““*Who never to himself hath said,’ ” 
he repeated mechanically, “ ‘who never 
to himself hath said, This is my own, my 
native land.’ ” 

Anderson’s head fell on his arms, and 
he groaned there on his desk in the tele- 
graph office. Some of the men found 
him thus as they streamed in with a 
message to the Governor. 

“Centerville offers five hundred men 
to fight for the flag,” it read. “We are 
ready to go at a moment’s notice.” 

Without realizing what he was doing, 
without really remembering that the 
bulletin he had sent to The Evening 
News office was a fake of his own manu- 
facture, Anderson opened his key, called 
the State capital, sent the message and 
hurried out. 


HEY were streaming past his office 
now, filling the street from curb to 
curb, 

“Where are they going?” he asked a 
passer. 

“Goin’ out to the cemetery,” the man 
flung back, “goin’ out to the old broken 
column at General Whitcomb’s grave. 
Brother Latham’s goin’ to offer a prayer 
there; he’s goin’ to ask God to guide 
us.” 


’ 
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Anderson was marching with the 
crowd now. Up in front some men were 
beginning to sing. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord—’ they chanted, 
and back along the line “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” was taken up. 
It swelled into a mighty chorus, and 
before Anderson realized, he was sing- 
ing with them. 

In the executive office a puzzled Gov- 
ernor was trying to read the riddle of a 
message his secretary had just handed’ 
him. 

“Have the operator call Centerville 
and find out what this means,” he said. 
“T can’t make any head or tail out of it. 
They talk down there as if somebody 
had declared war and they wanted to 
fight.” 

The operator called Centerville in 
vain, for there was no one to answer 
the impatient rattling of the sounder. 
Even if there had been an answer, no 
one could have given an explanation 
then. No one could have told the story 
of Centerville or the tale of Anderson. 
Centerville was finding herself, was hav- 
ing a new birth, was demonstrating the 
latent love of country that lies dormant 
in many a community. But far more 
important than Centerville, even, was 
the young man who was marching now, 
and singing, at the head of the column 
of people that pressed forward to the 
grave of old General Whitcomb. 

Anderson did not realize there was a 
future, that explanations would have to 
be made, that another day was coming 
and must be met. He was living for the 
present, because, in fact, he had just 
begun to live. 

They still were singing the same tune, 
but the words had changed. Just beside 
Anderson the old veteran who was car- 
rying the battle-flag stumbled and almost 
fell. His strength was going, but be- 
fore the banner toppled over, Anderson 
had grabbed it and hoisted it aloft. It 
was his flag, the emblem of Ais nation. 

And leading the others now, he sang 
a full-throated pan of victory: 


“John Brown’s body lies a-moldering 
in the grave..... 
But his soul goes marching on!” 





What 
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in the Earlier 


Installments 





i e— ITANA LESTER finds herself 
Hl D in an amazing position when 
this story opens—mistress of 
a high-class London gambling-house. 
For her mother had. long been dead, 
and her father suddenly marries Mrs. 
Dasset, proprietress of the gambling- 
house in question, and departs with her 
for a: Riviera honeymoon, directing 
Diana to stay at Mrs. Dasset’s place 
until their return. 

Diana perforce accepts for the mo- 
ment; she has no other place to go. 
Soon thereafter the police raid the place, 
and Diana helps handsome Hugh Car- 
ton, a Member of Parliament, to get 
away. 

Carton takes Diana to his own apart- 
ment for the night and next day sends 
her to her aunt, Mrs. Wiston. When, 
however, Diana reaches that lady’s 
house, she finds that Mrs. Wiston is ill. 
So Diana has to give up this refuge. 

Diana looks up a2 cheap _boarding- 
house and employment as a shopgirl. 
One night she finds a young man faint- 
ing from hunger in the hall outside her 
room. Taking him in, she shares her 
small store of food with him. 

Things do not go well at the shop, 
however. <A ° floor-walker makes un- 
pleasant advances to her. Finally she 
is obliged to repel him violently and— 
Hugh happens into the shop. 

Carton insists that Diana give up her 
employment in this hateful place, and 
persuades his sister, Violet Drayton, to 
take in his protégée as a “companion.” 
For he has fallen in love with Diana. 

Diana, too, knows that she loves Car- 
ton. What she does not know is the 
fact that Carton is already married. And 
so, when he comes to see her at Violet’s 
house, Diana quite innocently lures him, 
against his will, into a kiss and an em- 
brace. It is only after this has happened 
that Violet says to her: “Hughie was 
married sixteen years ago to Lady Her- 
mione Farrel. They separated ages ago, 











but she wont let Hughie get a divorce. 
She’s a Catholic, you see.” 


PPALLED at the situation, Diana 
leaves Mrs. Drayton’s and returns 
to her boarding-house. Philip Duran is 
there, she finds; and both for his sake 
and hers, she determines to leave—de- 
cides, in fact, to seek her father in- Nice. 
So Diana crosses to the Continent and 
spends her remaining funds on a journey 
to Nice—only to find, when she arrives, 
that her father and her stepmother have 
left for South America. Diana takes 
refuge in the station waiting-room. 

Meanwhile Carton has tried. to. per- 
suade his wife to divorce him but in vain. 
He then makes up his mind to. give up? 
everything in England and seek distrac- 
tion abroad. And so it happens that he 
comes upon Diana in that station wait- 
ing-room at Nice. 

They sup together, and afterward, 
outside under the stars, seek to decide 
upon the future. “I can’t live without 
you,” Diana tells Hugh at length. 

“T love you,” he replies. “I have 
loved no woman save you.” 

“Then we belong!’ Di exclaims. And 
on these terms they decide their future. 
For a time Hugh and Diana live hap- 
pily together without benefit of clergy 
in a little country villa. Then Harron, 
a Parliament leader, seeks Hugh out, 
tells him his aid is vitally necessary at 
the coming election and persuades him 
to return to England at once. Hugh 
leaves Diana to pack things up and then 
follow him; he himself posts back im- 
mediately to London. 

He takes a house for Diana there; 
without her knowledge he stays away 
from an important meeting of Parlia- 
ment in order to be with her, and this 
gets Hugh into disfavor. Violet learns 
of the situation, calls on Diana and per- 
suades her that she is ruining Hugh’s 
career. 

“Then I will go,” replies Diana. 
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Di was calling; Phil hurried into her room. 


Stelen 


By Olive 


“Hugh!” she said 


She held out her arms. 


riours 
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CHAPTER XXIII 








LL through her life Di remem- 
bered that last morning in the 
——_}} little white house. Hugh had 
told her he would be back for lunch; 
she had only an hour after Violet had 
gone in which to write to him, and to 
evolve some plan for her own future. 
The small clock ticked away reso- 
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lutely ; its metallic, unceasing precision 
made Di wince—it was counting off the 
very last minutes which remained of her 
life of love with Hugh. 

Insensibly her own mind counted too. 
She sat very still on the big sofa where, 
the night before, she had lain in Hugh’s 
arms ; the sunlight streamed in joyously 
and touched the tall flowers in the pretty 
vases and even danced upon the small 
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forlorn figure sitting so pathetically 
alone. 

It had been in this very room, between 
these four walls, that Hugh had knelt 
beside her so few hours before, and had 
told her he adored her, that she was the 
one woman of his life, that he needed 
her and worshiped her. 

Now she was leaving him for good. 

One sentence of Violet’s would remain 
with her till her death. 

“Love of your sort, when the man 
can’t marry you, is like a net. Are you 
going to let it close dewn on Hugh and 
stifle his future and cut him off from 
his career?” 

“No,” Di said in a fierce whisper. 
She saw now, in the merciless, desperate 
light of truth shed by those words, why 
Hugh had been angry last night when 
she entered his flat during Lord Har- 
ron’s visit; she remembered that Hugh 
had stayed with her in those later hours 
when he should have been in the House. 

The memory, though it hurt because 
it meant the first step toward that broken 
career, yet filled her with a bitter-sweet 
joy; she had mattered more than fame, 
or place or power to Hugh, after all. 

“But not always,” a thin voice seemed 
to mutter. 


‘By got up and began to pace the room. 

Hugh had left her in Nice, gone 
off with scarcely a regret, back to his 
man’s life, to the call of his career. 
Soon or later, would he go again, leave 
her again, carelessly ? 

A shiver of misery seemed to shake 
her heart. She had been afraid there, in 
that villa at Nice; fear had come to her 
there that she was to be punished for 
her love; the fear came back now. She 
realized suddenly that there is no taking 
without payment, and that the woman 
must pay first. What else had Violet 
said ? : 

“Convention may be a thing we all 
mock at, but it gives a woman safety in 
her love, and a man a righteousness in 
love that helps him to work to win—” 

She would ruin Hugh’s chance of win- 
ning if she stayed with him, and if peo- 
ple found out, as they would find out, as 
already they had found out— 

The net was trying to close. 


‘ bates 
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Di gave a little moaning cry; she 
looked once more around the room— 
then turned and went out. 

As she pinned on her hat, the immense 
power, the eternal presence of the com- 
monplace struck her. She was leaving 
all that made life really life to her; she 
was going out to a colorless, empty exist- 
ence, but everything went on just the 
same; the sunshine flickered on the 
lilacs ; people were talking and laughing 
together. 

“T can’t bear it,” she whispered sud- 
denly; tears that hurt like an agony 
filled her eyes slowly. Below, in the 
kitchen, old Mrs. Banty was crooning 
some song as she prepared the luncheon. 

A bell rang sharply through the 
quiet ; Di’s breath caught in her throat. 
If Hugh-had met Violet and come back 
to tell her he loved her, beyond his 
career, beyond right or wrong—she was 
certain it was he; she watched the door 
with radiant eyes, waiting for it to open 
and admit his eager figure. 

A ponderous step sounded on the 
stair; the radiance died from Di’s eyes; 
old Mrs. Banty’s voice said: 

“Mr. Carton on the telephone, please, 
madam.” 

The words “I can’t answer it” rose to 
Di’s lips; then longing to hear Hugh’s 
voice again overcame her. 

She ran down to the study and picked 
up the receiver. 

“Ves,” she half whispered. 


UGH’S voice came through. He 
was excited. 

“That you, Di? I have been given 
the post. Lord Harron was waiting for 
me at my rooms this morning. I am 
leaving by the noon train for Wales to 
start the campaign. I may be away for 
a week or two. I'll wire you my ad- 
dress. I sha’n’t have time to get back 
to say good-by., I wish to heaven I could 
take you with me. Tom says Violet rang 
up this morning; if she discovers you, 
don’t explain matters to her just now, 
that sort of explanation—I mean, about 
you and me. Hello! What’s 
that? I can’t hear. I thought you 
spoke. Well, you know what I mean 
about Vi, darling. As a matter of fact, 
Harron was rather emphatic about things 
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personal. I know you'll understand. 
Oh, I say, kiddie, if your father turns 
up. ... . Hello! are youthere? Hello! 
I say, Exchange, what the deuce d’you 
mean by cutting me off? You say the 
Western number rang off? Put me 
through again, then. Hello! Hello! 
Di— Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Banty. Where is 
Mrs. Carton? Out—just gone? . 

Oh, all right—thanks. No, no message.” 

He rang off, and then he shouted to 
Tom, who was packing: 

“Tell Solomon’s to send some roses 
round to Edwardes Square daily.” 

He caught the train at Paddington by 
a second. 

From a corner behind the bookstall 
Di watched him run along the platform, 
his face rather amused at the sport of 
the thing, and board the moving train ; 
two porters, laughing too, raced behind 
with his things; a shower of silver fell 
on the platform as the last bag was 
thrown into the carriage, and Hugh 
leaned out, his head bare, and thanked 
the men. 

The train slid out of the shadow into 
the light and disappeared. 

He had gone; Hugh had gone; he 
had left her without one word of good- 
by, without even the memory of a kiss 
which held sorrow for their parting, and 
he would wire his address. 

In the bare yet crowded immensity of 
the station all the bitterness that had 
ever been born into the world seemed to 
surge over Di. _ Convention had won, 
helped Hugh to escape the net, that net 
which she had bedn willing to give her 
heart’s love to break for his sake. 

He had not needed her sacrifice; he 
had simply showed how unnecessary 
any sacrifice was; he had pursued his 
career. 

It had not been in her power to ruin 
that career, as Violet had _ believed. 
Hugh had never loved her in the way a 
man loves to the uttermost; he had 
always been able to think of other things, 
to become absorbed in other things. 

Another sentence of Violet’s crept 
back to cut at her: 

“There have been so many women in 
Hugh’s life.” 

After all, she, Diana, had only been 
another, not ¢e one. 
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She walked mechanically up the slant- 
ing pavement. Praed Street stretched 
before her, busy, tawdry, hot. 

Where was she to go? 


HE stared wearily before her. She 
“ would have to get work again now, 
and a place to live. She thought of that 
first time when she ran away from love ; 
it had caught her so soon; the net had 
imprisoned her—surely the most happy 
prisoner who had ever known captivity. 

This, then, was the end of it, of love 
that ‘convention would not shield; this 
was what happened to women who loved 
for love’s sake only, and not for the 
honor or place which love can give. 

When a woman bound a man’s hands, 
it prevented him from winning his way ; 
that was the man’s punishment. And 
hers, the woman’s, was that her love 
should be the thing to fetter him. 

Hugh was free now, anyway. 

No tears came to Di; she felt as if 
she would never cry again as she climbed 
wearily to the top of a ’bus. What was 
the use of tears? 

Her half-formed plan was forced to 
materialize simply because no other pre- 
serited itself. She would go back to the 
lodging-house in Red Lion Square and 
try to find work again. 

A memory of Philip drifted across 
her mind. 

What should she say to him? What 
could she say? After all, what did it 
matter—what did anything matter? 
Hugh had gone; love was dead. 

The landlady welcomed her effusively. 

“['ll give you your own room, Miss 
Lester,” she said ; “and tea’s just ready.” 

Di shrank back when the door of “the 
old room” closed behind Miss Blake. 
What memories were hidden in it, what 
would come forth to mock at her when 
night fell? 

She did not even glance in the cracked 
looking-glass from which the quicksilver 
had filtered in bald patches. 

Tea was laid in the dining-room on 
the big table, and already Miss Blake 
had begun to pour. She gave Di’s name 
to each guest, who either bowed or stared 
at Di, or forgot to do so. The usual 
lodging-house visitors formed the party ; 
the men were foreigners, the women 
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mostly elderly and made-up and rather 
mincing. 

Di escaped as soon as she could, as 
miserable restlessness seemed to possess 
her. Thoughts raced through her mind, 
visions of the villa, of the very first days 
of love, of the very last, of the long 
train-journey to escape her father. 

She wondered miserably of what 
Hugh had wanted to tell her concerning 
her father when she had rung off. She 
had only done so because she could not 
trust herself an instant longer. The 
words, “Don’t go, don’t leave me,” had 
been trembling on her lips while she had 
listened to Hugh’s explanation. 

She sat by the open window, and the 
dusk crept slowly down the street, hiding 
its dustiness and giving a ghostlike touch 
of romance to the high chimneys, until 
they looked, in the half-light, like the 
turrets of a castle built upon a mountain- 
side. The street grew stiller; a little 
wind cried softly to itself in the trees. 

Di bore the loneliness for a time ; then 
suddenly she leaped to her feet and ran 
out of the room and into the stuffy draw- 
ing-room. There were people there ; she 
was not utterly alone in the world, at 
any rate. 

Her note to Hugh had not been writ- 
ten; she began to write it, kneeling by 
the table. Before he had talked with her 
it had seemed an impossible letter to 
write; now it did not seem so hard. 
The letter was very short: 


Dearest :* 

I am going away for good. You see, 
you have your own life, and since it 
has become a public one, I have no 
place in it. For all the love you gave, 
for the hours we stole from heaven, I 
thank you with all my heart. 

DIANA. 


She addressed it to Edwardes Square 
and put “Please forward” on the envel- 
ope; then she went out to mail it. 


|" was quite dark now, and as she 

turned away from the letter-box a 
man accidentally pushed her aside as he 
passed; he raised his hat and uttered 


an apology. Something in his voice, in 
the slender height of him, the carriage 
of his head, made Di say “Philip!” 
uncertainly. 
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In a lightning-flash her hands were 
seized. She heard Philip’s voice, shaken, 
eagerly saying: “You!” Words rushed 
from him tumultuously. 

“Where have you been? I’ve written 
and written and wired— I’ve nearly been 
out of my mind with anxiety; the 
months have seemed years since you went 
away. Di, tell me now, you haven’t been 
ill? Why have you come back? Where 
are your people? Are you alone?” 

He walked on with her, his arm 
through hers in the old happy way. 

“T am alone,” Di said, “all alone, and 
I have come back to work. You'll help 
me, won’t you, Phil?” 

“Help you!” He gave a short, excited 
laugh. ‘There isn’t a thing on God’s 
earth I wouldn’t do if you asked me to. 
Don’t go in yet,” he went on swiftly. 
“T want to talk to you. Di, I’ve got a 
decent little billet at last.” 

Di forgot her misery for a moment. 

“Oh, Phil, I’m so glad,” she said. 

He swung round and faced her. 

“Are you?” he demanded, his white 
young face bent to hers. “Does it really 
matter to you whether I do get on or 
not? No, don’t speak. I’ve got to say it 
all to you. I’ve been wanting to ever 
since you went away, before that, even— 
only then I was so rottenly poor. The 
company has given me a junior manager- 
ship. I am getting three hundred a year. 
I know it’s not much but, Di, people have 
started on less. We could have a tiny 
house, one of those jolly little places all 
white paint with a bit of garden—you 
know the sort; and you needn’t ever 
work again. 

“T’d work like blazes for you. I’d get 
you all the lovely things you ought to 
have, in time. I’d win out for you. Di, 
IT love you ; you know it—you must know 
it. I’ve loved you ever since the first 
time we met, when you gave me all you 
had because I was starving. And then 
that night you went away you kissed me ; 
I’ve lived with that kiss in my heart, in 
my mind, ever since. I suppose I ought 
to have waited, not to have rushed you 
like this, but meeting you just when I 
was thinking of you—I always am, and 
it seemed part of the dreams—I just had 
to tell you.” 

“Don’t tell me any more,” Di said in 
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a stifled voice. “I can’t bear it! Oh, 


Phil, Phil!” 


HE= held her hand more closely; the 
exultation drifted from him, but the 
gladness lingered in his eyes. 

“Yes?” he said very low. “I’m wait- 
ing,” he added gently. ‘‘What is it that 
you want to talk to me about, Di? It 
doesn’t matter to me what it is, if you’ll 
tell me just that you will marry me, let 
me serve you with my life, work for you, 
love you. Di, will you?” 

She felt his hands trembling in hers; 
the intensity of his mood reached her 
even through her own desperation. 

“T can’t,” she whispered. 

“Why?” Phil asked, still very gently. 
“You're all alone. You need some one 
to help you, to look after you. Don’t 
you believe I’d be good to you?” 

As if her very silence spoke to him, 
told him she was afraid, he bent lower. 

“Darling,” he said, “is anything 
wrong? Are you down on your luck ?” 

Di wrenched her hands free. 

“T went to Nice to find my people,” 
she said in a choked voice. ‘That part 
was true. But they had gone; they had 
sailed the day I arrived for South Amer- 
ica. And I was all alone there, and then 
I—I met some one I loved Oh! 
can’t you guess the rest? And that’s why 
I’m here, and now you'll know how 
utterly impossible it is for me to give you 
any answer to your question. It’s just 
impossible, that’s all.” 

She stood’ before him, spent with her 
own passionate words, listless with utter 
weariness of all things. 

Philip knew the truth now, and that 
would end another friendship, the last 
that was left. 

She heard his voice, dimly. 

“What did you say?” she asked. 

Philip’s voice came to her again more 
clearly. 

“T said ‘Why’ ?” 

“Why what?” she stammered. “What 
is it you mean?” 

“Why is an answer impossible?” Phil 
asked steadily. ‘Why is the answer I 
want impossible? Because it seems to me 
that now, more than ever in your life, 
you need—need some one to look after 
you. Take me.” 
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Phil’s arms went round her sud- 
denly ; his voice, low now, and broken‘ 
with love, sounded in her ears. 

“T don’t care what you’ve done; I 
don’t care who has loved you. I love 
you—I shall love you till I die. Give me 
that right to protect you, to keep you 
from ever -being lonely again. Di, look 
up. Answer me, for God’s sake! Tell 
me, you'll trust me.” 

“Tt isn’t fair—it would be all wrong. 
I have given all my love once—” 

And through the flow of wild words 
she clung to him helplessly; her tears 
fell upon his hands. 

She was alone; she had no money; 
she had lost all the glory of life. Safety 
protection, were offered to her ; she knew 
she had nothing to give in return. She 
struggled with the temptation; she told 
Phil in breathless sentences, her whole 
body shaken with bitter tears, some of 
the history of the months in Nice. His 
face went a little whiter; but the pres- 
sure of his arms did not relax. 

“You can’t want me now,” she said at 
last. 

“More now than ever,” Philip said 
above her bent head. “Give me your 
answer now. Di, I am waiting.” 

And Di, worn out with misery, afraid 
of life, afraid of love, of herself, of all 
the huge, uncaring world, said ‘‘Yes.” 

Philip did not kiss her lips; he lifted 
her hands, wet with her own tears, and 
laid them against his lips, then he drew 
her toward the lighted doorway. 

‘As soon as ever we can find that little 
house, then,” he said. He was smiling 
at her tenderly. He drew her into the 
hall. 

“And we'll set about looking to-mor- 
row,” he added. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


UGH stepped off the platform to 
the sound of deafening cheers 
and the stamping of feet. 

“That’s got ’em, Mr. Carton,” the 
agent told him jubilantly. ‘Finest 
speech I’ve ever heard, and I’ve heard 
some. You've hit ’em this time. They'll 
remember that speech. It means the 
casting vote to us, I shouldn’t wonder.” 
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Hugh nodded. He was very tired, 
mentally as well as physically. He got 
into the waiting car as quickly as pos- 
sible, and told the man to hurry home to 
the hotel. 

As the car sped away in the darkness 
he leaned his head back against the cush- 
ions. The bitter, insistent memory which 
had never left him all day came back 
again. Why on earth had he had no let- 
ter from Di for a week? 

He had wired his address, written 
hasty letters daily ; no answer had come. 
He had written the day before to say 
that he would ring up that night, late, 
when the lines would be clear. 

He passed into the lounge of the hotel 
and asked for his letters. He took them 
eagerly and ran them through his fin- 
gers; there was none from Di. 

His face looked more tired than ever. 

“Will you get me that call to Lon- 
don?” he said to the clerk. “TI will stay 
down here.” 

He told a waiter to bring him some 
coffee, and while he waited, opened his 
letters. 

But his thoughts went back to Di. He 
had left her for his career, but neverthe- 
less he missed her now, despite the grow- 
ing success of that career. He could not 
understand her silence; it could not be 
that she was angry with him for leav- 
ing town without seeing her again. 
Surely she would realize the difficulty cf 
the position. He wished violently at 
that moment that Di was his wife. Har- 
ron had been very explicit on the subject 
of the necessity for a spotless reputation 
in the case of a man who was not living 
with his wife. 

The thought angered Hugh at that 
moment; to forget it he began to open 
his letters. Two were from his solicitors. 
He tore the first open, it was dated the 
third, and’ informed him that a man 
called Lester had been inquiring for him 
and asking certain questions concerning 
him. His face set grimly as he read. 

He slit the other envelope and drew 
out the long folded paper with an angry 
jerk. 

He read it through—then again; his 
face flushed and paled violently. It was 
a solicitor’s letter, but it was not from 
his own solicitors; it was from another 
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firm, and it informed him in set language 
that his wife, Lady Hermione Carton, 
had taken out papers against him for 
a divorce. He sorted out his other 
papers ; he had seen one in Hermione’s 
writing; he tore the note-paper as he 
opened it, and had to hold the thin sheets 
together. It was true: Hermione was 
willing to divorce him, and had already 
instituted proceedings. She desired to 
marry again. Then followed some trite 
remarks concerning religion and Hugh’s 
wasted life, and she signed herself, 
“Yours truly.” 

He stared at the letter ; it meant free- 
dom at last; it meant—what did it not 
mean? He could have all he desired, 
as he desired to have it—Di as his wife, 
his career, his own place in the world! 

The hall-porter was crossing the hall 
to him. 

“Through to London on the ’phone, 
sir.” He took Hugh through into the 
little room where the telephone was and 
shut the door. 

He could tell Di now—tell her they 
could be married after all. 

He took up the receiver. 

“That you, Di?” he said. 

The wire was buzzing; words were 
rather indistinct. He repeated Di’s 
name again. 

At last he made out the answer. 

“Mrs. Banty’s speaking, sir. Mrs. 
Carton’s been left ever since you went. 
I quite thought she was with you. 
There’s a pile of letters for you, sir. I'd 
no address, you see—” 


CHAPTER XXV 


T was brilliant early morning when 

Hugh reached London. He _ had 

caught the mail-train at Cardiff by 
one second, having raced it up the long 
incline to the station. The agent had 
arrived at the hotel just when Hugh had 
been giving his directions to the chauf- 
feur, with the news that he had arranged 
an important miners’ meeting for the 
next day. 

“T am going to London by the mail 
train,” Hugh had said decisively, and 
had refused even to listen to the flood of 
lamentations, prayers and, finally, curses, 
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which the distracted little Welshman had 
hurled at him. 

And now at last he was in London 
after a night of anxious bitterness 
against himself, existing circumstances— 
against even Di, sometimes. | 

He turned to show a porter his lug- 
gage, and some one touched his arm. 

He swung around to face Lord Har- 
ron. 

Instantly he knew, was certain, that 
the agent had wired his movements ; hot 
anger flared up at him at his attempt to 
force his will; he knew it, and said with 
cool sang-froid: 

“Hello, Harron, 
to?” 

Lord Harron’s thin face was half con- 
cealed by the hand with which he was 
striking a match for his cigarette. 

“Your destination is mine, my dear 
fellow,” he said gently. 

The color flashed up into Hugh’s 
face; anger was growing in him; he lost 
his self-control a little. 

“That’s very good of you,” he said 
with ironic politeness. “I believe my 
man has a taxi.” 

Harron raised his evebrows a little as 
he heard Hugh give a number in 
Edwardes Square as an address. He 
glanced at Hugh’s face, and as if feeling 
his gaze, Hugh turned to him. 

“Thinking that there is not much of 
the brightness of the morning visible in 
my expression?” he asked with a short 
laugh. “I can give you the reason for 
this lack of merriment. We are driving 
now to the house I took for the woman I 
love, and she has left me.” He laughed 
again. “You came so unexpectedly to 
meet me, I suppose, because you wished 
to influence me in some way. This time 
you will not succeed—as you did once 
before.” 

Harron’s thin face was twitching. 

“T came to remind you that a man of 
honor, having given his word, does not 
break it,” he said frigidly. 

Hugh laughed again mirthlessly. 

“Forgive me, my dear Harron, for 
contradicting you. You came to remind 
me, I rather believe, that if I do not 
reach Llanbain in time to address the 
miners to-day, I need no longer consider 
myself the protégé of the Cabinet.” 


where are you off 
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B leres taxi stopped at the little house in 
Edwardes Square. 

“T see that any further discussion be- 
tween. us would be_ useless,’ Lord 
Harron said stiffly. He leaned out to 
tell the driver to take him to his club. 

Hugh’s hand came down on his shoul- 
der with sudden strength. “No, come 
in,” he said in a curious voice. “I want 
to speak to you.” 

Still holding Harron’s shoulder, he 
led the way past Mrs. Banty—who was 
volubly trying to explain how upset she 
had been—into the drawing-room—the 
room where he and Di had kissed and 
loved one another that last night. 

He released Harron and shut 
door. 

“Now,” he said, his brilliant eyes fixed 
on Harron, “I want an answer to a 
question: through whom have you influ- 
enced the woman I hope to make my 
wife?” 

Harron stared at him, and Hugh met 
his gaze with a sort of bitter tolerance. 

“Hermione is divorcing me,” he said, 
“at last.” 

“This is extremely lamentable, in 
view of your position in the Govern- 
ment,” Harron said sharply. 

“That’s your point of view?” Hugh 
asked, his face twisted into an ugly smile. 
“T might have known that it would be. 
I brought you in here really not to tell 
you about my impending freedom, but to 
inform you that from to-day I have done 
with all Cabinet influence, or any other 
outside influence. Through it, because of 
its cursed strength, I have hurt the one 
woman I have ever really loved, the one 
soul who has ever loved me. And she 
has left me. I deserved it,—make no 
mistake about it,—and you helped me to 
do so. You came to me in Nice, and I— 
God help me—was selfish and fool 
enough to listen to you. I left Diana 
then; and again the other day when you 
hinted to me that it was expedient I 
should leave town, I put expedience, the 
rotten opinion of the outside world, 
against love and happiness. And I have 
paid the price—I—” 

“You must be mad,” Harron cut in, 
his voice shaking with suppressed vehe- 
mence, “—mad, to speak of abandoning 
your career for this infatuation. You 


the 
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cannot abandon it. Do you hear me? 
You owe it a debt of honor which you 
must and shall discharge. If we lose 
West Berton, you, and you alone, will 
have lost it for us. You 

must go back—must pay 

your—” 

“Must? Is that it?” Hugh 
demanded. His face was 
darkly flushed. “There is 
my answer,” he said, the 
words ripping from his lips: 
“There is only one ‘must’ in 
my life—I must find Diana. 
And I'll tell you one other 
thing, Harron: there’s some- 
thing that counts above fame, 
above honor, even, above life 
itself—that something is 
love. 

“T never loved till last 

night. Like most of us, I 
thought I did, but it 
needed the threat of loss to 
make me know I could not 
lose the woman who loved 
me, and had loved me better 
than herself. We don’t love 
like that easily— we men. 
It’s mostly just ourselves 
with us, our career, our am- 
bition, our hobby, always 
something else. The woman. 
I love has left me because 
she fears to hinder me — 
hinder me! Remember that, 
and then remember how I 
left her first with you, and 
then for power’s sake again 
a little later. 

“You talk of living for 
fame. I tell you your sort 
never lives—do you hear 
me? Never! As I stand 
here, I’d break every chance 
I am ever likely to have 
of fame or glory, for the 
sake of one touch of Diana’s 
hand, one look from her 
eyes to mine. So now you 
know—and you can tell your 
world.” 

He leaned back against 
the wall and looked at Har- 
ron, and if there was bitter 
sorrow in his eyes, there was a 


touch of reckless glory of life too; he 
loved and counted no cost. 
Harron went past him to the door ; he 
looked back and saw Hugh’s splendor of 
looks, of strength, of belief in the 
power of love; the years fell from 
him, and the gray atmosphere 
of attainment for attainment’s 
sake; the romance of youth 
seemed to beat in the little 
room. 
He raised his hand, thin and 
veined, upon the door-handle ; 
romance whispered again. 
“Good luck, Hugh,” he 
said in a level voice. 


HEN. Harron 
had gone there 
seemed a strange still- 
ness in the room. 
Hugh looked at it, at 
the same rugs, the old 
polished table, the 
same couch where he 
had knelt beside 
Diana. The silence 
seemed to emphasize 
the truth, the truth 
he had half for- 
gottenin 

his defi- 

ance of 


; He slid a hand over 
a chair-back. ‘She had prom- 
ised to marry me,” he went on. 

. “But it is you she loves, 
and —since I love her 
I came to you.” 
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all claims save love’s. Diana knew of 
no defiance, and he had no knowledge 
of her hiding-place. He had broken 
free for love, but his beloved was not 
there to worship. 

He went quickly into the hall and 
called for Mrs. Banty. She had only the 
simplest story to tell. 

“A lady had called, and then Mrs. 
Carton had gone out, and had not come 
back.” 

“A lady?” Hugh said instantly. He 
went to the telephone and rang up 
Violet. 

“When did you last see Diana?” he 
demanded. 

Violet’s voice, which had answered his 
“Hello” so gladly, changed, dropped. 

“T will come round,” Hugh said. 

He found her in her boudoir. 

“Tt will simplify matters,” he said 
abruptly, “if I tell you that I’ve chucked 
political life because Diana has left me. 
If you had any hand in attempting to 
make her do so, you had better be frank 
about it now. I gather that you feared 
the public when you tried to influence 
her; you may fear it a great deal more 
now, because I mean to court it, if I 
cannot trace Di instantly.” 

“You are insane—you are driving 
away the greatest chance you will ever 
have; you ought to realize that, and to 
realize too that you don’t live only for 
yourself, but for your own people as 
well, the people who elected you when 
it was your whim to enter Parliament, 
and whom you are throwing aside—” 

“T realize nothing save that I love 
Diana, and she has voluntarily left me,” 
Hugh said tersely. “And if you can 
help me, you can do it now—or else I 
will leave you. It rests with you.” 

There were tears of rage and hurt love 
in Violet’s eyes. “I do not know where 
Diana is,” she said in a stifled voice. 
“And even if I did, for her sake, I 
would not tell you. Yes, I will speak 
now and tell you the truth. All your 
life you have taken selfishly when you 
chose, and when you wanted Diana, you 
took her, child that she was. Oh! of 
course she loved you. I acknowledge 
your power of making love. I have had 
chances enough of seeing the result! 
And I saw it in Diana’s case when I 


went to visit her. She loved you enough 
to want you to go on, to achieve. You 
loved her enough to get your own way ; 
you knew you could not marry her—” 

“You mistake,” Hugh cried swiftly. 
“Hermione is divorcing me; I mean to 
marry Diana directly I am free. I dare 
say some of the things you have said are 
true enough,” he went on slowly. “But 
you missed one factor. I do love Di 
now, as she loves me.” 

He went across to Violet. 

“Help me,” he said desperately. 
“Promise me if I find Di that you will 
look after her till I can marry her.” 

Something in his face, in its strained 
weariness, the look of remorse in his 
eyes,—the face which Violet had only 
seen until that day holding an amused 
indifference to life-——broke down her 
anger. 

“T'll help you, Hughie,” she said 
gently. 


E had all the help experience and 

skill could give him during the next 
week. The end of the time found him 
no nearer in his search than he had been 
that first day. 

Morning after morning he went to 
Edwardes Square, hoping against hope 
that Di might have called, that she 
might have come back just to look at the 
little house. 

She neither wrote nor came. 

He read, without even a flicker of 
interest, that his party had won West 
Berton after all; Sellinger had got in. 

He threw the paper down and forgot 
the matter in the act. He rose restlessly. 
He had been waiting in the club for a 
telephone-message from Scotland Yard, 
who believed they had a clue. They had 
had countless “clues” during the past 
week. He had not very much hope. 

He crossed to the window and stood 
there. For some reason Windlesham’s 
reckless, open face drifted before his 
mind. He, Windlesham, had played the 
game for the sake of the girl he loved; 
he had faced social ostracism, given up a 
large income—for his father had cut off 
his allowance when he had broken his 
engagement—to marry the little gov- 
erness he had met by chance, and who 
had taught him what love meant. He 
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was working now in an office and was 
radiantly happy. He Lad married the 
little .governess the day after he had 
regained his freedom. 

He had loved, Hugh thought dinate, 
contrasting. W indlesham’s life with his 
own. Why, under heaven had he him- 
self been such a blind, selfish fool?- He 
had had happiness in his hands and 
thrown it aside. 

A message came through. that the clue 
was unfortunately a false one. He left 
the club and first told his chauffeur to 
go to the flat, then changed the’ order 
and directed him to drive to Edwardes 
Square. : 

. The little rooms were full of flowers— 
the had them sent in daily; :the house 
seemed almost as if it were lived in. He 
sat down on the big couch and remem- 
béred, as he had remembered a thousand 
times during the last week, his last 
evening with Di. He could see her sit- 
ting, her curly head against his shoulder, 
her lips curved in a smile, one slender 
hand clasping his arm; she had been 
such a small, fragrant, lovable thing and 
yet so vehement, so sweetly, viv wel his 
love. She had said once: 

“T should die if you forgot me, if you 
ever left: me.’ 

That had been in Nice, and he had 
sworn, catching her in his arms, that: he 
would love her forever, that’ nothing 
should ever come between them.: It had 
only been a month or so after that that 
he had sprained his foot, and found life, 
if not really wearisome, a little exacting. 
And then Harron had come, and he had 
seized the chance of diversion. 

He wondered, sitting in.the darkening 
room alone, why human. nature, most 
men’s, was made that way—why it had 
been apparently impossible for him to 
love and not grow bored; then in a flash 
he knew; it was because he had only 
loved Diana for his own sake, not 
for hers; love to him had meant his own 
pleasure, never her lightest wish; he 
realized that love, after all, only meant 
selfishness at its finest and best. 

Di had known that; Di had given him 
real love; for him she had sacrificed 
name, youth—her very soul. And he 
had left her after begging her not to 
compromise his chance of power! 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Ss HEN shall we be married?” 
Phil asked. 
He was sitting at Di’s feet, 


his:head against her knee ; they had been 
picnicking in a little wood near Wem- 
bley. It was Saturday afternoon—Phil’s 
hour of freedom. 

- Di gazed out over the buttercup-field 


visible: through a break in the trees; she 


looked very thin, and there were deep 
shadows beneath her eyes; she tried to 
smile back at Phil. 

“Any old day,” she said gently. 

“A week to-day?” Phil said, his eyes 
on her, his. whole’ face expressive of 
young adoration. 

“A week to-day,” Di assented. 

Phil ran on, his eager voice described 
the house they would take, the furniture 
they. would have; he broke off and 
laughed boyishly once: 

‘“TImagine you my wife!” he said. 

A .color like a lovely flame ran over 
Di’s white face and throat ; quick, scald- 
ing tears sprang to her eyes. How long 
ago was it that Hugh had said to her 
“My wife!” and kissed the words against 
her lips? 

It came to her suddenly that ste could 
not marry Phil, that the idea w as -impos- 
sible. . 

“Phil,” she began. 

He turned toward her instantly, 

“You're tired? I’ve worried you with 
my ceaseless chattering. You want to go 
home. We'll go now. Wait, I'll lift you 
up—I’d love to.” 

The words she had meant to speak 
died away on her lips; how could she 
say to him that she hated the thought of 
marriage with him, when his ever-tender 
thought was for her comfort, his one 
wish to please her? 

She knew that Phil gave her a love 
which few men could give, that for her 
he swept aside himself. This was the 
finest love, she knew, and honoring it, 
conscious of Phil’s bigness, she longed 
unceasingly for Hugh’s dominant pres- 
ence, Hugh’s careless yet jealous love, 
Hugh’s lazy service. 

“T believe I have the most ungrateful 
soul in the world,” she told herself des- 
perately that night. Even Phil’s good- 
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night kiss made her feel resentful, 
though she realized his chivalrous hom- 
age in never forcing his love upon her. 
He made no demand.upon her save to be 
allowed to love and serve her; he had 
forgiven what few men ever forgive, and 
forgiven it so freely that he had never 
even questioned about the stolen months 
of absence. 

Her head ached appallingly ; it was as 
if a thought beat like a hammer against 
it, and each blow struck out a word: 

“Married on Saturday—married on 
Saturday.” 


aE put her hands up and pushed her 
hair back; her face burned and yet 
she felt very cold. 

“Oh, let me be ill and forget for a 
little,” she prayed. 

As the long hours dragged by, she 
knew that her prayer had been answered ; 
the pain she was suffering drove away 
all power of thought. She managed to 
creep to the landlady’s room and call 
her. 

“I do hope it’s nothing infectious,” 
Miss Blake repeated anxiously as she put 
a hot-water bottle to Di’s feet. 

The doctor, fetched by Phil, said: 
“Influenza—rather a bad case.” 

“No wedding yet for a bit, Mr. 
Duran,” Miss Blake said archly. 

“No,” Phil agreed dully. 

He did his work mechanically, rush- 
ing back at his lunch-hour to take Di 
some fruit,-or any other thing he hoped 
she could eat. He sat up one night, 
forcing Miss Blake, who was worn out, 
to give way to him. 

Di lay very still. It was not late; 
Phil had made Miss Blake go to bed 
early. 

He sat beside Di, his anxious eyes 
fixed on her face, one hand just touching 
hers on the rough counterpane. 

The -hall bell rang noisily. He 
frowned quickly ; then remembering that 
Miss Blake had told him the servant was 
out, he rose and tiptoed from the room 
to answer it. 

A man stood on the doorstep. 

“Does Miss Lester, Miss Diana Les- 
ter, live here?”- he asked civilly. 

“Do you want her? Miss Lester’s too 
ill to see anyone,” Phil said quietly. 


“Til?” The man gave a low whistle. 
“Matter of fact,” he said confidentially, 
“I’m just after the young lady’s where- 
abouts.” 

He stared at Phil and then winked. 

“Love-affair, I don’t think. Mr. Hugh 
Carton, the politician, is gettin’ a 
divorce, and we’ve been seekin’ Miss 
Lester pretty hard. She’s not mentioned 
in the case, you understand—nothin’ of 
that sort; it’s him wanting the young 
lady. My mate tells me they were in 
Nice together—” 

Phil’s face was in the shadow; he 
drew back still farther into the hali. He 
knew now, and anger such as he had 
never felt rose like a flame in him. His 
mind worked furiously. The man— 
Carton was his name—was going to get 
free, and Di— 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” he said, 
leaning forward again. “But Miss Les- 
ter is—is married to me now.” 

He saw the man’s mouth drop open; 
he heard his gasping exclamation, apolo- 
gizing as he shuffled down the steps. He 
shut the door and went upstairs again. 


D! was calling; rnil hurried into her 
room. 
She turned brilliant, starlike eyes upon 
him. 
“Hugh!” she said, a trembling sweet- 
ness in her voice despite its hoarseness. 


She held out her arms to Phil. He 
hesitated a moment, his face ghastly, his 
lips twisted; then swiftly he went for- 
ward and let those up-reaching arms en- 
circle him. 

“T knew you would come back,” Di 
said, her face against his. He felt her 
heart beating wildly beneath his hand. 
She was shaking with frail happiness ; 
there were tears of love in her eyes now. 

“T knew you would never fail me,” she 
said again. “Not really! I knew you 
would come back.” 

She lifted her head and looked deep 
into his eyes: 

“Swear you will never fail me?” she 
said with sweet insistence. 

“Kiss me and swear it.” 

He stared at her desperately. It 
seemed to him as if, at that instant, a 
knife turned in his soul. He bent his 
head and took her lips. 
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“I swear I will never fail you,” he 
said. 

In the dim morning she awoke to 
reality and saw him sitting beside her. 

A faint smile curved her lips: 

“You must be dead tired,” she whis- 
pered gratefully. 

He looked at her and caught the hand 
that strayed on the sheet and put it to 
his lips. 

“T am never tired of serving you,” he 
said. 

She said a thing then that he carried 
in his heart forever. 

“No one has ever loved me as you do,” 
she murmured, and smiled at him again 
before she slept once more. 


P HIL left her asleep when he went off 
to business. 

“Tell Diana when she wakes that I 
sha’n’t have time to get back during 
lunch to-day,” he said to Miss Blake. 

He asked for an extra half-hour when 
lunch-time came, and then went to a 
telephone-box. 

He quickly found the address he 
wanted and boarded a ’bus that would 
take him to Piccadilly. 

Outside Hugh’s rooms he hesitated ; 
he held the belief of youth in its right to 
happiness in his hands, and if he entered, 
he would destroy it. 

“T was willing to marry Di knowing,” 
he told himself fiercely, and half turned 
away. Past the open public doorway he 
could see people walking unconcernedly 
in the sunlit street. No one would care 
how he suffered. He made a step for- 
ward, and then violently he swung 
around and rang the bell. 

ne THE 
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Hugh received him in the sitting- 
room. The detective had told him all he 
knew, and Phil’s message delivered by 
Tom, that he had news of Miss Lester, 
had made him await Phil’s entry with a 
certain bitter expectation. 

They looked at one another. Phil saw 
a man whose brooding eyes, eyes hard 
with misery, could not efface the looks 
that were his. He had a generous sec- 
ond’s admiration for Diana’s lover. 

Then he spoke. 

“Tt wasn’t true,” he said stumblingly. 
“T am not married to Di. She is ill, and 
she wants you.” 

He slid a hand over a chair-back. 

“She had promised to marry me,” he 
went on. “You see I—I loved her so— 
I didn’t mind about—well, about things. 
I just wanted to look after her. But it 
is you she loves, and—and since I love 
her—I came to you.” 

Hugh caught his arm. 

“Look here,” he stammered, “you've 
done the finest thing I ever heard of. I 
know that—and I owe you a debt I'll 
pay. What’s the address? Where is 
Di?” 


UGH found her still asleep. 
He knelt down by her and laid 
his face upon her hand. 

She awoke at the touch. The bewil- 
derment in her gaze changed to passion- 
ate happiness. 

“Forgive me,’ Hugh said. 
were tears in his eyes. 

She drew him to her with a quaint 
little motherly gesture: 

“Forgive you?” she said. “There is 
nothing to forgive. I love you!’ 


END 


’ 


There 
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OW breakfast, and a very sat- 

N isfactory breakfast too, had 

been served in the diner. All 
the berths had been made up, and the 
Overland Pullman, reeling across the 
same old plains, with the bright sun- 
shine streaming athwart its aisles, might 
have been deemed quite a cheerful place. 
In it there was a new bustle, a new 
air of expectancy and anticipation. 
People were constantly passing to and 
from the observation-car at the rear of 
the long train, or changing seats and 
peering from the windows. 

A fellow-traveler daringly plumped 
into the other seat of Dicky’s section, 
which hitherto had been inviolate. He 
was a wholesome, clean, sandy man, 
with crisply clipped reddish mustache 
and a broad-brimmed drab felt hat— 
an exaggerated Fedora. Dicky vouch- 
safed him a glance—and then stolidly 
turned back to the monotonously flow- 
ing landscape, so wide, so lonesome, so 
desolate with its scattered, puny ranch- 
buildings and its dull vegetation. 

The man stretched, and sighed hap- 


pily. 














“Well,” he proffered, “nearly home. 
Fine morning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” assented Dicky shortly. His 
spirit of Richard Rawson Percival III, 
of New York, was in the ascendant still, 
and he resented being addressed by' a 
chance stranger. 

He still felt that mute rage at the 
warring nations who had ruthlessly 
shifted his summer tour to the jumping- 
off precincts of his own country in- 
stead of inviting him, as heretofore, to 
partake of their cafés, cabarets, gay 
shores, picturesque boulevards and 
featured Alps. He felt that rage, not 
so mute, at his parents and the several 
friends (so called) who had counseled 
him into joining the craze for “seeing 
America first,” this time. He might 
learn something. Piffle! However, this 
much he had learned: he had seen IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Nebraska, and here was 
Colorado; and New York, the East 
and the Continent were good enough 
for him. 

Dicky, the reader will perceive, was 
Youth and wedded to his idols. 

“There’s nothing like it,” continued 
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the man, unrebuffed. ‘Whenever I’ve 
been East, as soon as I cross the line 
into Colorado again I draw a long 
breath. Now I’ve been East two weeks 
—whew!” 

“New York?” Dicky was moved to 
hopeful query. Perhaps they’d have 
some common ground. 

“Oh, no. Not so bad as that.” The 
man laughed; and at the heresy Dicky 
closed on himself like a clam in its shell. 
“Kansas City first—then Chicago. That 
was far enough.” He paused. “If 
you're from New York, I apologize.” 

Dicky made no reply. His impulse 
was to defend his country, but what was 
the use in trying to enlighten an evi- 
dent ignoramus who confounded Amer- 
ica with Kansas City and Chicago! 

“You're familiar with this trip, are 
you?” pursued the man with breezy 
friendliness. 

“No sir—not at all,” rebuked Dicky. 
He would have added that he never 
had made it before and desired never 
to make it again, but he trusted that 
his tone implied all. 

The man arose. 

“You'll see the mountains ahead on 
your right,” he gratuitously informed. 
“The observation-car will give you 
your best view of them, though.” He 
strode rearward. 


ICKY sat still. Presently restless- 

ness pervaded him also, and he 
sought the observation-car. It was 
filled; the inmates were staring out 
through the windows, the overflow cran- 
ing necks from the rear platform. The 
mountains! See? The Rocky Moun- 
tains! Those! There? Yes. 

The fancied accents of the East 
mingled with the fancied accents of the 
West, and Dicky himself deigned curi- 
ously to peer. He managed to make 
out a low, evasive, silvery, cloudlike 
bank hovering at the distant horizon 
ahead. And those low hummocks were 
the Rocky Mountains, were they? “The 
American Alps!” Dicky flopped into a 
temporarily vacated chair, and with his 
best blasé manner stolidly perused a 
magazine. 

By token of excited comments and 
rapt gazings, the mountains were draw- 
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ing nearer on the horizon. Various 
faces beamed. Dicky sighted his West- 
ern friend of the Pullman, his bronzed 
countenance glowing happily. Such 
emotion was pardonable on the steamer 
when the Statue of Liberty and New 
York’s sky-line spelled America to the 
returning traveler; but here, aroused by 
a mere mountain range—what a lot of 
poppy-cock! Dicky nursed his ill 
humor and opened another magazine. 

Denver! Thank heaven, now for the 
oasis of a civilized (or at least semi- 
civilized) hotel, and a respite from this 
childish, misdirected enthusiasm. The 
porter redistributed dust and gathered 
coins. The long train rumbled through 
dingy outskirts—and these were what 
Dicky saw instead of the massy ram- 
parts of the snowy range stretching, 
pure and immutable, north and south. 

Denver! In the Pullman the pas- 
sengers were pressing to the forward 
vestibule, and at the hiss of released 
air-brakes jostled on, stepped out, 
grabbed suit-cases and valises and 
streamed for the exits. Dicky hastened 
with the current; everybody was in a 
hurry. He caught a glimpse of his 
Western friend’s drab hat and broad 
shoulders just ahead, and followed 
them down into one of the subways. 

It was a Saturday morning—a won- 
derfully bright, zestful morning, as 
Dicky, released from the narrow con- 
fines of the train, must admit. The 
station premises bore a decidedly hol- 
iday aspect—men, women and children, 
in khaki, serge and other outing garb, 
with fishing-baskets, lunch-baskets, rods, 
shawl-rolls and like paraphernalia, 
trooping across the tracks, incoming 
through the white-tiled echoing subway, 
and through the gates beyond: all gayly 
going somewhere. To any jaded trav- 
eler the sight was inspiring. 

Emerging from the station doors, 
Dicky almost ran into his drab-hatted 
friend, who was being rapturously em- 
braced by a young woman. She was, 
or seemed to be, at fleeting glance, an 
awfully pretty girl. There were other 
reunions. There had been reunions in- 
side. It all made a stranger feel some- 
what lonesome—and particularly a 
young fellow far from his own kind. 
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The drab hat was hustled into a tour- 
ing-car by the girl; Dicky took a taxi 
and went to what had been recom- 
mended to him as the best hotel. 


A TER his bath and general freshen- 
ing up he was more amenable to 
circumstances. He was fain to con- 
fess that he might have fallen into 
worse hands. The hotel really appeared 
to be a very good hotel, considering. 
One cannot expect a youth, New York 
born and bred, to accept provincial 
efforts without a mental reservation. 

Dicky soon exhausted Denver, or 
thought that he had exhausted it. Not 
even the most rabid Westerner may 
assert that Denver is as large as New 
York. It struck Dicky as a_ busy 
“town,” where the new strangely 
mingled with the old; it evidently was 
an ambitious town—more up to date 
than might have been anticipated, but 
of course on a diminutive scale. People 
were fairly well dressed—many of them 
tourists, no doubt. The remarkably 
blue sky, the steady flood of sun, the 
clear air and the glamourously shim- 
mering white-crested mountains west- 
ward (he was told that the nearest foot- 
hills were fifteen miles, and the main 
range fifty to two hundred, but this was 
Western brag) impressed him as the 
best bit of Denver. But he was bored, 
unsatisfied. 

He had a letter or two to some res- 
ident business men with Eastern con- 
nections, but he was in no mood to be 
chaperoned. He would present the let- 
ters when it came time for him to say 
good-by ; that would be civility enough. 
As for the evening shows, he explained 
to the kindly solicitous clerk that he 
had seen all the worth-while ones in 
New York, where naturally they were 
better put on than was possible out 
here. 

His Western friend was apparently 
stopping at this same hotel, and seemed 
well known. He occasionally threw a 
careless nod to Dicky, but he did not 
intrude or force Western hospitality, 
and Dicky was of an independence 
which repaid strictly in kind. 

However, people were coming and 
geing in the hotel; there was much 
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chatter of sights and excursions, badi- 
nage and exclamatory reports relating 
to matters beyond local bounds. The 
fever entered Dicky. Perhaps he was 
missing something. Finally, his mind 
bewildered with names and distances 
gathered by ear from the ejaculatory 
talk and by eye from placards and a 
‘Tourist Guide” that had been thrust 
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upon him, in desperation he appealed to 
the clerk. 
“What’s a good trip out of town, to 
see something?” he demanded. 
“Depends what you want,” retorted 


the clerk. ‘Been down to the Springs 
and Manitou?” 

“What’s there, especial ?” 

“Fine hotels, mineral springs, rides 
and climbs, Garden of the Gods, trip 
up Pike’s Peak.” 

“Summer resort?” queried Dicky. 
“Oh, I might go down, after a while; 
but I’ve had all that sort of thing. 
What else is there?” 

“Been up on top the Divide—into 
the snow? Or around the Loop? Those 
are popular one-day scenic trips.” 

“Rocky Mountains trips?” 

“Certainly.” 

Dicky smiled. 

“Well, I’ve seen plenty of scenery, 
in the Alps. And snow—and ice too. 
Compared with that, you understand—” 

The clerk seemed to understand— 
that is, he changed his tack and con- 
sidered the problem. 

“Tf you'd prefer fishing, why—” 

















ICKY also considered. There was 

mountain trout daily on the hotel 

menu, and likewise on numerous rail- 

road posters. Yes, he might take a 

whirl at the trout, out here. That would 

be doing something and would give him 
some stories to tell. He brightened. 

The clerk prompt- 

ly rattled off names 

—Platte Cajfion, the 

Gunnison, Estes 

Park, Middle Park, and so forth—all 

Choctaw to Dicky. 

“But how about accommodations— 
places to sleep and eat, you know? I 
don’t want to rough it.” 

“Oodles of ’em,” assured the clerk. 
“Summer hotels, cottages and fishing 
lodges; and lots of the ranches take 
summer boarders. But things are pretty 
crowded just now. We're having a 
tremendous tourist season, with all you 
people who are seeing America instead 
of Europe. Let me think, now. I 
always prefer ranch accommodations 
myself when I’m out fishing. I usually 
have better luck—get more sleep, any- 
way.” 

“But I don’t want to rough it,” pro- 
tested Dicky. “I’ve got a few fishing- 
traps with me,—rod and flies,—but I 
didn’t come prepared to rough it. And 
I’m not very keen on farm board. Isn’t 
there some first-class hotel ?” 

“Just wait a moment,” interrupted 


the clerk. And he spoke aside. “Oh, 
Mr. Marvin. One second, if you 
please.” 


Dicky turned. The man addressed 
was his erstwhile Western friend. About 
to pass, he halted and stepped inquir- 
ingly to the desk. 

“Are you taking in any summer 
boarders this season, Mr. Marvin? Or 
do you know of anybody out your way 
who is?” 

“Why—no. We'd decided not to go 
into that this year. We had two or 
three last year, but they were friends. 
I suppose some of the ranches over 
there are taking boarders, though. 
Why?” 

“This young gentleman, sir, Mr. — 
er Pe 

“Percival,” assisted Dicky, flushing. 
“Ts speaking of a fishing-trip and 
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asked me about accommodations. I 
happened to see you, and that made me 


think. I know what a great country 
you have, at your place—and fishing!” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Marvin agree- 
ably, “‘we do have quite a little slice of 
America.” He quizzically eyed Dicky. 
“How you stacking up? Seeing any- 
thing interesting?” 

“I’m finding it very pleasant, thank 
you,” alleged Dicky guardedly, as de- 
served by such abruptness. He extended 
his card. “If you can give me any 
information—much obliged, I’m sure.” 


R. MARVIN casually scanned the 
card. 

“Richard Rawson Percival Third, 
eh? Suppose those figures are ‘Third,’ 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes—a family name, you know,” 
elucidated Dicky. ‘New York is my 


home.” 
“Exactly!? Mr. Marvin pocketed 
the card. “Marvin is my name.” He 


was not obviously impressed—possibly 
did not associate the title Percival of 
New York with any distinctive genus. 
Surveying Dicky, a flitting twinkle be- 
tween his steady lids, he ran his hand 
across his shaven chin and pulled at his 
short reddish mustache. “Like Den- 
ver, as far as it goes?” 

“Tt’s a lively little town, I think,” 
appraised Dicky. 

“Yes? And there are a few passable 
little nooks and hills back of it too,” 
asserted Mr. Marvin, soberly. ‘But 
you’ve seen the Alps, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes—knocked around over there 
considerably,” confirmed Dicky. ‘And 
after one had done that—” 

“and New York, America doesn’t 
pan out much,” supplied Mr. Marvin 
with surprising accuracy. “Still, the 
Rockies are about the best we have to 
offer, and while you’re out here—” He 
pulled at his mustache. “I don’t know,” 
he mused. “I’m going over to-night, 


and if you want to chance it and come 
along, we'll see whether the women- 
folks will keep you. 
ranch.” 

“I'll be very glad to give you ref- 
erences, sir,” said Dicky stiffly. 
father is Mr. 


They run the 


“ My 
R. R. Percival—Wall 
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Street. You are at liberty to wire the 
secretary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, or to the Hide and Leather 
Bank, New York, or—er—to the Met- 
ropolitan Club, regarding either of us. 
And I have letters to Denver people.” 

“No matter about that,” hastily an- 
swered Mr. Marvin. “It'll be up to 
the women-folks, anyway. What they 
say goes. Somebody else over there will 
take you in if they don’t. Supposing 
you meet me at the Union Station, then, 
to-night. I have engagements for the 
rest of the day. The train leaves at 
nine o’clock. Buy your ticket and Pull- 
man for Comax. The clerk here’ll 
tell you. As to those references—” 
He grinned pleasantly. ‘Ever catch 
trout ?” 

“T’ve had the privileges of a club pre- 
serve in Maine. We own a lake and a 
mile of stream,” informed Dicky with 
proper emphasis. 

“Very good. 
then. I'll see 
o’clock.” 

“Much obliged. I'll be there. 
Thank you,” called Dicky, not un- 
grateful, after him. 

“You're in luck,’ vouchsafed the 
clerk. “If you want to see some 
country, and catch all the trout you 
can carry, that’s the place. Fine 
people, too.” 

“Ranchman, is he?’ asked Dicky. 

“He certainly is.” 

“And you think there’ll be the— 
right kind of accommodations, do 
you? Comfortable, and all that?” 

“Well, you'll have to take what 
they’re used to themselves, but I’ve 
never heard anybody complain,” encour- 
aged the clerk, disappointingly uncon- 
cerned. “It’s a great country, anyway. 


You know it all, 
you later — nine 
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He lives about forty miles off the rail- 
road. You'll be seeing America, all 
right. Now let me fix you out on that 
ticket matter. You'll find a folder of 
the road at the stand.” And he pro- 
ceeded. 


lee onsooneagagaad of the necessary infor- 

mation, and having little packing 
ahead of him, Dicky seized leisure in 
which to consider, reflect and half to 
repent. For what had he engaged him- 
self? An impromptu trip out there into 
the mountains—a night and part of a 
day by train, and forty miles more. 
Then to be at the mercy of a strange 
ranch family—not his people. Likable 
chap was that Mr. Marvin, too, but odd. 
Spoke of the “‘women-folks,” but wasn’t 





very hospitable about it. Dubbed Kan- 
sas City and Chicago the “East.” Was 
not inquisitive about New York, had 
seemed impervious to the potency of 
Wall Street credentials. 

However, Dicky was naturally a 
healthy, buoyant young animal, and he 
by no means was a fool. He simply had 
not wanted to come out here, in this 
way at this time, and having been forced 
by the furor for Western travel and 
by the united urgings of the pater and 
certain friends, he had _ rebelliously 
nursed all those preconceived notions 
against charms Western that had been 
inherent to his bringing-up. New York, 
New England and the Atlantic trails 
had satisfied him heretofore. He had 
met a bunch of really fine fellows from 
the West at college; the president of 
his class was from a place named Butte, 
out Montana way ; and in his immediate 
circle back home he had met other West- 
erners—men and girls both—who had 
seemed perfectly correct. But he cher- 
ished the proud idea that the East was 
smoothing off their rough edges and 
that they had left their “chaps,” horns 
and accents behind them. Also, to be 
sure, a number of his acquaintances 
had motored clear across and had re- 
turned enthusiastic. In fact, that he 
had missed connections with one prized 
motoring-party was a chief grievance. 
He might have traveled in style and 
with congenial company—taken. his 
East with him, so to speak, instead of 
butting around among strangers in a 
strange land. 

Nevertheless he was in for it now. 
And a little tinge of exhilaration and 
anticipation thrilled him. Perhaps he 
was lucky. He was about to leave the 
beaten paths, to witness a new life in 


o 
the raw—and the real Rocky Moun- 
tains, such as they were. He was going, 
not to a hotel, or even to a fishing- 
lodge, but to a Rocky Mountain ranch, 
where genuine We..erners lived and 
worked and amused themselves. 

The glow of salmon-tinted twilight 
had faded, the silent, brooding barrier 
ranges were empurpled, and Denver had 
donned again her flashing panoply of 
electric jewels, when he passed under- 
neath the kindly “‘Mizpah” arch at the 
Union Station, a valise in his either 
hand. He had made the concession of 
taking a trolley car and carrying his 
own luggage, so as to start from the 
ground floor. Mr. Marvin was prompt 
at the rendezvous—strode in through 
the doorway of the waiting-room, 
sighted him instantly, hailed him non- 
chalantly, piloted him on—and briefly 
introduced him. 

“My daughter, Mr. Percival. She’s 
going with us—back to the simple life. 
So we'll have to be good.” 

It was the girl of the rapturous greet- 
ing when Dicky had pursued the drab 
hat out of the station and in solitary 
grandeur had taken the taxi to the hotel. 
She extended a frank hand, accom- 
panied by a frank smile. Although 
paralyzed by the unexpected apparition, 
Dicky obeyed his instincts to act the 
gentleman—but amidst the murmured 
civilities he heard also a crash from 
the outworks of his fearfully erected 
edifice. 

Daughter, eh? A daughter, at any 
rate—and glory be, decidedly attractive. 
Trim as a yacht, garbed 4 la mode— 
right to the minute, as far as he might 
judge. Bore herself with entire self- 
confidence, said not too much—rather 
too little. Neither flushed nor tittered 
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nor exhibited any other trace of moun- 
tain-girl gaucherie. 

But, reserved Dicky, as he docilely 
followed them through to the tracks, 
perhaps the worst was yet to come. 
At the same time, he marked that her 
high heels did not seem to inconvenience 
her any. She tripped straight-footed 
and agile on twinkling, gauze-incased 
ankles. 

From neighboring Pullman seats 
they exchanged desultory sentences. 
The ranchman yawned ; the young lady 
yawned and caught herself with an 
apology. 

“T can’t help it. I’ve been keeping 
scandalous hours. The girls wouldn’t 
permit me a wink of sleep before two 
or three o'clock, any night, and I’ve 
been living that way for two weeks.” 

“Helen’s been reversing operations, 
is all,” soberly explained the father. 
“You wouldn’t think she was used to 
getting up every morning at four o’clock 
to milk the cows.” 

She laughed. Dicky politely smiled. 
Yes, the worst was yet to come. 


HEY turned in early. Beneath 

Dicky’s berth the rails hummed, 
the switches clattered; in his fitful 
sleep he was aware that halts were made 
in clangorous electric-lighted stations ; 
and waking, from time to time, later, a 
new consciousness pervaded him: a 
sense of great spaces. The train 
twitched and swerved. The engine 
tugged furiously. Its whistle pealed 
long and hoarsely, as if clearing a way 
afar. Occasionally they rocked through 
bellowing defiles ; and always there was 
the sensation of boring upward, up- 
ward, blazing an unknown trail. 

With the gray of morning and the 
unsatisfactory glimpses of a brushy 
landscape flitting past his window, 
Dicky- could withhold himself no 
longer. He yielded to the call of curi- 
osity, hastily dressed and scuttled back 
through the dim, curtained aisles, for 
the observation-car. He boldly went 
out upon the rear platform. 

They were somewhere high up on 
the roof of the world, still climbing, 
- with many a sharp veer and sudden 
switchback, amidst snow patching the 
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low brush and hard sod of a leviathan 
hill. Fringing the baldness, below and 
right and left, were pines, a serried, 
silent host reaching for miles and 
miles. A young stream, gathering to 
itself springs as it flowed, coursed 
leaping, rippling, beside the tracks. Ice 
bordered it and glinted on its rocks. 
Yonder, apparently within stone’s throw, 
uprose a mountain mass of gray and 
white, grimly beautiful, its majestic 
crest jagged and austere, pink-tinged 
with the rays of an unseen sun. 

But the air, the vastness of earth and 
sky, the restful, utter solitude wherein 
no thing stirred except this little toiling 
train! Dicky’s eardrums crackled. He 
drew deep breath, squared his shoul- 
ders—and owned leagues. He felt 
kingly. Far removed were money, 
buildings, people—all those one-time 
essentials which had hedged in his 
America and had constructed his two 
continents. The Berkshires were lov- 
able, after their kind—but they were 
not this. The Alps were vivid, pic- 
turesque, entrancing, brave with feats 
and perils—but they were only princes 
in the court of nations. Here sat in 
solemn council the gods, aloof, unbend- 
ing, unpolluted, guarding from coast to 
coast. 

He watched the one mountain while 
it received the homage of the sun. There 
were others unveiled as the horizon ever 
lowered and as new vistas opened. Their 
crowns formed a royal circle outside 
which were more and more. Truly, the 
gods of Olympus had been found, in 
their new-discovered retreat from petty, 
warring Europe. 

The ranchman joined him. 

“How do you like America’s Great 
White Way?” 

“It—it’s bully, immense,” granted 
Dicky. Expression by words seemed 
inane. 

The ranchman drew long breath; he 
too squared his shoulders. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “we’re getting 
home. We don’t have to worry about 
forty-centimeter guns here, or our har- 
bor fortifications, or the market on war- 
brides.” 

The girl had followed. 
bareheaded, fair-cheeked, 


She stood 
swaying to 
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the swing of the car. She became the 
feminine part of the realm—cup- 
bearer to the assembled deities. 

“T love it,” she said simply. “I love 
it. I love the city—I love Denver, as 
I suppose you love New York; but this 
is different. It’s the real spirit of 
America, to me. It’s liberty; nobody 
can pervert it; one doesn’t need. the 
flag to make one salute.” She paused. 
“Don’t your ears ring?’ she asked 
abruptly. 

“Some. Why? Are we high enough?” 

“Between ten and eleven thousand 
feet is all,” answered her father. ‘We'll 
be over and on the down-grade in a 
minute.” 


URING breakfast the train raced 

along by gravity. Throughout the 
morning the new America unfolded its 
secret recesses, and without end. From 
roaring, rockbound cafions they de- 
bouched into broad, green valleys dom- 
inated by the gracious peaks and pat- 
terned off by human hands into fields 
and pastures. Slopes of pine, sumac 
and oak gave place to bare flats, where 
horses and cattle busily grazed; huge 
gravel-cuts were instantaneously. suc- 
ceeded by the startling depths of a 
granite gorge, strangling in vain an 
angry stream, or by an emerald valley 
again. Ranches they passed, isolated 
but not lonely—ranches by ones and 
also by twos and threes—life! Stations, 
apparently only names, they thundered 
by—hamlets, towns encysted in the very 
heart of mighty hills or sprawling their 
one and two-story buildings amidst the 
measureless open, long huts of transient 
prospectors, and tents of fishermen and 
campers fearlessly sequestered from the 
cities that once had nourished them. 

It was a republic of itself, another 
and a different American republic. 

In the observation-car, where tourist 
exclamations reigned, Mr. Marvin and 
Miss Marvin spoke but little, and Dicky 
rigorously repressed the certain ques- 
tions that he fain would propound. 

The rancher rose. 

““Comax next,” he announced. “Sup- 
pose we'd better be getting our stuff to- 
gether in the Pullman. This train stops 
there only on signal.” 
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“We still have quite a bit to go, after 
we get there, haven’t we?” ventured 
Dicky. 

“About forty miles.” 

“By stage? Or horse? Didn’t bring 
any riding-togs with me,” said Dicky. 

“Oh, there’ll be an old ’bus. I 
"phoned yesterday to have one waiting,” 
said the rancher, over his shoulder. 

The girl laughed—Dicky could not 
detect whether in amusement or mali- 
ciously. The reply had not been espe- 
cially comforting. It presaged the be- 
ginning of the worst. 

The engine whistled warning. 

Comax! The porter hustled out their 
grips. They hustled themselves out. 
With grind of rebellious brakes the 
train slowed, stopped. 

“There’s Mother!” exclaimed the 
girl, springing down gleefully. 

“T rather thought she’d come, instead 
of trusting that car to some of the 
men,” remarked the rancher. And 
Dicky followed in his wake across the 
plank platform of the station—to the 
vehicle waiting alongside. 


MAX wasn’t much—merely a 

name on a station squatted in an 
empty sage-flat; but the vehicle—the 
“"bus”’—was, he saw at first glance 
with anxious eye, an eight-cylinder 
touring-car of this year’s model. 

The girl was embracing the sole occu- 
pant, a woman in tan serge motoring 
coat, blue veil and black gauntlets. The 
rancher called jovial greeting, bared his 
head and kissed her; Dicky was pre- 
sented—and knew that he had the for- 
tune of meeting another lady, even away 
out here. In fact, as far as revealed 
by her enveloping coat and veil, she 
was a first edition of the daughter. 

“Mother says I’m to drive,” pro- 
claimed the girl. 

“So be it, evidently,” responded her 
father. And to Dicky: ‘Well, Rich- 
ard Third, you and I’ll hold down the 
back seat and hang tight. If you have 
any prayers on tap, say them to the 
gods of the West and not to the gods 
of Wall Street, and you'll get quicker 
action in this country. All aboard!” 
He stowed in the luggage. “How are 
the roads?” he asked. 
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“Pretty fair — 
that is, quite good, 
except for one de- 
tour where they’re 
grading. I wrote 
you about the 
grading at the 
muddy spot that 
used to bother us 
so.” 

“We should 
worry, anyway!” 
he cheered. His 
wife had shifted 
over, as if some- 
what __resignedly, 
into the pas- 
senger’s seat, and 
the girl had brisk- 
ly settled behind 
the steering-wheel. 
Dicky involunta- 
tily heard the fur- 
ther remark as his 

host closed the fore door. “I’ve left 

fifty-two thousand to your account in 
the Denver bank. We can stand a few 
mud-holes—what ?” 

“Tom! Not all that from one little 
shipment of cattle!” 

He laughed. “I shouldn’t wonder!” 
He clambered in beside Dicky and 
slammed the door. “Shoot!” he bade. 

The girl loosened the brake; the 
motor whirred, caught, hummed vibrant- 
ly; the gears clanged into first; the 
car moved, bolted, took second, took 
third, and on direct drive began its task 
of devouring the magnificent miles and 
discharging them as dust. 

As dust, too, Dicky’s prematurely 
erected defenses were rapidly being 
leveled. The attack was inside his 
moat ; parapets were breached ; and now 
into his very donjon-keep fifty-two 
thousand dollars had been catapulted as 
easily as this eight-cylinder touring-car 
and driver. Cradled on the cushions, 
he cogitated. But fifty-two thousand 
dollars, lightly spoken! There were 
killings made, by his immediate circle 
at home, in war-bride stocks. His father 
had cleaned up, in sums of round fig- 
ures. New York—the East — was 
gorged, not on thousands, but on mil- 
lions. And nevertheless here, away out 


in the far West, one of these ranchmen, 
by sale of a little ranch-stuff, was 
enabled to talk fifty-two thousand dol- 
lars as a single item. No hard-won, 
hand-to-mouth existence, this! It ac- 
corded ill with a log-shack environment. 


BS Dan yellow road, beckoning with 
sweeping curves and rolling grades, 
cleaving the silver sage and leading 
from nowhere seemingly to nowhere, 
was dusty in spots, but mainly hard: 
an excellent road. They successfully 
navigated the detour within which 
grading teams were at work. The girl 
drove like a witch—alertly, deftly, 
nervily and safely—drove as well as he 
could himself, confessed Dicky, and bet- 
ter than his sister, despite her course of 
instruction from a crack professional. 

It was a unique ride, a wonderful 
ride, a regular Western ride, he decided, 
amidst incredible expanses and shining 
heights which reduced human speech to 
piping garrulity. Indeed, this reunited 
family of Westerners was oddly, but 
somehow happily, silent. 

“TI suppose we get to your place be- 
fore dark, without trouble,” he haz- 
arded; for the road was unposted and 
he was ashamed to peer over at the 
speedometer, and aside from the evi- 
dence of ranch-buildings passed at long 
intervals, the road might have been a 
treadmill shuttling under the swiftly re- 
volving wheels. The sun was halfway 
down in the west. 

“Oh, we’ve been on the ranch land 
for a quarter of an hour. Crossed my 
line at the top of that ridge yonder. 
Around this next shoulder, and we’ll see 
the house.” 

They rounded the shoulder of the 
gravelly, sagy hill, and with a long, 
sweeping glide dipped toward a wil- 
lowed draw cutting obliquely below. 
On a fair green lawn shaded by tall cot- 
tonwoods and aspens sat a rambling 
house of buff stucco, girt with wide 
veranda and surmounted by a red-tile 
roof—white paling fence, white flagpole 
in the yard, flowers, outbuildings by the 
half-score. Pretentious enough for a 
country estate on the Hudson. Huh! 
And distinctively homy. 

Dicky felt a righteous indignation 








Over the loose, snowy shale they labored, adventurously invading Nature’s utmost solitude. 
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and considerable embarrassment. Was 
it all a daring joke? So they trundled 
smoothly in upon a cindered driveway 
and disembarked. 

The time certainly had come when 
there should be some sort of business 
understanding. Accordingly, at the 
first absence of Mrs. Marvin and daugh- 
ter and the consequent interim in dis- 
tributing the baggage, he put the mat- 
ter flatly. 

“Look here, Mr. Marvin—about my 
staying, you know. You said that was 
up to—er—Mrs. Marvin and your 
daughter, I believe. Is it going to be 
agreeable?” 


a rancher eyed him and pulled at 
the reddish mustache. 

“‘Why—as far as we're concerned. I 
spoke to Mrs. Marvin about it, over the 
‘phone. Makes no difference to Helen.” 

“Wont it inconvenience you?” 

“Not the slightest. We can find 
some corner to tuck you in. If you 
think you can stand it, all right. We 


don’t pretend to live as they do in New 


York—don’t need to. We lack a few 
push-buttons, and our transportation is 
on the single-track basis, out here. We’re 
improving though.” 

“But the tariff, Mr. Marvin. You've 
said nothing about the rates yet. Board 
and room.” At last the awkward ques- 
tion was freed. 

“You'll have to talk with the women- 
folks about that. But you’d better wait 
a bit and see how you like it. Fact is, 
we've never made a practice of taking 
summer boarders. Have friends, occa- 
sionally—have had guests from out your 
way, and they seemed to like it pretty 
well. We’re a rather patriotic set; and 
when anybody drops in, ‘seeing Amer- 
ica,’ why, we’re glad to do what we can 
and show off what little we’ve got. It’s 
probably as good as there is, in its way 
—outside of the Alps, of course. A 
change from New York, at any rate.” 

“Gee whiz!” murmured Dicky. He 
indulged in another survey. Down the 
draw, up the draw, threaded by a stream 
winding blue among the graceful wil- 
lows and bordered by meadows, were 
show-peaks rising over rounded hills. 
Before, from where the close-cut lawn 
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ended at the even fence, this “front 
yard” stretched on, into pines, at first 
regular in their march and then clus- 
tering thickly and more thickly until in 
dense dark-green billows they surged 
up, up, by successive onslaughts, league 
after league, to fall and shatter against 
the buttress of a glistening Cyclopean 
bald-top, sentinel above his satellites. 

In these spaces Flatiron buildings and 
cathedrals would be huts; and man was 
a nit. 

“T’ll show you where to bunk,” broke 
in his host. ‘We'll take your grips 
along up with us. Reckon we'll have 
to excuse the women-folks for a while. 
That’s one disadvantage of living out- 
side the city: can’t get good help, and 
when we get it, can’t keep it. So we're 
our own cooks and bottle-washers, at 
present.” 

“But your hands—your ranch-hands, 
I mean,” queried Dicky. ‘Suppose you 
employ some. That makes a pretty big 
job of cooking, doesn’t it?” He was 
appalled at intruding one more appe- 
tite. 

“Men on the place? About twenty, 
counting riders and all. But we don’t 
bother with them. They have their own 
bunk-house and do their own cooking.” 
Leading through the generous, per- 
fectly appointed living-room, to the 
wide stairway, he halted. ‘“’Phone, if 
you want to use it,” he said, indicating 
with jerk of head. ‘Talk direct to Den- 
ver, in case your friends there may be 
worried about you; or Denver’ll hook 
you up for New York, if you get home- 
sick.” And he ushered Dicky on. 

Left to his own devices, in that room 
where he was to “bunk,” Dicky laughed 
ruefully. Mahogany bed, delicately 
tinted walls, cleverly built-in dresser 
and full-length mirror, lavatory with 
hospital bowl and (according to the 
parting information) hot and cold water 
radiators; Navajo rug on the floor, 
across the hall the bath (Marvin had 
casually apologized for having only the 
one on this floor), and, by the gods, in 
ceiling and walls electric lights! Dicky 
grew warmer under the collar. This 
was—it was absurd. 

Freshly accoutered in his best, he 
descended and fingered a raft of cur- 
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rent periodicals piled about the reading- 
lamp on the library-table before the 
brick fireplace. Miss Marvin joined 
him. 

“See you have a Harvard flag on the 
wall,” he observed. 

“Yes. Father stuck it up. He’s fond 
of red. But it doesn’t match anything 
else. Are you—did you go to Har- 
vard >?” 

Did he “go” to Harvard! 

“No—Yale. I’m the black sheep of 
the family. Dad’s a Harvard man, and 
so are several uncles.” 

“T see,” she responded, unaffected. 


T dinner this evening (a meal which 

insulted further by not being served 

upon oilcloth) Rancher Marvin spoke 
in his customary abrupt way. 

‘“‘We’re somewhat out of the amuse- 
ment belt, but if you’re a fisherman, 
you'd better take a try at trout, in the 
_ morning.” 

“Thank you, I will, then,” answered 
Dicky heartily. “That will be great. I 
brought my outfit along.” 

‘“‘Doesn’t matter. We’ve all kinds of 
fishing stuff lying round.” 

“Is there any — er — particular 
water?” hazarded Dicky. 

“No sir. The water’s not particular, 
but the trout are, sometimes. Just go 
down to the stream and throw in.” 

“T mean—I thought maybe some of 
the stream was preserve.” 

“Well, I believe the MacDonald 
ranch, about fifteen miles below, has the 
stream posted for the benefit of the 
summer people. But you needn’t worry 
on that score. I control three miles my- 
self; and Helen will chaperon you so 
you won't get lost.” 

‘How much land do you own out 
here, anyway, Mr. Marvin?’ blurted 
Dicky desperately. 

“In this ranch? Oh, about sixteen 
hundred acres, to date. But I’m figur- 
ing on buying another little piece, up 
above.” 

“But I don’t understand how you 
ever did all this,” pursued Dicky, with 
what to him was unpardonable inquisi- 
tiveness. Still, these were different 
from Eastern people; at least, they had 
to be different. “Why, with this house, 
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and the grounds, you’ve got a regular 
estate. Everything tip-top—and you're 
clear out in the Rocky Mountains!” 

Mr. Marvin laughed. 

“The original log cabin is down be- 
low, on the first three hundred and 
twenty acres. Use it for a cowshed 
now. Then I put up a better shack, of 
siding. ‘That’s part of the men’s quar- 
ters. To build this present house 
wasn’t so bad. Of course, there was a 
long haul from the railroad, but the 
railroad company would shunt a car on 
the switch and let it stand till I emptied 
it, and I kept two or three teams going 
in the slack season. ‘There’s plenty of 
lime and gypsum in the hills yonder. 
Some of the ranchers mine their own 
coal, but we buy ours in carload lots, 
early, when it’s cheaper—put on four 
horses and haul it right after haying. 
I’m thinking of buying a truck, for 
heavy work, now that automobiles have 
improved the roads and simplified mat- 
ters. We heat water in summer with a 
coal-oil heater and tank; in winter the 
hot-water system takes care of that, 
through the furnace. Electric lights 
from a gasoline generator. I did try 
water-power, but that froze up occasion- 
ally in winter. So we manage to get 
along.” 


|B gird retired that night in a daze— 


and likewise in love. ’Tis high 
time that this story reveals the necessary 
element of love. It was a frank, unpre- 
tentious family and, he fondly imagined, 
typically Western. Nevertheless, when 
he reviewed his brief stay, he admitted 
that as far as comfort was concerned 
he might as well be here as at home. 
No, he might better be here than at 
home; for—the girl Helen! If he 
didn’t make her approve of him, he 
should die. Awfully alarming situation 
for a New York young man, alone in 
the West. However (he excused), 
abroad and at home similar symptoms 
had attacked him before. He might as 
well have his fun. 

In the morning he arrayed himself 
with care—natty Norfolk, knee trousers, 
heavy stockings, hobbed shoes, Scotch 
cap. The glass showed him a proper 
figure of a man. When after breakfast 








“Look here,” he blurted. ‘‘Listen, please: I know 

it seems short—you may call me crazy, and I am. 

But anyway, I love you. I can’t help it; I do 

love you. And I want to tell you about it. It’s 
honest Injun with me.” 
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the girl joined him, also ready for the 
fray, he had to confess that her costume 
went his one better: In her moderately 
brimmed straw hat, blue flannel blouse, 
knee-length divided khaki skirt and 
flexible rubber boots, she was business- 
like and yet maidenly attractive. She 
viewed him critically. 

“T think you ought to wear wading- 
boots, if you don’t mind using a pair of 
father’s,” she said. “You'll have to get 
in the stream—they all do. Then you 
can fish both sides, and the trout aren’t 
so apt to see you. Oh, what a beauty of 
a little rod!” 

“Yes,” assented Dicky. “It’s a 
valise rod—takes down to pack in a 
suit-case, you know. I’ve done a lot of 
fishing with it, especially from a canoe. 
Makes a handy casting-rod. too. I 
thought it would be just the thing for 
these small mountain streams.” 

“How long is it?” 

“Seven feet.” 

“T believe you'll have more success 
with a longer rod,” she gravely advised. 
“Then you gain distance when fishing 
upstream with a short line, and can 
keep up your slack too. The current is 
so:very swift. ’Most everybody uses a 
nine- or ten-foot rod in the mountains. 
You can borrow Mother’s. It’s steel, so 
you needn’t be careful of it. I like it 
better than mine. What flies do you 
prefer?” 

“I’ve got flies by the bushel.” 
he had. 

“Those are too large. 

The Eight or Ten size 
is the best—of neutral 
color. The water is 
perfectly clear, and 
the trout see every- 
thing. They’re  ter- 
ribly suspicious at 
this season. Father 
declares they have 
eyes in their tails. So 
if I were you, I’d 
start out with those 
flies that are already 
on the line. ‘When in 
doubt, use a coach- 
man,’ you know. At 
least, that’s what we 
say out here. And 


And 
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the gray hackle is another good one. 
Wouldn’t you rather have a basket than 
that canvas creel? It’s a folding creel, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I have a basket back home, 
but I bought this creel so I could pack 
it,” explained Dicky shortly. He had 
stood flushing and contentious, while 
through the lips of a girl, the West 
essayed to tell the East how to fish. 
This was too much. But Rancher Mar- 
vin fortuitously passed by, and over- 
hearing, laughed. 

“Getting your instructions, are you? 
That’s right. Helen’s the champion, on 
this stream. Sure, leave that little can- 
vas contrivance here and take my 
twenty-five-pound basket. If you don’t 
fill it, you’re no fisherman.” 

Swallowing his chagrin, Dicky obe- 
diently re-equipped himself according 
to the category. Together they made a 
cut across the meadow to reach the 
stream. 

“Will you fish. up, or shall. 1?” she 
queried. “We'll each do better alone.” 

This was disappointing ; however— 

“Whichever is easier for you,’ he 
responded gallantly. 

“T believe I’ll let you fish upstream 
then, and I’ll fish down. You can wade 
against the current faster than I. Of 
course, though, I know the holes and 
riffles. 
a mile and I’ll fish down; then we'll 
turn back and meet here. Good-by.”’ 
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Anyway, supposing you fish up . 
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hes tripped along and vanished be- 
hind some willows. Dicky shook 
out his line, scanned the stream before 
him and at a shelving place Of the 
bank tentatively waded in. 

Wonderfully clear, and ice-cold, was 
the water, flowing strongly, swirling 
against the brushy banks and dashing 
over the gravel. It was not more than 
casting width, save at some of the 
sweeping curves; but he was angler 
enough to realize that, on the bank and 
exposed against the sky, over such trans- 
parent haunts he would be an alarming 
portent. Indeed, he was rather dubious 
about there being any trout at all, fool- 
ish enough to take a lure so audaciously 
exposed. He glimpsed never a trout as, 
peering, he waded on the amber bottom 
in water to his knees, to his thighs, and 
vigorously cast right and left and 
before. 

He had a sudden strike—missed. The 
creature did not rise again. On a zig- 
zag course he proceeded. At the end 
of his mile he had caught two. But it 
had been a great mile. The sun was 
warm ; a breeze blew cool; the stream, 
living and crystal, came rippling, bound- 
ing. down, now bordered by willows, 
now by. hay-meadows spangled with 
flowers, now by fragrant pines and 
spruces, and ever the blue sky above and 
the snow-crests high beyond on either 
hand, gazed approvingly. 

When he returned, with one finger- 
ling added to his dangling basket, the 
girl, staggering and beaming, met him. 
The hem of her skirt was soaked and 
draggled ; her face was aglow. 

“Did you have any luck?” she called. 

“Only three. I can’t catch the bloom- 
ing things,” he confessed, disgruntled. 
“Funny, too! I always got my share, 
out East. I thought I knew how.” 

“T expect the clear water bothers 
you,” she comforted. ‘And you haven’t 
the holes and riffles located, where they 
lie. Most Eastern people do find 
trouble at first, until they learn. But 
I’ve enough for both of us. I filled my 
basket.” 

“You did!” 

She halted, panting. He examined 
her catch. The basket was filled to the 
brim. 
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“By Jove! There are some Eastern 
brook-trout!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes. What are yours? Cutthroats. 
They’re the natives. This stream is 
stocked with the rainbows and the 
Eastern brook-trout, too, and some 
brown trout—Germans. I think I like 
the Eastern brook-trout the best.” 

“Good for you!”’ he praised. 

She eyed him widely. 

“Why ?” 

“Oh—I don’t know.” 
after all. 

“The only thing I have against them 
is that they and the rainbows seem to 
drive out the natives,” she added. 

He would have carried her heavy 
basket for her, but she laughingly re- 
buffed him ; and together they toiled for 
the house. 

“Skinned you, did she?” bantered her 
father. “But you’ll learn.” 

However, while he did increase his 
catches, he never beat her. 


ve 


And he didn’t, 


es days passed swiftly. There was 
the fishing, on his own incentive or 
in amiable rivalry. There were occa- 
sional spurts up and down the highway 
or tortuous mountain roads, in the big 
machine or the small four-cylinder 
maintained for bad going—the girl 
driving either with equal facility. 
Country neighbors now and again 
stopped in with their machines, a re- 
markable variety, and exchanged news. 
He saw scarcely a horse except work- 
teams and infrequently the saddle ani- 
mal of somebody out looking after 
cattle. A part of the time he was left 
to his own devices. He wrote enthu- 
siastic very informative letters home, 
and received daily mail by rural delivery 
—this also via automobile. For the 
evenings there were the late magazines 
and books, the phonograph supplied 
with expensive records, the piano on 
which the girl played divinely, by ear 
and spontaneous touch; for the nights 
there was early bed and sound sleep— 
not dreamless. How could it be dream- 
less, when her clear words were the last 
sounds that he heard? 

“How far is it to that peak, back of 
the house?” he demanded at breakfast 


_ one morning. 
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“Which?” 

“The big bald one.” 

“Air-line, about six miles. Ten, by 
foot.” 

“T think [ll climb it.” 

“Well, you can do it, but it’s quite a 
proposition,” vouchsafed his host. ‘‘Go- 
ing to-day?” 

“T’ve climbed the Jungfrau,” rebuked 
Dicky. “I’ve been all through the Alps, 
remember.” 

“Yes, but you had guides and help,” 
prompted the girl. ‘Still, this is about 
the same height—thirteen thousand. 
And you're up almost nine thousand 
already. It’s a rough country, though.” 

“A big, rough country, sure,” sup- 
ported her father. ‘All right. Helen 
will go with you. She knows the trail. 
You'd better take a lunch.” 

“Oh, just a few sandwiches,” pro- 
tested Helen. 

“It’s an all-day trip, and you'll have 
to take something,” voiced her mother. 

The preparations were hasty. Within 
an hour after their start they were in 
the thick of it, and a big, rough country 
it proved to be. The upward slope, 
apparently so even from below, broke 
into a succession of rises, cloaked by the 
deceptive timber but divided off by 
aggravating dips, scored by precipitous 
gorges and interrupted by sudden 

mighty outcrops of beetling ledges. The 
’ straight way was not the short way here. 


LIMB, climb and still climb! Dicky 

at first had set out to be the assistant 
—extending his hand, endeavoring to 
support her by the arm, to help her over 
the ledges and the fallen trunks and up 
the steeps. But speedily he discovered 
that she was self-sufficient; she was 
holding the lead, and presently it was 
she who was proffering him the lift, in 
difficulties. He was ashamed to admit 
that his breath was poignantly short and 
rapid, his knees as poignantly weak, his 
feet heavy—and that he welcomed with 
avarice the halts, at open vantage-spots 
from which the world below was re- 
vealed. And ever the sense of her 
round, firm arm in his grasp, her warm, 
slim hand in his hand and her free, 
buoyant stride directing him inspired 
him onward. 
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The timber, in silent, untenanted 
masses, stretched onward and upward. 
Underfoot were the slippery brown 
needles, gray granite or the low, bright 
green kinnikinic, to which clung last 
winter’s red berries amidst the pale new 
fruit. In spots the ground was soft 
with seepage, and down every gorge 
tumbled the rivulets fed by their sources 
of melted snows. 

“Whew! What’s the answer? Don't 
we ever get to the top?” he gasped. 

She laughed gayly. 

“Tt isn’t far, now. We have to go 
round this fallen timber. A forest fire 
killed it, two years ago. But I told 
you what a rough country you’d find. 
It doesn’t look so rough from the house, 
does it!” 

The sun signaled noon when they 
emerged from the depths, and beyond 
the wind-flattened, stunted cedars and 
shrubs dwindled to Japanese grotesque- 
ness they saw the bald slope itself rising 
into the sunlight. Sitipping, scrambling, 
laughing, puffing, over the loose, snowy 
shale they labored, adventurously in- 
vading nature’s utmost solitude. 

Amidst the dwarfed vegetation of 
timber-line they had momentarily 
seemed Brobdingnagian monsters, all- 
conquering ; here they were only Lilli- 
putians again. And at last they reached 
the very summit. 

The girl was first. He witnessed her 
standing panting, breeze-buffeted, vic- 
torious, limned against the keen blue. 

“Glorious!” she greeted him as he 
steadied himself beside her. ‘There’s 
the ranch—see ?” 

The ranch-house was a dot, the ranch- 
clearing a tiny park, the stream a 
merest thread; and above and around 
and beyond rose the far mountain- 
ranges basking in infinity. 

“T think if we sit behind that rock 
we'll be out of the wind, while we eat 
our lunch,” she said presently. 


HEY established themselves behind 

the ledge, on a convenient shelf, in 
the sunshine. The lunch was speedily 
disposed of, but the view remained—and 
she. He tingled with the marvel of it 
all; the coziness intoxicated him. The 
shelf was small; she was close by his 
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side; and he gently pressed an arm 
about her in token of their comradeship. 

“Tt’s all ours,” he babbled. ‘Yours— 
and mine.” 

She so easily and decisively disen- 
gaged herself—restored his arm to him, 
as it were, that he felt foolish, earthy. 

“Aren’t you taking in too much terri- 
tory?” she asked evenly. 

Her coolness, so contrasted with that 
face and those lips and eyes, threw him 
off his balance again. 

“Look here,” he blurted. “Listen, 
please: I know it seems short—you 
may call me crazy, and I am. But any- 
way, I love you. I can’t help it; I do 
love you. And I want to tell you about 
it.’ It’s honest Injun with me.” 

And he did tell her; and wonder of 
wonders, it was all right! 

“T ‘like you,” she said, blushing. “I’ve 
liked you from the very first. Of 
‘course, we haven’t known each other 
long. Maybe—” 

“T’ll take you to New York,” he burst 
forth exultantly. “I suppose we'll have 
to be married out West, but I’ll take you 
to New York. You can come there this 
winter too, and visit my sister. The 
family’ll be as crazy about you as I am. 
I’ll write them as soon as we get down 
to the ranch. You want to see New 
York, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she mused, “I love New York. 
Naturally, any girl does. I’ve always 
enjoyed my stays there ; and I’ve always 
been glad to come back West again. If 
—should we live in New York? Would 
we have to?” 

“You’ve been in New York—New 
York City?” he demanded, aghast. 

“Why, certainly—several times. Last 
winter I spent in California, but other 
winters I’ve gone East. I’ve visited 
school friends in New York quite 
often.” 

He grabbed at the admission—ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

“T knew it! I knew you must have 
been at some Eastern finishing school. 
’Fess up, now. Where was it?” 

“Not at all,” she smiled mischie- 
vously. “You're a silly boy. I was ‘fin-° 
ished,’ as you call it, in Denver. There’s 
a very good girls’ school there. That’s 
where I met the Eastern girls. They 
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came out to be ‘finished’ in the West, 
just as some Western girls go to be ‘fin- 
ished’ in the East. There isn’t much 
difference, but it does give one new 
ideas—broadens one out, I think.” 

“Oh, thunder!” he groaned. ‘First 
I thought you Western, and then I 
thought you Eastern, and now you're 
both. Well, anyway, I’m going to tell 
your father to-night, and take a chance.” 

“Why ‘anyway,’ and ‘take a 
chance’ ?”’ she laughed. 

“Because this country’s all topsy- 
turvy, and I don’t yet know where I 
am,” he defended. ‘Met your father, 
a Westerner of the Rocky Mountains— 
accepted his permission to visit his 
ranch—put you folks on a log-cabin 
basis, of course—and I find you live as 
well as we do in the East and speak the 
same language. Then some other 
people, who do live in cabins, or near- 
cabins, drop in—and they’re the same 
as we are! Then I start to tell you 
about New York, and you’ve been there 
—know folks out there—and have trav- 
eled farther in America than I have, be- 
sides. It’s a wonder you don’t say 
you’re engaged to some Harvard fellow, 
from Boston, who’s met you in—er— 
New ‘Orleans or Butte, or out here in 
the hills. But I’m going to ask your 
father, anyway. He’ll probably want 
my references, now.” 

She blushed vividly. 

“Yes, you’d better ask him. He 
might want references; he’s a smart 
business man.” 

The descent from the crest ought to’ 
have been quicker than the climb up; 
but it was twilight when they decorously 
entered the ranch yard. 


oe laughs at locksmiths, and also 
at secrets; and long before dinner 
was over, Dicky knew himself uncovered 
for the thief that he was. In defiance, 
after dinner he plunged manfully into 
the all-absorbing topic, and didn’t make 
so much a mess of it as he had feared. 

Marvin surveyed him with a kindly 
twinkle. 

“N-no, I don’t see any reason why I 
should oppose,” he drawled. “It’s up 
to the. women-folks, as usual on this 
ranch. If Helen and her mother stand 
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behind you, I’ll take a.back seat, with 
my blessing.” 

“You can look up my references, Mr. 
Marvin,” resented Dicky. 

“N-no, ’twont be necessary to do that. 
Of course, when making a loan, a man 
is apt to require the proper security, 
but this seems to be a case of giving. 
Strikes me, though, that that’s rather 
nervy—for a Yale man to come around 
and demand a Harvard girl!” 

“What!” yelped Dicky. “I accused 
her of being educated in the East, and 
she denied it. Said she was at school in 
Denver.” 

“Well, there’s the flag,” nodded Mar- 
vin. “I happen to be a Harvard man, 
and her father, and she’s been back with 
me a couple of times.” 

“T asked her about the flag, and Nell 
said, offhand, that it was one you'd 
‘hung up.’ Even said the color didn’t 
match! What was your class, Mr. 
Marvin ?” 

“Oh, down in the Eighties—Eighty- 
five, to be exact.” 

“That was my father’s class. Did 
you know him—Richard Percival?” 

“To an extent. But he entered with 
Eighty-six. I spanked him when he 
was a freshman. So I don’t think I re- 
quire any references from Dick Perci- 
val’s boy.” 

“Holy mud!” gasped Dicky. ‘You're 
the Marvin who was stroke in that class- 
crew race, then! My father tells about 
it whenever anybody’ll listen. But—gee 
whiz! I hadn’t any idea; you’ve never 
mentioned being a Harvard man, or a 
crew man—you were in the Varsity 
Crew too, weren’t you? And nobody 
else has mentioned it; all these ranch- 
ers treat you—that is, you know, you're 
just the same to them as anyone.” 


ARVIN raised his head and howled 
disconcerting mirth. 

“Certainly they do. Why _ not? 
We're all men together without any 
strings tied to us, or any dependence on 
Eastern connections. This, and not 
New York, is America’s melting-pot, 
and when a man breaks the surface, it 
doesn’t cut any figure where he was born 
or raised or educated. Of course, there’s 
a little difference, professionally, and 
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an amount of: prestige attaches to the 
old, standard schools; but I’ve come to 
the point where I’d about as soon em- 
ploy a Colorado, Nebraska or Oregon 
product as a Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
or Pennsylvania man. For that matter, 
this valley .itself—and whole county—is 
full of Harvard men—some Yale too, 
and some Princeton. We usually get 
together, at the house here, on the 
evening of a big game, and listen to the 
score ‘phoned from Denver. Yes,” he 
slyly injected, “‘there’s a young Harvard 
graduate, of about your time, home- 
steading across the ridge, south, with his 
bride, in a cabin. When he first came 
out from Boston he wanted Helen to go 
partner with him, but the agreement 
didn’t stick.” 

“Aren’t there any regular natives? 
the kind you read about?” implored the 
scandalized Dicky. 

“Depends on what you read. Oh, 
yes, plenty of natives left—some of 
them as wild and woolly as you'll find 
up-State in the East. Helen’s a near- 
relative, but she’s been taken outside 
early and often. You might call Mrs. 
Marvin a true native. She was born and 
raised in these hills, and never was east 
of Denver until after our marriage.” 

“Where were you born, please, Mr. 
Marvin?” 

“California. My father was a Forty- 
niner, from Ohio. But I was raised by 
an uncle in Philadelphia. Entered 
Harvard from there.” 

Dicky held his head. 

“And I came out here to see the 
West,” he groaned. 

“And you’re merely seeing America, 
eh? Hard luck!” 

Helen had shyly sidled in. 

“What's the matter?” she challenged. 

“Richard the Third is bemoaning his 
fate.” 

She paled, startled and apprehensive. 
Dicky extended his hand, and swiftly 
approaching, she proudly laid hers in it. 

“We're a go, Nell,” he said. “I’ve 
passed! Yes, I’m seeing America and” 
—as he drew her to him—“I’ve dis- 
covered a new world.” 

“The East and the West certainly are 
very close together,” pointedly observed 
the mother from a doorway. 





“Bess,” he said, “guess the funniest ever!” 





“What is it?" “Vera's jealous!” 
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AN, and by that I mean a 
human being of the masculine 
gender, is either a supreme 
If the aver- 
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egotist or a supreme fool. 
age man notices that a woman exhibits 
more than a casual interest in him, he 
takes it for granted that she is eating 














her heart out for love. That’s sheer 
egotism. But if that same man accepts 
the friendship of the same woman on a 
platonic basis, if he entertains no deeper 
passion for her than a mere impersonal 
liking, it never occurs to him that she 


might love him. That’s sheer foolish- 
ness. It is also human nature. He 
fancies things as he wishes them to be. 
He doesn’t bother with conjecture which 
has no vital interest for him. It’s not 
philosophy, either ; it’s blindness. 

If anyone had suggested to Chick 
Delaney that I was in love with him, 
he’d have been laughed at. Then Chick 
would have retailed the conversation to 
me as being his idea of a huge joke. At 
the outset Chick had boasted of the fact 
that he and I were true platonic friends. 
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And because he so decreed it, platonic 
friends we remained. I thank my lucky 
stars that I was born with a sense of 
humor—else, I would have succumbed 
to heartache when he married Vera. 

You’ve probably heard of Chick and 
me—if you’re a vaudeville enthusiast. 
Until eighteen months ago we were billed 
as “Delaney & Fenway; Talkologists.” 

No need to detail my friendship with 
Chick. Sufficient to say that we met 
six years ago when we were both playing 
single in the Small Time. I adjudged 
him a world-beater, and he paid me a 
similar compliment. We teamed up, 
played eighteen weeks on Small Time, 
got a try-out before a Big Time manager 
and were booked for an opening in 
Brooklyn with our second week at the 
Palace on Broadway. Within six 
months we were headliners. And that’s 
not empty boasting, either. 

My mirror tells me that I am rather 
easy on the eyes. I don’t require rouge, 
lip-stick or lash-pencil. I measure 
thirty-six inches where that measurement 
is considered most desirable. I’ve been 
proposed to on an average of seven times 
a year for the past five years. And 
when, five years ago, I told Chick that 
I had turned down a handsome young 
chap with a good deal of money and 
more prospects,—a nice, lovable, clean- 
living young fellow,—when I told that 
to Chick and he called me a fool, I knew 
I would never become Mrs. Delaney. 

It doesn’t happen that way. When I 
was sixteen, I used to think that platonic 
friendship was an impossibility—prin- 
cipally, I believe, because the average 
youngster who used to escort me to the 
high-school socials tried to kiss me. Some 
succeeded and some didn’t ; but all tried. 

I’m twenty-six now, and reconciled to 
a life of single blessedness—not recon- 
ciled because I wish to be, but because 1 
must. 

Chick is still my pal, and I guess I 
ought to be satisfied—though I feel 
like a living poem on futility or some- 
thing of the sort. Yes, it’s platonic 
friendship in one way, and in another 
way it isn’t. It’s only platonic because 
Chick decreed it so—and the man usually 
has first, last and in-between say in such 
matters. 
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When I saw the girl Chick married, I 
felt less complimented than ever. I also 
understood why he had never fallen in 
love with me. She was—and is—one of 
these white mice ; little and clinging and 
demure and sobby and dainty and help- 
less. She had pink lips and mighty 
little natural color and rather pretty 
brown hair—just the kind of a girl who 
could join a gathering of a dozen people 
without attracting the slightest notice. 
Maybe it was the fact that his personality 
dominated hers so, and the fact that she 
could, by no possibility, dim his radiance, 
that attracted him to her. At any rate, 
they married, traveled about with me 
from one bill to another and were bliss- 
fully oblivious to everything in the world 
save themselves. Me—I was relegated 
to the far corners, where I was accorded 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing the man 
I loved gazing with cowlike rapture into 
the eyes of a little mousy woman who— 
Oh! the thing’s got its funny side. And 
if I didn’t have the sense of humor to 
see it, why— 


But that marriage business isn’t half 

as ironically funny as what came 
afterward. A honeymoon is just so long. 
With some it doesn’t last out the wed- 
ding-trip ; with others it runs for a year 
or so. But there’s no fooling the 
particeps criminis when it ends. They 
know! And when it’s over, it’s eternally 
over. ‘There’s no reviving it—except in 
books. The rapture of the early days 
gives way in favor of an easy-going, staid 
affection, more or less solid of founda- 
tion and woefully unexciting. The 
matter-of-fact stage came to Chick and 
Vera after about four and a half months 
of marital bliss. 

Don’t get me wrong ; Chick didn’t fall 
out of love with her, or she with him. 
What I mean is that it was possible for 
him to look at her without kissing her,. 
and also possible for him to chat with me 
for five minutes in spite of the fact that 
Vera waited for him in their dressing- 
room. ‘They loved each other, all right, 
all right ; but it was marriage-love and 
not regular true-true love-love. There’s 
a difference. 

We drifted along right easily for a 
while after the rose-and-rapture period 
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Me—I was relegated to the far cor- 
ners, where I was exqui- 
site pleasure of seeing the man I loved 
gezing with cowlike rapture into the 
eyes of a little mousy woman. 


had passed into the historic. About the 
only difference between me and Chick 
was that now Vera darned his socks, 
where I had once ruled over them! she 
sewed on his buttons,—and did it 
atrociously,—and she took half of his 
salary. She and I got along very well— 
because I knew that before she married 
Chick she’d been a bit distrustful of the 
relationship existing between us. To 
her nonprofessional mind it was incom- 
prehensible that a man and a woman 
could live in the daily intimacy of vaude- 
ville teamwork and be platonic friends. 
As a matter of fact, there are mighty 
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few who can. But there’s always the 
exception which proves the rule, and 
Chick and I were it. 

As I say, though ; after she joined the 
act, it took her just about seventeen 
minutes to see that there wasn’t a thing 
between Chick and me except distance. 
We were good friends—principally be- 
cause the woman end of it had to choke 
down her love. I’ve often wondered if 
the cases had been reversed, if Chick had 
been in love with me and I had married 
another man— But what’s the use of 
thinking that sort of thing? The idea 
of Chick’s loving me is about as vision- 
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ary as an Indian’s idea of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 


pa as it may seem, I began 
to take a real liking to Vera—not 
that she was personally so attractive, but 
I saw that she suited Chick right down 
to the ground; and if she could make 
him happy— Say! that’s real soft senti- 
ment, isn’t it? 

I wasn’t unprepared: when Chick 
sidled into my room at the hotel in Peoria 
one day and hesitatingly informed me 
that Vera wanted to take a little part in 
the act. 

“Of course, it’s silly,” he explained. 
“I know that. But she says she hates 
to sit idle day after day while we work 
the act, and she thinks that some little 
part—even if she only came on the stage 
at the right time and said ‘Hip! Hip! 
Hooray!’ would be fine.” 

“She’d probably make quite a hit—if 
not with the ‘Hooray,’ then with the 
other part.” 

He chuckled. “She doesn’t think 
she’s an actress, you understand. But 
she hates to be idle.” 

“She’s never had professional experi- 
ence, has she?” 

“No—only amateur theatricals.” 

“They’re worse than nothing. And 
you really think she would be content 
with just a few lines—just to give her 
the idea that she was doing something ?” 

ey eg.” 

“Get it off your chest, partner. 
else?” 

“Tf she could appear on the billing—” 

I choked for a minute. A vaudeville 
performer’s billing is a mighty important 
thing. But it was Chick and Chick’s 
wife, and of course I gave in—rather 
gracefully, I thought. 

“We'll make it ‘Chick Delaney & Bes- 
sie Fenway, with Vera Sayle.’” 

Maybe you think that I’m going to tell 
you about Vera’s joining the act and 
making a wonderful hit and eventually 
nosing me out of my place and all that 
sort of thing. I’m not. This narrative 
is true, and is nothing but the truth. 
Vera was a punk actress and she knew 
it. So did we. And so, I am afraid, 
did most of the audiences. 

So much for that. In so far as love 
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was concerned, she took all of Chick’s 
time, and I didn’t trespass. But as to the 
act, she was, to him, mighty little more 
than the prop’s we used. The funny 
part of it is that she was content—that 
is, she was content about the act. Later 
on another something cropped up. 

That foolish little kid grew sullenly 
jealous of me! 


HERE seems to be something 

inevitable about the jealousy stage 
in marriage. It never fails—or if it 
does, I’ve never noticed. Maybe it’s 
the change from the ardor of early mar- 
riage, when both parties are settling 
gradually to the level of friendship— 
when all the novelty has worn away. At . 
any rate, a void is created, and about the 
most logical way of filling the void is 
by a bit of jealousy. 

But the idea of my being the victim! 
That’s the funniest and the most ironical 
thing that’s ever happened tome. Lord 
knows it almost made me wish that there 
was justification in the charge. 

The fact of the matter is that Vera 
paid me an unconscious tribute in refus- 
ing to believe that her husband had 
never been in love with me. And of 
course, taking as her premise that there 
had been something in the past between 
us,—something of a sentimental nature, 
—the conclusion to which she carried 
her idea was perfectly logical. 

To those of you who have never come 
in intimate contact with the vaudeville 
stage, let me say right here that the 
words New Material form the shibboleth 
of a vaudevillian’s life. It is never out 
of one’s mind; pleasures, worries, ill- 
nesses, even, will be temporarily forgot- 
ten when a new and catchy line presents 
itself. A new line—the joy of it! It’s 
out notebook and pencil—and the dis- 
covery is tried on the audience at the 
very next show. And the jubilation 
when it gets across for a big laugh! 

Anyway, for a year now, Chick and I 
had been on a still-hunt for new ma- 
terial. We'd find a joke here and a 
laugh there in the casual remarks of 
chance acquaintances. Within seven or 
eight months our act had been altered 
so that when we played return engage- 
ments the very people who had seen us 
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“Oh, dear,” sighed Vera, “Chick is nothing but a husband. And you know—- But then, I forgot. You've 


never had a husband, have you?” 


before laughed anew at new stuff. And, 
very naturally indeed, we were together 
constantly, working over this new stuff 
for the act. 

Vera could have taken part in our 
conferences if she had wished to, but she 
didn’t. She did not have a very nimble 
mind; nor had she years of experience 


The honors of the first clash rested with Vera! 


to teach her what made a good line and 
what didn’t. And rather than stick 
around, a mere nonentity, she betook 
herself to the background. 


FoR a long time I had been sensible 
of the fact that Vera was exhibiting 


a growing coolness toward me. I was 
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warned subconsciously against carrying 
the subject to her direct, and not until 
Chick, in his frank and open way, came 
to me with it, did I suspect the true 
state of affairs. He was.half laughing 
and half serious when he broached the 
subject. 

“Bess,” he said, “guess the funniest 
ever |” 

“What is it?” 

“Vera’s jealous!” 

“No ag 

“Honest to Gawd! She’s been snappy 
as could be for the last few weeks, and 
last night she got it off her chest.” 

“But Chick,” I insisted earnestly, “she 
couldn’t be jealous. You haven’t been 
with another woman, except me.” 

He roared with laughter. ‘“That’s 
the joke of it. She’s jealous of you!” 

Joke! A very funny joke indeed! 

We talked it over, and I marveled at 
Chick. He was, at one time, angry with 
his wife and flattered at her jealousy. 
He didn’t seem to regard my peculiar 
position as anything more than a joke, 
and he assumed an air of injury. 

“She thinks she’s jealous of you,” he 
said. “I'll show her what it is to be 
jealous.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll give her cause for jealousy.” 

“With me?” 

“Oh, gosh, no! -Not with you. I 
couldn’t simulate sentiment with you if 
I tried.” oe 

That was the man of -him—didn’t 
dream that he was stabbing me where 
it hurt the worst. But mine not to 
reason why; I forced a laugh. 

“T should say not,” said I. 
would be ridiculous.” 

“My principal reason,” he insisted, as 
though defending himself in advance, 
“is that I must forever knock out of her 
head the idea that there is anything 
between ws. If she kept on thinking 
there was, the act would be queered in 
no time.” 

“Ym afraid I don’t get you—en- 
tirely.” 

“Well—” He leaned forward ear- 
nestly, but I was struck with the idea 
that he was a bit guilty. “Did you ever 
hear of Clarice Clarendon?” 
“Y-e-e-s’—dryly. “I’ve 
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her—from you. I believe you and she 
were right friendly once—in. the past.” 


“We were. In fact, we were almost 
engaged.” 
“Hm! What about her?” 


“She’s on the bill with us next week in 
Atlanta, and the week following in 
Birmingham, and the week after that in 
Montgomery.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m going to give Vera some- 
thing to think about. She needs to be 
taught a lesson.” 

“What are you doing, Chick, defend- 
ing yourself in advance for an escapade 
or planning to cure a specific malady?” 

He looked at me long and silently. 

“Have it whatever way you wish,” he 
said peculiarly, and then he left the 
room. 


WE played the Forsyth in Atlanta 
the following week, and I had my 
eyes open for a first sight of Clarice 
Clarendon at the Monday morning re- 
hearsal. And I gasped when I saw her ; 
she was as different from Vera as an 
orchid from a daisy. She was of the 
full-blown and exotic type—rather 
coarse, too, I judged. And that was a 
decision which I was not afterwards 
called upon to alter. 
At any rate, as I had been forewarned, 
I watched Chick. He set eyes on 
Clarice dimpling at the orchestra leader 
and sailed across to her, lips smiling and 
hand outstretched. 


“Clarice!” 

“Chick!” And there, before the 
crowd of us, she kissed him full on the 
lips! 


I looked at her, 
I’m 


I heard Vera gasp. 
and her face was deathly white. 
afraid mine was crimson. 

“Vixen!” she snapped. 

“Cat!” said I. We looked at each 
other, and between us was born a new 
sympathy. 

Frankly, the other performers didn’t 
pay any particular attention to Clarice’s 
kiss. Such a performance is not an 
unusual thing, and in nineteen cases out 
of twenty means nothing whatever. But 
both Vera and I had seen the flash of a 
green gaze which was thrown in our 
direction when the woman kissed him. 
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Vera played her part admirably. She 
glided across the bare stage to Chick 
and smiled disingenuously. 

“My dear,” she said to Chick, “you 
must introduce me to your very demon- 
strative friend!” 

Chick did so, but with ill grace. 
then— 


And 
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“What's the row?” I asked. ‘‘Do you think, Vera, he’s kidding you?” 


Vera kissed Clarice eftusively! I 
wanted to applaud her. This time Clar- 
ice flushed, but it was the flush of anger. 

“T’ve heard of your act,” remarked 
Clarice with honeyed venom. “Why is 
it you play such an insignificant part?” 

Vera shrugged. “I really am not 
very fond of the limelight. And really, 
I am a very poor actress.” 

“Not if you've been long under 
Chick’s tutelage!’ And the harried man 
was favored with a melting glance. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Vera, ‘Chick is 
nothing but a husband. And you 
know— But then, I forgot. You've 
never had a husband, have you?” 

The honors of the first clash rested 
with Vera! 
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HE triumph was short-lived. Clarice 

had accepted the gage of battle, 
and the warfare she waged ‘was not at 
all according to the books. And all I 
have to say for Chick is that if he was 
acting, he showed histrionic ability 
which should have made of him a second 
Mansfield. 


**No, I think he’s lying.” 


It was the old, old story: cafés, after- 
theater suppers in the Ansley, which is 
next door to the Forsyth Theater, auto- 
mobile drives through Grant Park and 
Piedmont Park and along Millionaire 
Row. Of course, Vera was always in- 
vited—but in such a way that after 
accepting once or twice, she gave up the 
fight. 

And then the trip between Atlanta 
and Birmingham! We took the six 
o’clock morning train out of Atlanta. 
The day was bracingly cold, and for 
almost that entire trip Chick and Clarice 
sat on the observation platform, almost 
literally wrapped up in each other. 

In Birmingham history repeated itself. 
We played the headline place on a five- 
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act bill at the Lyric. And again a series 
of lunches and suppers at the Tutwiler 
and the Hillman, auto-rides through the 
South Highland section of the city, and 
at times across Red Mountain and into 
Shades Valley. You’d have spotted 
them as an engaged couple! 

By the middle of the week the hatchet 
had been buried between Vera and my- 
self so deeply that it couldn’t have been 
disinterred with dynamite. I was miser- 
able, although of course I didn’t show 
it, and for the first time I knew that 
being a wife—even to Chick Delaney— 
had its shortcomings. And as for Vera, 
she was pitiful in her attempt to play 
the stoic. To be frank, the act fell flat. 


Sher, climax came the Thursday night 
of our stay in Birmingham. They 
change bills there Mondays and Thurs- 
days, but there had been a hitch in 
booking arrangements, and our act and 
Clarice’s had been held over for the 
balance of the week. . Chick and Clarice 
had taken lunch at the Tutwiler, and 
during the matinée performance Vera 
was strangely silent, and her eyes held 
a light that I didn’t understand or 
relish. 

We held third place on the bill, our 
act being full-stage; and Clarice fol- 
lowed us in one with fourth position. 
We came off-stage, and from my dress- 
ing-room I could hear what occurred in 
the room next door, which Vera and 
Chick occupied, 

Vera was speaking when I caught the 
import of the conversation; and her 
voice brought me up standing. 

“Chick,” she said evenly, “you know 
I love you, but I am warning you right 
here and now that the very next time 
you go out alone with that Clarendon 
woman I shall leave you and institute 
divorce proceedings.” 

I knew that her words carried the 
man off his feet, because he spluttered 
ineffectually for a minute. He wound 
up with something about having a sup- 
per engagement with Clarice for that 
night. Vera came back, her voice as 
cold as chilled steel. 

“You'll break it.” 

“T can’t.” 


“That’s up to you. If you keep that 
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engagement, you and I are finished with 
each other.” 

*Bnt—?? 

“Let’s don’t argue the thing. Right 
or wrong, what I have just said stands 
as final.” 

“There’s nothing between me and 
Clarice.” 

“Then you're acting the fool.” 

I chuckled at the idea of the shock 
Chick was sustaining ; and I knew that 
if he had ever truly loved Vera, he was 
learning how all over again. 

“Now listen, sweetheart—” 

A pause, and then her angry voice: 

“Don’t kiss me! Do you think you 
can smooth things over that way! 
Don’t—” 

“T tell 
Honest—” 

“The suppers and the automobile 
rides and—” 

“Didn’t mean a thing. Don’t be so 
angry; you’ll break my heart.” 

“As though you were entitled to con- 
sideration !” 


you, it wasn’t serious. 


[- was there that I caught my. cue. 
Foolish of me to do what [ did? Very 
probably ; but then, women are naturally 
foolish where they love a man and de- 
sire his happiness. 

She was standing in the corner of the 
dressing-room in an unconsciously de- 
fensive attitude. He faced her. Both 
looked unnatural with their heavy make- 
up and the absence of the footlights. 
Things had gone far enough, I knew. 
Chick had been taught his lesson: he’d 
learned that marriage is not love- 
insurance and that a woman—even a 
naturally meek one—demands that she 
be not neglected. 

“What’s the row?” I asked. “Not 
that I’m in total ignorance of it all, 
because I heard a good deal of what has 
just transpired. Do you think, Vera, 
he’s kidding you?” 

“No, I think he’s lying.” 

“T tell you, dear—” 

“No, he hasn’t been lying. 
whole thing was a frame-up.” 

“You see!” he interjected trium- 
phantly. 

Vera whirled on me. 
know about it?” 


This 


“What do you 
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“Everything. _ Isn’t it a fact that 
about two or three weeks ago you and 
Chick quarreled over me?” 

She flushed uncomfortably. “Y-e-e-s.” 

“Jealousy ?” 

“Y-e-e-s !” 

“Chick told me about that, and he 
was afraid of how far your feeling might 
go in eventually causing a disruption of 
the act. He told me that he had dis- 
covered we were to play the bill for 
three consecutive weeks with Clarice, 
and he intended to divert your jealousy 
from me. He said,” I lied on, “that he 
knew you’d never believe him if he 
merely defended himself verbally as far 
as I was concerned, but that if your 
mind was set on another woman for a 
few weeks, you'd see how utterly absurd 
it is that there could be anything between 
us. Get me?” 

She caught at the relief my words 
held out, as a drowning man clutches at 
a straw. 

“Ts that true, Chick?” 

“VYes—that’s true.” 
very feeble. 

“But,” I flashed—I couldn’t help my- 
self, “you, Chick Delaney, have been 
carrying this thing entirely too far. I’m 
ashamed of you and disgusted with you. 
I had a good mind to make you take your 
medicine—to keep my mouth shut about 
this.” 

“T say, Bess—aren’t you lighting into 
me rather hard?” 

“No!” I snapped viciously. ‘You’ve 
brought entirely too much realism into 
your play-acting. Cut it out.” 

Of all the meek, quiet, subdued men 
I’ve ever seen in my life, Chick was 
the worst at that moment. 


His voice was 


S luck would have it, Clarice fin- 
ished her act at that moment. She 
sailed down the dressing-room corridor 
and opened Chick’s door in that inti- 
mate way of hers. Her full lips 
were curled into a smile, and she spoke 
drawlingly, assuredly: 
“Chick, dearie, you'll remember to- 
night—” 
Chick whirled on her. “Who asked 
you to come butting in here?” he 
snapped. 
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She stiffened. There was no doubting 
the sincerity of his words. 

“Get out!” he roared. And she got— 
precipitately. 

When I left the room, Chick had 
Vera in his arms—and I felt lonely. 

He sneaked into my dressing-room:a 
little later, a mighty crestfallen figure 
of a man. 

“I’m awfully much obliged for what 
you did, Bess. It was immense! It’s 
taught me a lesson. But I don’t want 
you to be under the wrong impression. 
There wasn’t even a flirtation between 
Clarice and me. She was wise to my 
game right from the jump.” 

He was so very humble about it that I 
believed him. And I would have be- 
lieved him to this day had I not seen 
him hand a little package to Clarice at 
the last show Saturday night. They 
were in the wings, and I sneaked up be- 
hind them. She opened the case and 
gazed rapturously at a platinum and 
emerald breastpin. 

“Oh! Chick,” she sighed ecstatically, 
“it’s elegant!” 

“And it squares us up?” 

“You bet!” she said. 
does!” 

So I’m still wondering: on the one 
hand, whether Chick gave her that pin 
to assuage the insult at the dressing- 
room door and keep her from speaking 
truths—or, on the other hand, whether it 
really had been a frame-up from the 
beginning and that pin her price for 
participation. 

Sometimes I firmly believe one thing. 
and then the other. Men—they’re so 
tricky, one never can be very sure of 
them. Perhaps that’s why Vera loves 
her husband so passionately. Or maybe 
it is that since the Clarice episode he 
has been the personification of devo- 
tion. 

Everybody is content: Chick and 
Vera with their happiness, Clarice with 
her pin, and I— 

Thank goodness for a sense of humor! 
To this day we enjoy many a hearty 
laugh over the idea that there might con- 
ceivably have been cause of jealousy be- 
tween Chick and myself. They both 
regard it as so utterly absurd. 


“You bet it 





The dog growled low in its throat—“‘Ar-r-r-r!”’ 


Then it barked—‘‘ Woof! Woof!’ I fired the 


remaining five cartridges rapidly. 


Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! 


HOW: TO Gib T-Ribs OF* Tie 
DOG—THAT WAS THE QUESTION. 
BUT WE. COULDN'T KILL THE 
BEAST, AND MY PAL LOST HIS 


NERVE, AND—‘‘WOOF! 


By Ellis 





i JUDGED it was 


about 
o'clock at night 

when I stopped before the house with the 
dog. I had reached Westcote by trolley 
a little after nine, and I had had nothing 
to eat since seven o’clock that morning, 
and then only three thin graham crackers 
that had remained in the box on my 
work bench. At noon I was so hungry 
that it required all my strength of will 
to prevent myself from spending my last 
dime for food, but I knew that if I spent 
that dime I could never get to Westcote, 
and in my desperate condition Westcote 
seemed my only hope. To attempt a bur- 
glary on Manhattan Island was a thing 
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WOOF!’ 
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that I did not for a mo- 
Such work 

was for professional bur- 
glars. I believed, however, that I could 
manage to break into some isolated cot- 
tage in Westcote, steal something of 
value and tide over my present frightful 
poverty. I was simply driven to crime. 
It was a case of steal or starve, 

I chose Westcote because I knew the 
town to some slight extent and I had a 
dread of going to any of the suburbs 
with which I was totally unacquainted. 
If things went wrong and I had to stand 
a chase, I knew Westcote’s streets well 
enough to be able to choose my direc- 
tions, while in some other suburb my 
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flight might lead me directly into the 
arms of the law. The fare to Westcote, 
from the Manhattan side of the bridge, 
was only five cents, and that also had a 
bearing. With only a dime in my pocket 
I could not afford one of the towns more 
distant from Manhattan. 

I reached Westcote about nine, and at 
eleven I was desperate indeed. I had 
entered two houses, risked my freedom, 
committed the crime of burglary twice— 
and had absolutely nothing to show for 
it. I saw clearly that my theory was 
wrong. Being an absolute amateur at 
the burglary business, I had, of course, 
much to learn. I suppose an experienced 
hand could have taught me more in five 
minutes than I could have learned by 
experience in months. My theory had 
been that safety was the first considera- 
tion, and that the safest sort of burglary 
was breaking into a temporarily aban- 
doned house. It was midsummer ; 
‘many Westcote cottagers went to the 
shore or mountains in summer ; therefore 
I could enter the houses without danger. 
There would be no family and no serv- 
ants to interfere with my work. 

It was a mistaken theory. Houses 
that are safe to burglarize are not worth 
the expenditure of time required to enter 
and leave them. I might have known, 
“had I given the matter thought, that 
when a family deserts a house for a full 
season the valuables are not left in the 
house. They are taken with the family 
or put in safe deposit. 

As to danger, the two houses I had 
entered offered none at all. I went in 
and came out as safely as the owner 
might have entered and left, the only 
difference being that I entered by a cellar 
window, and he—if he had forgotten his 
key—would have pried open a parlor 
window. This taught me that safety 
was not, after all, the first matter to 
deserve a burglar’s consideration. Pos- 
sibility of loot was a more important 
matter. Loot I absolutely had to have, 
and this led me to consider what sort of 
house I should next enter. I had decided 
this pretty definitely before I reached the 
house with the dog. While it was still 
early, I would choose the house. It 
would be one. fairly well back from 
the street, well shaded, with a well-kept 
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lawn, and with lights burning in the liv- 
ing-room. If the lights remained burn- 
ing until midnight, I would burglarize 
that house at two o’clock in the morning, 
on the theory that the family, being up 
so late, would sleep the more soundly. 
If the lights were extinguished before 


midnight, I would seek a house where the 


lights still burned. I was seeking such 
a house when I came to the house with 
the dog. In an instant my entire plan 
changed. 


HIS house was on a corner, and a 

large arc-light blazed above the 
middle of the streets that crossed there. 
The house was no more than five paces 
from the side-street, but a large tree 
stood between the house and the arc- 
lamp, and the trunk of the tree cast a 
wide black shadow against the side of 
the house. This shadow was impene- 
trably black, as shadows are when cast 
by a single brilliant light against a dark 
surface—and the surface of this house 
was a dark green. The shadow fell 
across a bay window, evidently a dining- 
room window, and, lower, across a cellar 
window. A man stepping into that 
shadow would be absolutely invisible. 
The street was deserted. I could step 
into that shadow, break open the cellar 
window and, if anyone chanced to pass 
while I was working with the window, 
I had but to remain quiet and my pres- 
ence would not be suspected in the 
least. 

This I understood instantly, but what 
decided me to enter this house was the 
presence of the barking dog. Now, asa 
matter of fact, a burglar usually avoids 
a house containing a dog. A dog is the 
best burglar-alarm possible. I had, how- 
ever, entered two safe houses, and my 
stomach urged me to waste no more time 
on houses so placidly safe and so unre- 
munerative. This house, having a dog, 
must be an occupied house; there must 
be valuables in the house, or the dog 
would have been left outside. Evidently 
this house contained money or jewels or 
some other valuable property ; evidently 
the owner was not in the house at the 
moment. This was the house for me! 

I stepped into the shadow of the tree 
and crouched up to the cellar window. 





‘AR-R-R-R! WOOF! 


I had, tucked in one shoe, a jimmy I 
had made in my own workshop. I had 
a sandbag in my pocket, one I had made 
of soft leather filled with iron filings 
that had accumulated during my work 
on my foot-starter. In the dense shadow 
against the cellar window I took the 
jimmy from my shoe and prepared to 
wrench open the cellar window. Instead 
of requiring all my strength, the window, 
to my surprise, opened inward without 
resistance. The touch of my hand 
against the glass had been sufficient. 


Pw this while the dog in the house 
had kept up a steady and whole- 
souled barking. It was the bark of a 
dog that does not like to be locked in a 
deserted honse, but that expects its 
master to return. It was a patient, hope- 
ful bark. It began with a low growl 
deep in the throat—“dr-r-r-r/” Then, 
without pause, the dog barked—“Woof 
Woof!” Occasionally, as if a bit im- 
patient at receiving no answer, the dog 
barked three times in succession — 
“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 
After each outburst there was a silence, 
as if the dog listened to see what effect 
its plea had had. Then the dog would 
begin again with the deep-throated 
growl, and bark twice or thrice— 
“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ 

The dog was evidently a large dog 
and apt to be an ugly customer if it 
decided to tackle me, but I meant to take 
no chances. If I could not find a stout 
furnace-poker in the cellar, I would un- 
doubtedly find some other weapon fit to 
settle the dog. The depth of the dog’s 
vocal tones seemed to indicate that it 
was some sort of large hound, possibly 
a Russian deerhound or a Great Dane— 
no toy for a man to palter with. I 
judged the dog was in the inner hall, 
probably not tied at all. I certainly did 
not like the idea of having a battle with 
the dog, but neither did I like the idea 
of starving to death. I turned on my 
stomach, slid my feet in at the window, 
pushed myself along until I felt my feet 
touch what was evidently the remnant 
of the householder’s last winter’s coal, 
lowered my weight until I was firm on 
my feet and then cautiously drew my 
head and shoulders into the cellar. I 
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WOOF! 


had not disturbed the dog. I knew that 
because I did not hear him burst into a 
frenzy of anger overhead; he did not 
leap about and redouble his barking. 
He continued his patient “Ar-r-r-r/ 
Woof! Woof!” at regular intervals while 
I stood motionless and silent on the small 
coal-heap. 

The cellar was, of course, intensely 
dark. With thé greatest caution I turned 
the upper part of my body away from 
the window, holding to the sill with one 
hand to steady myself, and I had just 
raised my left foot to turn the toes away 
from the wall, being extremely careful 
not to make the coal rattle, when a blind- 
ing light glared full in my eyes! 


eee my hands went above my head. 

The sudden gesture caused my 
weight to change from one foot to the 
other, and a few pieces of coal rattled 
down the side of the small pile. 

“Stop that! Quit that noise!” an 
angry whisper hissed at me. I stood 
absolutely motionless and did not utter 
a word. I felt something poke me in 
the chest. - It might have been a finger, 
but common sense told me it was the 
muzzle of a pistol. Almost simultane- 
ously the glare of light that blinded my 
eyes went out. The same whispering 
voice uttered an oath of intensely angry 
disgust. I heard the “click-click” of the 
button of the electric pocket lamp as the 
fellow tried to coax the glaring rays 
from it again, and then he swore again 
and struck a match. 

In this lesser light I was able to see 
his face dimly. He was a genuine 
burglar, one of the short-haired jailbird 
type. A dirty handkerchief was tied 
across his face, hiding all below his eyes. 
He held the match until it burned down 
to his thumb and finger, and he still held 
it until it burned itself out. He did not 
seem to notice the flare of the flame 
against his thumb. No doubt he had 
carried through so many burglaries and 
had burned so many matches that his 
digits were proof against a heat that 
would have made me squirm with pain. 

“What you doin’ here?” he whispered 
angrily. 

My heart was leaping wildly. I admit 
I was in a cold sweat of terror. The 
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dog above us continued to bark patiently: 
and monotonously. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” I stammered. 
“I—I didn’t know you were here. I— 
I don’t want to interfere. I'll go out 
again.” 

“You will not!” he whispered. ‘You'll 
come along with me, see? You didn’t 
have no business comin’ in here while I 
was in,” he whispered in an offended 
tone. ‘One in a cheap joint like this is 
enough at a time, but now you’s here, you 

™ got to stay. I 
mt aint 
<@ goin’ to 

; have you 

‘Zo out 

an’ get 
pinched and 
y. give me away. 

Come off of 

that coal, an’ 
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if you make a noise I’ll put a-slug 
through you. Get that?” 

I certainly got it. Had the coal been 
eggs I could not have been more 
careful. 

“Them shoes!”’ he said faintly but 
forcibly when I was on the cement of 
the cellar, and I understood what he 
meant. I bent down and unlaced my 
shoes and discarded them. I saw he had 
a sort of sock drawn over his own. 

“Come on, now!” he whispered. “Git 
ahead of me. Up them stairs.” 

HE was right, from the viewpoint of 

his own safety, but I did not relish 
the work he was giving me. I, evidently, 
was to go first and be devoured by the 
hound, if the hound wished to eat any 
burglar that evening. I stopped, mean- 
ing to ask him to let me get a poker or 
some other weapon, but the pistol 
prodded me in the back, and I went 
silently up the stairs, treading on the 
sides of the steps in order that the treads 
might not creak. He followed me so 
closely that had the pistol been wax it 
would have crumpled against my back. 

At the top of the stairs my captor 

pushed past me and 

tried the door. It was 
locked. His op- 
erations there 
were worth 
much to me if 

I wished to 
continue as a 
burglar. The 
man had a 
most wonder- 
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fully steady nerve and seemingly great 
strength. He must have been a famous 
burglar, for the way he used his jimmy 
indicated a postgraduate. The pressure 
he put on it was so even and steady, and 
yet his touch was so sure that at no 
time did I hear more than the slightest 
grating noise. Doubtless I would have 
made a noise like a boy opening a doubly 
nailed pine box with a cold chisel, but 
this man seemed to melt the door open. 
The dog itself seemed not to have heard. 
The beast kept on patiently and regu- 
larly uttering its “Ar-r-r-r! Woof! 
Woof!” and I was heartily glad. 

The burglar struck a match the mo- 
ment the door opened. We were in a 
small entry off which was the kitchen, 
and my captor glided across the kitchen 
and lowered the opaque shades at the 
windows. He then took a stub of candle 
from his pocket, set it upright on the 
kitchen table and lighted it. When the 
flame gave us a little light, he turned 
and looked at me curiously. I was all 
a-tingle to know what he would say to 
me. What he said surprised me. 

“Say! You’s a nice piece of cheese, 
aint you?”’ was what he said. 

It did not seem necessary to reply to 
this. I did not care to admit I was 
a piece of cheese, and yet to deny it 
might further anger the fellow. So I 
said nothing. He looked at me steadily. 
Intense scorn showed in his eyes. 

“What d’you think you are, anyway?” 
he asked unpleasantly. “If I done what 
I’d ought to, I’d croak you for buttin’ 
in on my job.” 


E stared at me in an ugly manner 

for a full minute. Then he seemed 
to decide I was harmless, for he slipped 
his pistol into his pocket and walked 
noiselessly to a refrigerator that stood 
in a small alcove. The dog, meanwhile, 
continued to bark monotonously. We 
were still undiscovered. 

My burglar friend opened the door 
of the refrigerator cautiously, and the 
moment he glanced inside, his entire 
manner seemed to change. He said 
“Chee!” in a pleased though low tone, 
and motioned to me to come to the re- 
frigerator. When I looked into that 
blessed box my stomach actually pal- 
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pitated with joy. Bottles of beer ranged 
around a large lump of ice! At least 
one dozen cans of French sardines! 
Two cans of boiled tongue! One half 
of a roast chicken! I cannot begin to 
remember all the delicious things that 
refrigerator contained, and they were, 
almost without exception, the sort a 
man could carry away and keep for 
days without fear of having them spoil. 
My burglar friend grasped one of the 
beer-bottles by the neck with one hand 
while he grasped the half of the chicken 
with the other. He needed no bottle- 
opener. He wrenched off the tin cap 
of the beer-bottle with his teeth, spat it 
out and bit off a great chunk of the 
luscious chicken. 

“Um humf mumpf,” he mumbled, and 
I took this, correctly, to mean that I was 
to help myself, and I did so eagerly. 
While he ate, he moved to the kitchen 
door and unlocked it, providing an easy 
avenue of escape in case of interruption. 
He finished the chicken in remarkably 
short order and opened one of the sar- 
dine-tins. He seemed in a much better 
humor. His eyes almost twinkled as he 
watched me. 

“Say, you was starved,” he volun- 
teered. I nodded my head. 

“Same here,” he said, still in the cau- 
tious whisper. He finished the can of 
sardines and threw the tin into the sink, 
which was piled full of soiled dishes. 
The dog continued to utter its “Ar-r-r-r/ 
Woof! Woof!’ 

“Some dog!” said my burglar friend 
admiringly. ‘“ ‘Old dog Tray’s ever 
faithful,’ like the song says, aint he? 
We'll faithful him, we will!” 

He opened one of the cans of boiled 
tongue and chose a tender bit of the 
meat. From his pocket he took a small 
vial of white powder and carefully scat- 
tered part of the contents on the meat. 
He returned the vial to his pocket. 

“Strike-nine,” he said, and I guessed 
this to mean that the powder he had 
sprinkled on the meat was strychnine, a 
well-known poison. 


a* that moment, I admit, I felt sorry 
for that dog. I had a mental 
glimpse of the fine, big fellow uncon- 
scious of the plot that was hatching 
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against its life. I 
could picture the 
noble animal stand- 

ing with its head 
slightly raised, listen- 
ing for its master’s ap- 
proach after each burst 
of barking and then pa- 
tiently barking again. 
Had it been one 

of the yip- 

ping, snarl- 

ing little 

curs, I 

would 


not have minded, but 

there is something 

noble about all the =@ 

large hounds. 

There was, of course, nothing I could 
do. I had voluntarily become a burglar, 
and a burglar must of necessity do many 
disagreeable things. I had not become 
a burglar except under the urge of the 
most frightful failure of my plans. 

I am an inventor by profession, and 
up to within a few days of the time I 
took to burglary, I was an honest and 
hopeful one. My name is Carstairs, and 
I had expected the Carstairs Foot-power 
Starter to make me not only famous but 
wealthy. Even while in college I had 
wondered why some one did not invent a 
foot-power starter for automobiles, do- 
ing away with the danger of broken 
wrists that often results from the starting 
crank’s kicking back. I had a vague plan 
of my own—some sort of stirrup hung 
in front of the radiator-screen where 
the crank usually protrudes. On the top 
of the radiator I would have had a small 
hand-rail. The stirrup would have been 
connected with the crank-shaft by a 
ratchet arrangement. When a man 
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wished to start 
his car he would 
grasp the hand- 
rail, put his foot in the stirrup, throw his 
full weight on that foot, and the ratchet 
arrangement would turn the engine over 
and start it. It seemed a simple matter. 
Whenever a man, however, begins to 
make a model of one of these seemingly 
simple things, he begins to meet diffi- 
culties. There are reasons why a thing 
that seems simple is actually complex. 
I fitted up a small workshop, went to 
work on the foot-power starter—and 
month followed month. At length, after 
a couple of years had been spent in tire- 
less work, I had the Carstairs Foot- 
power Starter perfected. The very first 
automobile manufacturer I approached 
dashed my hopes of wealth. Some 
luckier inventor had invented a cheap 
and satisfactory electric starter. From 
dreams of wealth I passed instantly to 
the nightmare of wondering where my 
next meal was to come from. It came 
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from nowhere, and that was why bur- 
glary was forced upon me. I hoped it 
need be but a temporary expedient. 


“AT OW, cul,” said the burglar in a 

whisper, when he had prepared the 
death-dose for the dog, “I aint goin’ to 
hold it ag’in’ you that you busted in onto 
my game. You didn’t know I was 
crackin’ this shanty. Let that go. But 
if you wants any of the swag, you’s got 
to do your share, see? That there dog 
is up to you.” 

“Up—up to me?” I stammered. 

“That’s what I says,” said the burglar. 
“Tt aint nothin’ to me how you get rid 
of that dog. You can go in there an’ 
bite it to death if that’s how you like to 
do, only that aint how I’d do it. I'd 
take this here piece of meat, I would, 
and I’d sneak in and chuck this meat 
where the dog could nab it, and I’d 
come away from there until the strike- 
nine got in its work.” 

I looked toward the door leading into 
the front hall. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!” 
barked the dog most unpleasantly. 

“You aint got cold feet, have you?” 
asked the burglar in an ugly whisper. 
“Say, I’ve strike-nined a thousand dogs, 
I have, and I aint been bit more than 
a hundred times, and I aint been chewed 
up bad more’n twice. I only had to be 
took to the hospital once.” 

He then told me how to proceed. I 
was to open the door cautiously and step 
inside the hall. If the dog was in the 
hall, I was to slither (it is his word) 
the meat along the floor toward the dog 
and hurriedly retreat to the kitchen. If 
the dog was not in the hall, but in the 
parlor or dining-room, I was to approach 
the door of the room in which the dog 
was and then slither the meat at the dog 
and retreat. The dog, he told me, would 
eagerly devour the meat before attacking 
me. If I was spry, he said, I could get 
away before the dog had gulped down 
the meat. 

The dog meanwhile continued its 
“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ Itseemed to 
me now less the cry of a dog longing 
for its master than the cry of a devour- 
ing beast eager to gnaw an amateur 
burglar. I opened my mouth, but my 
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burglar friend stuck out his chin menac- 
ingly—and I took the piece of canned 
tongue in my hand and pushed open the 
door into the front hall. The bark of 
the dog was much louder when I was 
standing with the door open, but I was 
able to judge that the dog was not in the 
front hall. It seemed to be in the room 
to the right of the hall. 

I set the door ajar and tiptoed cau- 
tiously down the hall. It was infernally 
dark. I kept close to the right-hand 
wall, knowing I could avoid the creaking 
of the floor-boards best by keeping close 
to the wall, and choosing the right- 
hand wall because if the dog dashed out 
of the room it would have to round a 
sharp corner before it attacked me. 
Suddenly I bumped full into a hat- 
stand. 


Y heart! I could actually feel it 

strike the roof of my mouth and re- 
bound. My fright was so great I could 
not turn and run. I stood and trembled. 
The dog seemed to be listening. The 
silence seemed to last a week; probably 
it was no more than a second or two; 
then the dog barked again—“Ar-r-r-r/ 
Woof! Woof!’ 

No sound was ever as welcome to me 
as that! Evidently my imagination had 
overworked itself ; the sound of my col- 
lision with the hatrack had been less than 
I had supposed. I stood until the dog 
had barked several times in the same 
patiently monotonous way, and then I 
crept around the hatrack and up to the 
dining-room door. The dog still barked. 
I leaned forward and slithered the 
poisoned meat in the direction of the dog. 
The next instant I was seized by a panic 
fear, and I turned and dashed to the 
kitchen. 

“Good work!’ whispered my burglar 
friend approvingly. “In a minute he’ll 
begin to—” 

“Ar-r-r-r-! 
the dog. 

“He aint got it yet,” said the burglar. 
“You didn’t slither it quite up to him. 
In a second he’ll get scent of it, and—” 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 
barked the dog. 

“Tt’s all right!” whispered the burglar 
reassuringly. ‘In a second!” 


Woof! Woof!’ barked 
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“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!” barked 
the dog. 

We waited a few seconds. We waited 
a full minute. We waited three minutes. 
The burglar was becoming exceedingly 
impatient. 

“Say,” he said angrily, “did you 
slither that meat, or didnt’ you?” 

“Cross my heart,” I said. “Right to- 
ward him.” 


HE grumbled something about trusting 
a rank amateur. He dug another 
piece of tongue from the can and drew 
the small vial from his pocket again. He 
sprinkled the strychnine on the tongue. 
“You.don’t know how to do nothin 
he said with disgust. “I got to do it 
myself.” 

I was willing. I prepared to open 
another can of sardines. 

“No, you don’t!” he said. “You're 
comin’ with me. I'll slither this here 
dose at the dog, but you’re comin’ along. 
If that dog wants to chew anybody, it’s 
you he’s goin’ to chew. Git befront of 
me!” 

There was nothing else I could do 
when he insisted in such a tone. We 
left the kitchen in the order he pre- 
scribed: Ist, myself ; 2nd, himself. The 
dog was still unaware of our presence. 
It barked. We sneaked along the wall, 
cautiously avoiding the hatrack, and 
when we reached the dining-room door, 
the burglar calmly pushed me forward 
so that I stood full in the opening. He 
held me there with his left hand, and 
with his right“he slithered the poisoned 
meat toward the dog. I heard the meat 
strike the floor with a wet-sounding 
thump. I felt the burglar’s hand with- 
drawn from my back. I heard the bur- 
glar’s feet whisper along the hall as he 
retreated to the kitchen. I expected to 
hear the dog leap for me or gulp the 
meat. Instead the dog barked. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ he barked. 
“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 1 
turned and glided to the kitchen. 

“Say! What do you know about 
that?” said the burglar. “Aint that the 
limit? Why, that dog aint hungry— 
that’s what’s what. That’s one of 
these here big, fat, overfed dogs that 
wouldn’t eat quail on toast if you tried 
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to feed it to it with a spoon. If that was 
a half-starved dog, like dogs ought to 
be if you want to keep them in condi- 
tion, it would gulp that meat down in— 
Say!” he said, interrupting himself, 
“maybe dogs don't like canned tongue.” 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ barked 
the dog. 

“T’d ought to brought some beef— 
some raw beef,” said the burglar. 
“That’s what’s the matter—that dog 
don’t like canned tongue. Well, I hate 
it, but I got to do it.” 


WHat he meant was easy to under- 
stand, for he picked up a dish- 
towel and began wrapping it around his 
right hand and around the revolver he 
held in that hand. This I knew was 
to deaden the sound of the report when 
he fired. 

“Shall I come?” I asked. 

“You?” he said with the utmost con- 
tempt. “What good would you be? 
You stay here and hold this kitchen door 
open so I can get in here quick—see? 
And when I git in, you shut the door 
quick too. See?” 

I understood. I opened the door and 
held it open. My burglar crouched low 
and crept into the hall. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ barked 
the poor animal in the dining-room. My 
burglar moved so silently I could not 
hear a sound. My nerves were exceed- 
ingly tense. I felt that I would cry out 
when I heard the revolver-shot. When 
it came, it was not what I had expected. 
It was a dull noise, muffled by the wrap- 
pings the burglar had put around the 
revolver. The dog did not utter a howl 
of frenzied pain. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! 
the dog. 

A second shot followed the first. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 
barked the dog. 

“Thud! Thud! Thud!”’ went three 
more muffled shots in quick succession. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ barked 
the dog. 

“Thud !” went the sixth shot. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ barked 
the dog. Cautiously feeling his way 
along the wall came the burglar. His 
handkerchief-mask had fallen from his 


Woof!’ barked 





face, and as he put it in place again, I 
caught an expression of extreme self- 
disgust on his hard features. 

“Missed him six times!” he said con- 
temptuously. ‘What do you know about 
that? Missed six out of six! I’m rot- 
ten, I am. Got to cut out the booze.” 


Hé was hastily ejecting the exploded 
cartridges and reloading the re- 
volver with cartridges he took from his 
coat pocket. He handed the revolver to 
me without a word. The dog was still 
barking. The burglar wrapped the towel 
around my weapon and motioned me into 
the hall with a shake 

of his head. I crept 

as he had crept. 

When I reached the 

dining-room door, I 

lay flat on my 


waited while 


the dog 
barked twice. 
Then I aimed 
carefully and 
fired. 
I fired directly 
into the voice of the dog. You would 
have imagined that would have excited 
the dog, wouldn’t you? It did not. The 
dog growled low in its throat— 
“Ar-r-r-r!”’ Then it barked—‘Woof! 
Woof! Woof!’ I fired the remaining 
five cartridges rapidly, or so I imagine. 
I know I was losing what little nerve 
I had left. When I had discharged the 
last cartridge, I scrambled to my feet 
and ran. I threw caution to the winds. 
I made a wild dash for the kitchen, and 
my burglar friend caught me or I might 
have dashed out of the house and away. 
“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!’ barked 
the dog. 
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My burglar friend was rapidly becom- 
ing exasperated beyond the bounds of 
self-control. He jerked the revolver 
from my hand and rammed it full of 
fresh cartridges. He swore softly but 
heartily as he did so. Then he placed 
two kitchen chairs facing the door, 
crouched behind them and, 
picking up a tin bucket 
that stood at hand, threw 
it bodily y across the 
kitchen. j Pm I leaped 
upon the | . 
kitchen table. 

The dog could 
not,. I was 
sure, _ plac- 

idly stand 

such a racket 

in its 
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» I glanced at the name and address given in the docu- 
ment. he man was, it seemed, Professor Henry 


Wortenbury, of Westcote, Long Island. The house- 
number was that of the house I had robbed! I looked 
at him questioningly. ‘You don’t know Maria,” he 

said nervously. “If you knew Maria—” 
master’s house. But all it did was to 
bark again: 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!” 

At that moment the candle-end on 
the table guttered out in an ill-odored 
smudge of smoke. My burglar friend 
muttered something that was oathful in- 
deed. He scrambled to his feet. 

“Know what’s the matter?” he said 
angrily. ‘That dog aint only an overfed 
dog; it’s a deef dog—that’s what it is. 
It can’t hear nothing at all. That’s 
what’s the matter with that dog. It can’t 
hear, and it aint hungry, and it’s prob- 
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ably tied to something. I’m goin’ in and 
get done with that dog!”’ 

He was furiously angry. He did not 
so much as bother to muffle his revolver. 

“You take this box of matches,” he 
ordered, “and when I say ‘Light!’ you 
scratch one and hold it over my head so 
I can see. Come on.” 


WE tiptoed to the dining-room door. 
The dog still barked, calling its 
master patiently. Poor dog! My bur- 
glar stood full in the doorway. 

“Light!” he said, and I struck a match 
and held it high. It made a poor illumi- 
nation, but my burglar did not wait. He 
began firing at the dog’s voice instantly, 
and the dog continued to bark. “Bop! 
bop! bop! bop! bop! bop!” popped the 
revolver six times ; and the dog—the dog 
continued to bark. 

“Light! Light!” cried my burglar in 
a tone of maddened vexation, and he 
threw out the exploded cartridges and 
inserted six more. He fired without an 
instant of delay, stepping into the din- 
ing-room and placing—I was sure—the 
muzzle of his gun almost in the poor 
beast’s face. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 
barked the dog patiently, as if it was bay- 
ing at the moon. I sha’n’t dare write 
down what the burglar said. He stepped 
back into the hall and reloaded his re- 
volver, swearing frightfully all the 
while. He was past caring to whisper. 

“You turn on the electric light, cul,” 
he said ragingly. ‘Turn her full on, and 
be hanged to the cops. I’m goin’ to kill 
that dog if I go up for it. No dog—” 

“Shall I turn it on out here or in 
there?” I asked tremulously. 

“T don’t care where you turn it on,” he 
growled. “All I want is light enough to 
see enough to ram this gun down that 
dog’s throat. I’m goin’ to shoot the liver 
right out of—” 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!’ 
barked the dog. My burglar uttered an 
angry oath and jumped into the dining- 
room. He began firing at once, and I 
fumbled with the light-button. He 
crouched forward as he fired, and when 
I found the light-button and flooded the 
hallway with light, I expected to see him 
grappling with the dog. Instead, I saw 
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him rise slowly and put his free hand to 
his head. He let the revolver fall limp 
in his right hand, and he backed slowly 
toward me, his eyes glued to the spot 
from which the dog’s bark was coming 
in a patient “Ar-r-r-r!/ Woof! Woof! 
Woof!” As I leaned forward, he threw 
the revolver from him with a wild 
gesture and turned. 

“I got ’em again! I got ’em again!” 
he cried in a voice of agony, and before 
I could at all realize what he was doing, 
he had dashed past me. I heard him 
stumble over the chairs in the kitchen ; 
heard him slam the kitchen door as he 
leaped out into the night; heard his 
padded feet loping down the street. I 
never saw that burglar again, but I did 
not need to have him explain his fright. 
There was no dog, no dog at all! No 
wonder the poor fellow feared he had a 
return attack of the delirium tremens. 
There was no dog. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!” barked the 
dog that was not there. 


CAUTIOUSLY I went forward, peer- 

ing into the shade behind the dining- 
table. Instead of a dog there was a 
box—a box resembling a carpet-sweeper 
without a handle. 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!” 
barked the box as I approached it. I 
saw there were eight bullet-holes in the 
box. There was also a twisted wire that 
ran from one side of the box to the elec- 
trolier above the dining-table. I reached 
up and turned off the current that fed 
the box. The box stopped short in the 
middle of a “Woof!” It stopped short, 
as I may say in the midst of the double a. 
It barked “Ar-r-r-r! Wo—” and stopped. 
I turned on the current, and it continued: 
“—of! Woof!’ For a few minutes I 
experimented, turning the current on and 
off. It was an ingenious contrivance. I 
left it barking while I went upstairs and 
selected a few trinkets to tide me over 
my hard times. 

When I came down I was not sure 
whether I had better leave the box bark- 
ing or shut off its bark. I had studied 
this matter a moment or two when, 
suddenly, I saw that the box was the 
real solution of all my difficulties. It 
was so evidently a homemade affair that 








I knew it had not yet been placed on the 
market. It was nothing but a small 
motor and a small phonograph placed 
in an abandoned carpet-sweeper case. I 
saw at a glance that it was not all it 
should be. A dozen improvements sug- 
gested themselves to me instantly. I 
carried the barking-box away with me. 


be lprssee three months later, when my 
Carstairs Burglar Alarmer (better 
known as the “automatic dog” or the 
“mechanical dog”) was on the market 
and selling well,—as it deserved to sell 
on account of the extensive advertising it 
had been given by Morrow, Bates and 
Company, to whom I sold it on a royalty 
basis,—and when I was having the grati- 
fication of seeing my bank-account grow 
week by week, the door of my private 
office at Morrow, Bates and Company’s 
opened, and a gentleman entered. 

“T beg pardon,” he said in a most sub- 
dued voice, “but are you Mr. Carstairs— 
the inventor of the mechanical dog?” 

“T am, sir!” I said, trying to make my 
voice bluff enough to hide my fears, for 
I had an intuition that the meek little 
man before me was the real inventor of 
the mechanical dog and the man whose 
house I had burglarized. 

“Ves,” he said nervously. ‘Thank 
you. I—I—in fact, I come on a par- 
ticularly delicate affair.” 

“See here!” FE said sternly. “If you 
are going to claim that you invented the 
mechanical dog, it is no use! I’ve been 
pestered to death with similar claims!” 

“Please!” he begged. He placed a 
legal-looking document on my desk. I 
picked it up and glanced through it. It 
was a transfer of all his rights in a cer- 
tain mechanical barking machine to me. 
It stated his claims, gave the name of his 
wife as a witness that he had invented 
such a mechanical barker, and then 
assigned all his claims to me in full and 
in consideration of the receipt of one 
dollar, the receipt of which was also 
acknowledged. I glanced at the name 
and address given in the document. The 
man was, it seemed, Professor Henry 
Wortenbury, of Westcote, Long Island. 
The house-number was that of the house 
I had robbed. I looked at him question- 


ingly. 


~-AR-R-R-R! WOOF! WOOF 
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HE coughed into his hand uneasily. 

“You don’t know Maria,” he said 
nervously. “If you knew Maria—” 

“Come, come, now!” I said. ‘What 
is all this about ?” 

“Mr. Carstairs,” he said pleadingly, 
placing his hand on my arm, “if you have 
a conscience, and you ever stole a bark- 
ing-box from my house, and your con- 
science ever bids you to confess that you 
stole the barking-box from my house, 
please, please don’t confess it!” 

I looked at him sternly. 

“You don’t know Maria,” he said. 
“Maria is— When Maria is unpleasant, 
she can be very unpleasant.” 

“Who is Maria?” I asked. 

“Maria is my wife,” said Professor 
Wortenbury. “I invented a barking- 
box. I told Maria it was a burglar- 
alarm. Perhaps you know what women 
like Maria think of their husband’s in- 
ventions? They think very, very poorly 
of them,” he explained, shaking his head 
sadly. ‘‘Maria,” he continued, “went 
away for the summer and left me to take 
care of the house. I mentioned the 
barking-box. I said it would allow me 
to spend an evening now and then out 
of the house. She forbade: it positively! 
If you knew Maria—” 

“T can imagine her,” I said. 

“Unfortunately,” said Professor Wor- 
tenbury, “I had more faith in the bark- 
ing-box than she had. I—I did leave the 
house alone one night, with the barking- 
box to protect it—against her wishes. If 
you knew what Maria is like when—” 

“T can imagine!” I said. 

“And while I was playing chess with 
Professor Higgins that night, some one 
entered my house and stole Maria’s 
jewels and the barking-box !” 

“Indeed! Very unfortunate,” I said. 

“Very indeed,” said Professor Worten- 
bury. ‘So the minute Maria came home 
and found her jewels were gone, she 
asked me, point-blank, if I had been”’— 
here the Professor blushed — “fool 
enough to trust the house to my barking- 
box. I—I—TI lied to her,’ he admitted 
miserably. ‘I said I was at home and in 
bed when the house was entered. I—I 
said I hoped she did not imagine I would 
dare trust the house to a barking-box 
when she had instructed me otherwise. 
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That mollified her. 
her.” 

“And Professor Higgins?” I asked. 

“Oh, I fixed it with him,” said Pro- 
fessor Wortenbury blandly. 

“And you,’ I cried as I glared at 
him in honest anger, “you dare come here 
and ask me to admit that I entered your 
house and stole your property and your 
idea? You dare do this? You dare pro- 
pose such a thing to me?” 

The Professor’s eyes fairly beamed. 

“That’s right! That’s it!” he cried 
gleefully. I ignored his words. 

“No sir!” I declared, bringing my fist 
down hard. “I deny the aspersion abso- 
lutely. I never was in Westcote in my 
life. I have not the slightest idea where 
your house may be. I never so much as 
saw your barking-box in my whole life, 
and I will repeat that before any court 
in the world! Understand? I never 
saw or heard your silly barking-box.” 

“That’s it!’ cried the Professor glee- 
fully. ‘“That’s what I want. That’s all 
that is necessary. If Maria ever asks 
you, that will settle her. She'll believe 
you if you say it that way.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I cried, “I never 
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did see or hear your barking-box ! 


Yes, that mollified 


UST then, from the outer office came 

the voice of Mr. Bates, who was ex- 
plaining the Carstairs Burglar Alarmer 
to a possible customer: 

“And just to show you what improve- 
ments Mr. Carstairs has made since he 
built his first model,” said Mr. Bates, 
“T’ll let you see and hear the very first 
mechanical dog Mr. Carstairs made.” 

Then, from the other room, came a 
low, deep growl and two deep barks: 

“Ar-r-r-r! Woof! Woof!” 

At the well-known sound Professor 
Wortenbury turned pale. 

“J—J’ll give you one hundred dollars 
for—for the first mechanical dog you 
made,” he said. 

“What do you want it for?” I asked. 

“T want to burn it!” he cried fiercely. 

“Come on!” I said. “Keep your hun- 
dred dollars to buy trinkets for Maria. 
You and I will take old ‘Woof! Woof! 
down cellar to the furnace and burn him 
ourselves, right now!” 

And we did. 
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[y || SHALL have been married a 
| | | year to-morrow. I found out 
J five minutes ago that I have 

been a failure. My husband 
will find out in a few hours. His children 
have bought a wedding present, but it is 
only for him! 

He will make excuses for me—put his 
big arm around me and kiss me and 
say that I have brightened life for him. 
That is true, I know, or I should die 
of shame; but he will not be able to 
deny that I have not made his home 
as happy as it would have been if he 
had married a sensible, capable woman, 
instead of a dreamy girl who is always 
writing, writing, writing, and whose 
greatest joy, next being with him and 
doing things for him and his, is selling 
a story. 

They are poor, commonplace little 
stories, and the money they fetch does 
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not really matter to us, because Frank 
is a prosperous man;. Sometimes I am 
selfish enough to wish.that-he were poor, 
so that I could be a help to him. I love 
him very, very much—more than I can 
write, even, and I can write things better 
than I can say them. That is why I 
am writing this story about myself. I 
want to see just where I have failed, 
and whether I can do anything to put 
matters right; and I find my way better 
in a story than I do in life. You see, 
there were several years when I could 
only put my deepest thoughts into my 
stories, and perhaps that is the reason 
that I think better when I write. 

It was through Frank that I first 
took to writing. I always loved him, 
from the time I was a tiny girl, and 
made up stories about him and me. I 
did not trouble much then about his 
being married, because his wife lived 
abroad, and only the children were with 
him—he often took me out with them. 
When I grew older and realized what 
my affection for him meant,—it was 
about.the time when I put up my hair, 
—I knew that real life did not hold 
what I wanted, and I liked my story- 
world better. So I wrote and wrote and 
wrote. When I came to be twenty-five, 
I had written hundreds of tales, and 
sold one hundred and twenty-seven. I 
numbered them in a little book. He 
gave me the book and showed me how 
to keep my accounts, and advised me 
in the business part of it. I could never 
have managed that properly myself. My 
mother said I was a baby in everything 
except my stories ; and I knew I was very 
childish in many things. I suppose it 
was because I did not go out into the 
world and grow up, and men did not 
interest me—except him. He called me 
“Baby Nan.” I felt that he liked me 
very much, though we never spoke about 
it, till the time I am going to write 
about. 


T was three days after I was twenty- 
five, and I was sitting in my study 
writing with the gold fountain pen that 
he had given me on my birthday. I 
heard his voice in the hall asking for 
me. I kissed the pen and laid it on the 
desk, and was going down to meet him, 
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when I heard his step on the stairs, and 
waited. He took both my hands when 
he came in,—he had never done that 
before,—and he kissed me; and he had 
only done that on birthdays and special 
occasions. 

“Little Nan,” he said, looking down 
at me,—I scarcely reach his shoulder; 
he is a splendid big fellow and quite 
boyish in his ways and looks,—“I want 
to prepare you for a shock. Sit down, 
dear.” He put me gently in my desk- 
chair. “You know that I have not seen 
my wife for many years. I had news 
of her to-day. It happened two months 

She has passed away.” 

I did not quite faint, I think; but 
when next I remember, he was giving 
me some water. His arm was around 
me, and my head was against his coat, 
where it had always wanted to be. 

He kissed me. 

“We have known what we couldn’t 
say for many years,” he whispered. 
““Haven’t we, Nan?” 

“Ves,” I owned; and then I kissed 
him. “Yes!” I said again. 

“You will be my little wife soon?” 
he said. “My darling!” 

“T wiil be your wife, dear,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘but it mustn’t be soon.” 

“T am getting old, dear,” he pleaded. 
“Forty-five—not too many years to be 
your lover. I have been hungry for you 
a long time.” 

“T have been hungry, too!” I con- 
fessed. ‘Sometimes I think I have been 
very hungry, Frank. It isn’t that I don’t 
want to. Some day I will, of course; 
only—there are other people you see, 
darling.” 

“She has been dead to me these many 
years, Nan; and what does it matter to 
us what other people say? I don’t think 
anyone who knows the facts will hold 
that we ought to wait.” 

“T meant your children, Frank,” I 
explained. “They wont really like it, 
ever ; and just now—it isn’t that J want 
to wait.” 

“Don’t you, sweetheart?” He pressed 
me close. “I don’t think the children 
will expect me to wait long, Their 
mother was nothing but a name to them ; 
and they are sensible, clever children 
—older than their ages.” 
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“Yes,” I agreed; “and I—you call 
me Baby Nan! I am not old and not 
clever. They will think I am too young 
and silly.” 

“They will think you are what their 
father wants,” he assured me, ‘“‘and they 
will wish him to be happy. You must 
not fancy that because they are not 
demonstrative they do not care very 
deeply for me. They do.” 

“Ah!” I cried. “So do I! But they 
wont like it, dear, if you tell them at 
once. Perhaps if they find out gradually, 
and see that it makes you happy, and that 
I am not so foolish as they thought,— 
Miss Peter Pan will begin to grow up 
now !—they wont mind so much. Don’t 
tell them just yet.” 


E did not tell them ; but they noticed 
us; and one afternoon a fortnight 
afterward Maud, his eldest daughter, 
came around to call on me. She was 


just twenty then—tall and stately and 
fair, with clear-cut, handsome features ; 
she was clever and reserved, quiet-spoken 
and strong-willed, very courteous always. 
The same description applies to all of 
them. Oh! If they weren’t all so polite 


to me. 

“Father did not speak to us, Annie,” 
she said. “I spoke to him for us all. 
It was easy to see how you both felt. 
I always knew that you did. He has 
suffered a great deal, and we see no 
reason why he should delay his happi- 
ness. He would tell you this evening, but 
we thought if I came around and 
brought you home to tea of my own ac- 
cord, it would show him and you that 
‘the family’ quite approve, and that we 
mean to get on very pleasantly together. 
We all know that you mean that too.” 

“Oh, thank you, Maud!” I cried. 
“T do mean it. How sweet you are!” 

She smiled just a little. They all 
smile in that faint, slow way. 

“Why, no!” she said. “That is hardly 
the word for me; but I’m glad you 
appreciate our wish to make things com- 
fortable for our—” 

She bit her lip and paused. 

“Your friend,’ I said. “You'll al- 
ways call me Nan, of course; or Annie, 
if you prefer. Anything else would be 
absurd.” 
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“Thank you.” She inclined her head 
in her gracious, slow way. “That will 
ease the situation. You are such a young 
little thing, Annie. It would seem ridic- 
ulous to call you ‘Mother,’ wouldn’t it? 
But we shall fully recognize your posi- 
tion as mistress of Father’s house. Now 
get your hat and come.” 

I went with her, and they all received 
me very courteously. George—he was 
nearly nineteen and a great athlete, a 
huge fellow who looked a grown man 
and behaved like one—placed a chair 
for me as if I were a grand lady. Elsa 
—she was seventeen and so lovely— 
shook hands and spoke as if she were 
grown up. “We want to welcome you,” 
she told me. “And—I don’t quite know 
what to call you now.” 

“Nan,” I proposed. “Anything else 
would make me feel uncomfortable. 
Maud and I have settled that already. 
I’ll be Nan to all of you 
to be a friend and comrade.” 

They all bowed at that, and Stanley 
—he was fifteen—looked happier, and 
came and shook hands as if he’d shake 
mine off. He wasn’t quite so stiff as 
the rest. 

“I was afraid—” he began, and then 
paused. “I’d like to call you Nan,” he 
said, “if you don’t think it’s cheek! 
We don’t mind much, you know, and” 
—he had a good look at me—“I should 
think it will be awfully jolly for 
Father !” 

“Oh, thank you, Stanley!” I cried. 
“That is nice of you! I want it to be 
jolly for all of us. Be my pal, Stan!” 

“All right,” he agreed, “Nan!” 

He flushed, and so did I; and then 
Maud turned the conversation. They 
were so very, very nice; but I felt awk- 
ward till dear old Frank came in. How 
pleased he looked to see me; and how 
surprised ! 

“We thought we’d like to bring Nan 
here of our own accord, Father,” Maud 
told him,—I always envy the calm, ready 
way in which all of his children speak ; 
nothing seems to confuse them,—‘so 
that you’d both see that we welcome 
her. Very truly we hope that you will 
both be exceedingly happy. I am saying 
that for all of us, and—.” She wavered 
for just a moment and then looked right 


























Maud came then and picked me up in her great arms and sat down with me on her knees 
*T think you are the silliest little creature I ever met.” 
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up in his face: “And that we think 
there is no one who deserves happiness 
so much as you do.” 

He kissed the girls and shook hands 
with the boys. Then he kissed me be- 
fore them all. His eyes were wet. 

“My dear ones!” he said. 

“Please,” I begged, “please—mine 
too! I will try my best!” 

“We’re sure you will,” the three eldest 
said in their polite way. I liked Stanley’s 
better. 

“Youre all right,” he blurted out. 
“We're going to call her Nan, Father.” 


E were married very soon after- 

wards. I would like to write of my 
unspeakable happiness with him; but 
it only makes it worse that I have failed 
in what he wanted most of me—to win 
the love of his children. I didn’t know 
that I hadn’t, till just now, or I might 
have tried harder to make them like 
me. I thought that they did, and that 
it was just their way not to make any 
show of affection. It was only yesterday 
that I told Mother we were very happy 
together, and I loved them all very 
much. I do—and admire them too; 
and I know it must be my fault, not 
theirs. 

They have all been very good to me al- 
ways. They have never done an unkind 
thing or said an unkind word. I have 
nothing but praisc for all of them. It 
is not like them to do this dreadful thing 
to me now, but they are always just, 
and I must deserve it It is not 
myself that I think of, but Frank. How 
it will hurt him! And whatever he may 
say to comfort me, he will know in his 
own heart that I have been a failure. 

They never gave me a hint of it. 
Maud took some of the house-manage- 
ment off my hands in the first week, but 
she did it very kindly, and I did not 
think it was because she considered me 
incompetent, but just for the reasons that 
she told me. 

“Don’t think I want to usurp any of 
your authority in the house, Nan,” she 
said, “I would neither do that, nor allow 
anyone else to do it; but you see, I have 
rather a turn for household affairs, and 
you haven’t been used to them, and they 
worry you. It seems a pity that you 
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shouldn’t have more time for your 
stories. They pay better than housekeep- 
ing! So you must let me be your 
deputy.” 

“How kind of you, Maud!” I cried. 
“Let me do some too, because I ought 
to. We’ll make a bargain. I’ll go shares 
with you in the stories I write in the ex- 
tra time you make for me!” 

She shook her head at that. 

“Don’t you see?” she explained. “I 
couldn’t take reward for doing things 
in Father’s house—for Father’s wife and 
for Father. You wouldn't, if you were 
in my place.” 

I couldn’t dispute that, but I did buy 
her things gut of my story-money; and 
she seerta to be pleased with them— 
especially the time when I asked her to 
come with me to choose a costume, and 
bought one for her too, and she insisted 
on taking me to a matinée afterward 
and paying out of her own pocket money. 
“You're a nice baby to look after,” she 
said, “Little Nan!’ I thought she loved 
me, in her way. I did love her very 
much, and I do. The fault must be 
mine. Maud is a good and noble woman, 
and so beautiful! 

George too has always treated me 
very, very kindly. If he meets me out 
anywhere he comes with me and carries 
my parcels. If it rains, he holds my um- 
brella over me. If he sees that I am look- 
ing for anything,—I do lose things,—he 
helps me find it. He praises whatever 
I do for him; and when I make him 
little presents civi of my story-earnings, 
he puts them in his study or uses them; 
and what I like best is that he always 
tells his father anything I have done 
that will please him. He has been so 
chivalrous to me. I can’t think how 
he could join in anything to hurt me so 
dreadfully. I suppose they have all 
talked it over and decided that they 
don’t want to live at home with me any 
more, and this is their way of bringing 
it about. They are very resolute, all 
of them, and very clever. They know 
quite well that their father will under- 
stand what it means; and that he never 
blinks the truth, but will “have it out” 
with them. I don’t think they know how 
it will hurt him. He has such a warm 
heart, my dear, dear husband! 
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Elsa I don’t understand. I never did, 
and I never shall. She is the fondest of 
her father, of all of them—passionately 
fond of him. I think she is a little 
jealous; and perhaps she resents my 
speaking to her the other day—I tried 
to do it very kindly and affectionately 
—about judging her friends too ‘harshly 
and quarreling about trifles with Maud. 
At least, it would have been quarreling, 
if Maud would quarrel, but she never 
does. Elsa behaved well at the time. 
“Thank you, Nan,” she said. “I'll think 
it over; but you haven’t a temper, and 
you don’t know what it i8 To have one 
and keep it in.” “Do you?” I said. 


“Then be just a little bravé:, darling, 


and you'll grow as sweet as PRebook 
—bonny girl!” 

I put my arm round her and kissed 
her; and she put flowers in my study 
afterwards, the way she does when I give 
her things. Perhaps they think I only 
give them things to curry favor; but I 
just love to spend my story-money on 
their father and them. Or perhaps they 
think I keep too much of it for myself ; 
but I was saving up for the motor- 
car they all want, and meant to surprise 
Oh! I don’t want the 
children to go away. I want to keep them 
on my own account as well as for Frank’s 
sake. If they don’t like me, I like them! 

Stanley does like me. I know he does. 
They have persuaded him that he must 
stand in with them, but I am sure that he 
must have made some excuses for me, 
when they discussed it. Fre™tells me all 
about things at school, and I always go 
to see him play football, and he never 
fails to come and talk to me, and insists 
on leaving his friends to escort me home. 
I try to help him with his lessons. I can 
help with the essays, anyhow. And on 
my birthday—they all gave me presents 
then—he said, “Good old Nan!” And 
I said “I’ve a good mind to kiss you, Pal 
Stan!” I said it just to tease him, be- 
cause he hates being “slabbered by 
girls,” as he calls it; but he said, “All 
right!” And I did. 

He told me that I looked a “ripper” 
in my new hat; and 1 ,@®fMed Frank 
to let him learn to drive a motor; and 
I hired one to let him take me for a 
drive, and paid for the milk-cart he ran 





into, and didn’t tell anyone, because he 
said they’d laugh at him; and when he 
was so bad with influenza, he kept say-' 
ing that he wanted Nan to come and talk 
to him. Oh, Stan! Oh, all of you! 
Don’t you see that it isn’t only going 
to hurt me? It’s going to hurt your 
father! Isn’t there any way of stopping 
that? 

They are very just. I shall go and 
speak to them. Perhaps I will show 
them this story. I cannot explain things 
so well as I write them; but I will ask 
them to think how it will hurt their 
father, and tell them how I will do all 
the housekeeping if they give me another 
chance. 


HEY have refused to read the story, 

unless I finish it. So now I am writ- 
ing the end. God bless them! 

I went downstairs and found them 
all sitting in the breakfast-room. They 
do things together more than most 
brothers and sisters do. I suppose it 
threw them together, having no mother 
at home. Maud was writing a letter, 
and George was studying some bones 
that he keeps in a box—he is going to 
be a doctor. Elsa was drawing,—she 
is very clever at that,—and Stanley was 
playing with the cat instead of doing 
his lessons. 

They all looked up when I went in. 
George put a chair for me; and Maud 
said: “You’ve inked your fingers, Nan.” 
Elsa laughed and said, “Again!’”’ Stan 
said: “I’ve got some fine stuff to take 
it off.” They all seemed to smile at me, 
just as if they liked me; and I began 
to cry. 

“Why, Nan!” 
you well?” 
cerned, 

“Sit down and tell us about it,” 
George suggested ; and he seemed to say 
it so kindly. 

Elsa cried, “Poor old Nan!” and 
Stanley asked: ‘“What’s up, pal?” 

I gave one dreadful sob at that. Then 
I rubbed and rubbed the tears away, and 
gulped till I got my voice. 

“IT have something to say to you,” 
I told them, speaking as quickly as I 
could. “It is very hard to say, but it 
matters very much to us all—and to 


Maud said. “Aren’t 
She sounded quite con- 
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your father. Will you please, please 
hear me right to the end before you say 
anything? Please promise!” 

They all stared at me. 

“Of course, if you wish, Nan,” Maud 
promised. 

“Of course,” George agreed ; “‘but you 
must sit down. I can see you aren't 
well.” 

I sat back on the chair he had put 
for me. Elsa brought me a footstool ; 
and Stan came and fidgeted round me. 

“T went into Maud’s room,” I said, 
“to borrow a hairpin. I know I lose my 
things, and am not a good housekeeper. 
You needn’t tell me that. I saw your 
wedding present in there—for your 
father That was obvious, with- 
out the card.” 

“Why, Nan—” Maud began. 

“Don’t stop me!” I begged. “Don't. 
I don’t want to talk about my own hurt. 
I did think you loved me a little. I 
know I don’t manage things well, but 
I loved all of you; and I do. I—” 

“You don’t think—” Elsa began; but 
George stopped her. 

“Let Nan finish,” he insisted. “It’s 
best to have things right out, sometimes.” 
I think he will make a grand doctor. 
He has just the right way with people. 

“It is your father I think of,” I went 
on. “He will be so terribly, terribly 
hurt that you don’t like me You 
didn’t warn me that you didn’t. Wont 
you be fair and give me a chance to 
manage the house better and—and do 
things?” . 

“Why, Nan, you—” Elsa began; but 
George stopped her again. 

“Let Nan have her say out,” he com- 
manded. ‘We'll have ours afterwards, 
Elsa.” 

“Ves,” I said. “I know you'll be able 
to say things better than I can. I’m 
very stupid at everything except writing. 
If you thought I was greedy in keeping 
so much of my story-money for myself, 
it was only to buy a car for all of you.” 

Maud made a sound like a groan, 
and Stanley put his hand on my shoulder. 
His eyes were blinking fast. 

“T don’t know how to say it,” I told 

- them, “but I thought—if you’d go on 
pretending to like me, just to please your 
father—and—and—let me buy a wed- 


ding present for myself and pretend it 
was from you. I—I—” I got out my 
silver purse and let some gold drop out 
on the floor. 

Maud came then and picked me up 
in her great arms and sat down with me 
on her knees and put my head on her 
shoulder and actually kissed me. 

“Baby Nan,” she said, “I think you 
are the silliest little creature I ever met! 
And I know you are the nicest! You 
just sit still for a minute and don’t say a 
word and compose your little self. Then 
we'll talk to you Go and get 
it, George.” 

“T’ll_ go too,” Elsa offered. I could 
hear that sié was crying. 

“CY “+yod !” Stan whispered in my ear. 
“Here’s a handkerchief.” He pushed 
one into my hand. 

Maud hugged me close, and I rubbed 
my eyes with Stanley’s handkerchief ; 
and when George and Elsa came back, 
I sat up, and tried to laugh; and sud- 
denly I noticed what George and Elsa 
were putting on the table—a lovely sil- 
ver tray and a silver trinket set on it! 

“Look at the card, Pal!” dear Stan- 
ley cried, and held it out to me; but 
I couldn’t read just then,—or speak 
either. 

“We thought,” George explained, 
“that we'd like to give you a separate 
present, to show you that we didn’t do 
it only on account of Father 
Even if he were gone,—God spare him 
for years and years,—you’d still be one 
of us, Nan. > 

“The best of us,’”’ Elsa declared, with 
her lovely face against mine. 

“The silliest!’ Maud reproached me, 
but she stroked my hair. 

“Don’t tease her!’ said Stanley pro- 
tectingly. 

“Your qualifications are on the card,” 
George told me; and then I read it. 


With the Children’s love 
To Nan, 
Their dear little mother. 


“Tt seems to me,” Maud said, “we're 
more like four mothers to you, Baby 
Nan!” ma, 

“That shows I would have been a fail- 
ure,” I said, “if your love hadn’t saved 
me from it.” 











